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VESUVIUS, DESTROYER OF CITIES. 


By B. F. 


HE feeling of him who for the first 
time sees looming in the distance 
Vesuvius, destroyer of cities, is one of awe 
not unmixed with admiration. As one 
approaches nearer the dark, somber wastes 
and looks up at the smoke-wreathed brow 
of the ‘‘burning mountain,’’ one cannot 
help thinking of the history of devastation 
and ruin which surrounds it. The fate 
of Pompeii, through whose ruins we are to 
pass in our ascent to the flaming crater, 
comes to our minds. The stately streets 
and pillared houses, the men and women 
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pursuing their usual vocations without a 
thought of danger, life going busily on as 
in many other Roman cities—then the 
sudden destruction which this monster 
volcano had been brewing for centuries. 
More than eighteen centuries ago—and 
yet the story of that dreadful day is as 
plain now as it was to the younger Pliny 
as he wrote the only good account which 
survives of the destruction of the splendid 
city. The number of lives blotted out 
can only be guessed at, but the mode of 
death can be seen in the moulds of bodies 
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AFTER THE 


which have been obtained from the ashes 
of the dead city and which are preserved 
in the observatory on the spur of the 
mountain, twenty-two thousand feet above 
the sea. The sculptor in search of a 
tragic subject could nowhere find anything 
approaching these human beings suddenly 
turned to statues, the gamut of emotions 


A POMPEIAN RESIDENCE. 
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frozen in their features. 
found crouching over her babe in a last 
endeavor to protect it from the ashes and 
suffocating fumes, here a man roused from 
slumber with only awful fear in his tense 
face, here an old man in supplicating 
attitude, his faith in the gods unshattered 
on this final day of doom—all preserved 
for centuries under a stagnant 
sea of lead-colored lava. 

In view of the fate of 
Pompeii, one might think that 
cities would no longer spring 
up within  striking-distance 
of Vesuvius, but, strangely 
enough, the people who in- 
habit the near-by towns refuse 
to profit by the warnings of the 
past and will not believe that 
what has been shall be again. 

The town of Torre del 
Greco, for instance, has been 
overwhelmed by the wonder- 
ful power of Vesuvius sixteen 
times, yet the seventeenth city 
stands over the ruins of the 
first, only four and a half miles 
away from its destroyer. 


Here is a mother 
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Perhaps there is a certain fascination in 
living in such close proximity to the vol- 


cano, such as attracts crowds to the cage 
of the tiger who has killed his keeper. ‘If 


he should escape———*’ you think, as you 
watch his every motion. 3ut Vesuvius, 
unlike the beast, can never be tamed or 


chained. The best one can do is to hope 
for some sign of warning in time to effect 
an escape. The 
vius as the beast-tamer watched his captive 
was Professor Palmieri, who was in charge of 
Each day he observed 


man who watched Vesu- 


the observatory. 
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in the valley below were fleeing headlong 
with what few household goods they could 
carry with them, he stuck to his post. All 
the doors and blinds of the observatory 
were closed tight, but despite this the 
temperature rose rapidly to one hundred 
and seventy-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 
The fiery sea surrounded it on all sides, 
and huge blocks of stone were ejected from 
the crater and fell around it. Professor 
Palmieri was unable to leave the observatory 
until two days had passed, when the mercury 
fell sufficiently. Deeds of instant bravery 
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Vesuvius closely and he was able in many 
cases to predict its activity. He him- 
self, however, admitted the uncertainty of 
being able to foresee its sudden outbursts 
with any degree of Indeed, 
during the eruption of thirty years ago his 


sureness. 


finely adjusted instruments failed to indi- 
cate any unusual disturbance. During this 
eruption he passed through one of the most 
terrible experiences which have ever fallen to 
the lot of any man. While two torrents of 
molten lava rushed down at each side of the 


observatory, and the inhabitzats of Naples 


VIEW OF POMPEII. 


fade before his long record of service logic- 
ally carried out in the face of such a force. 

Tourists have invaded Vesuvius to such 
an extent that the ascent by day is no 
longer fraught with the difficulties that 
The average visitor 
landau, with weary 


might be expected. 
hires a tumbledown 
horses and lazy driver, and reaches the 
observatory after an uncomfortable drive. 
Here he boards the Vesuvius cable railway, 
which is an interesting and difficult bit of 
construction, its grade being often sixty- 


three per cent. Even after this road had 





been built, troubles multiplied, 
for Vesuvius has always re- 
sented its presence and has re- 
peatedly buried it in lava since 
its inauguration in 1880. 

Our party had climbed the 
Alps of Switzerland and Aus- 
tria and had camped on the 
mountain slopes of Italy and 
Greece, so we decided to avoid 
the usual group of tourists 
under careful guides and to 
make the ascent alone and by 
night when the full grandeur 
of Vesuvius can be seen at 
its height. We were informed 
that such a feat was unlawful 
and impossible of accomplish- 
ment, but we reasoned that 
judicious bribery could over- 
come the first objection, and 
as to its impracticability—that 
remained to be seen. 

When we arrived at Pom- 
peii we trudged past the 
guards innocently enough, 
though the brass tripod of our 
camera, which had to be 
smuggled through in my 
trouser-leg, tore the skin at é 
every step. Once within the wares 
silent walls, a paltry bribe to 
the guards sufficed to make them overlook 
us as we photographed everything we 
wished. Then we hurried to the Gate of 
the Tombs, resolved to gain forbidden 
egress here instead of at the main entrance. 
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The custodian, scenting prey, rushed up at 
full speed. 
followed him through the creaking gate to 


We handed him a few coins, 


the top of the broad wall, and, leaving him, 
descended from the crumbling lava blocks. 


We stumbled through marsh 
lands and underbrush tenanted 
only by green lizards who 
scrambled away as we ap- 
proached. Soon we entered 
Boscoreale, the last town on 
the nether slope—a_ second 
Pompeii on a smaller scale. 
By this time we were hun- 
gry, and managed to find a 
restaurant which was at the 
same time the parlor, kitchen 
and dining-room. Here we 
procured quantities of bread, 
cheese, figs and sour wine, 
and we ate ravenously until 
we noticed that the sun had 
almost set. Evading the 
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THE HUT OF A HERMIT ON 


crowd of guides and venders of souvenirs 
who had collected around us to get some of 
our money by different means, we struck off 
on the old road. The guards followed us 
angrily, and a good many epithets were 
exchanged as the two parties—the law- 
the 
parallel ridges. 


abiding and lawless—proceeded up 


Finally the guards raised 


THE 


RAILWAY TO THE 


THE ROAD 1O Tilk CRATER. 


their rifles, but a prompt display of re 
volvers our part put an their 
hostile demonstration, and continued 
our journey alone, leaving them to console 
themselves with the thought that 
pedition could end only disastrously for us. 


on end to 


we 
our e@X- 


A second party of guards appeared above 
us, but we deceived them by striking off 
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on a path leading to the new crater, a 
thousand feet below the main summit. 
Then, suddenly turning, we again ascended 
the pathless waste of scarred lava, cinders 
and ashes straight toward the lofty cone. 
At every step the ashes gave way, and 
sometimes we could not make more than 
three or four inches real progress with a 
long stride. 

By this time the sun had set and the 
merest red glow illumined the western 
horizon. Past steam-holes we toiled, which 
breathed out heat and suffocating fumes. 
It was scarcely possible to see anything 
except the flaming crater which we had 
made our goal and the tiny glimmers of 
light along the shores of the Bay of Naples 
far below us. There was imminent danger 
of stepping into a lava-pit or steam-hole, 
and our fears increased as the choking 
fumes grew thicker. Suddenly, as we 
rounded the last slope, a sheet of flame 
and cinders burst from the crater with a 
rumbling which carried us almost off our 
feet and enveloped us in sulphur fumes so 


dense that we were obliged to throw our- 
selves flat on the ground to get breath, 
covering our iaces with our handkerchiefs. 
How long we could have borne it, I do not 
know. Our thoughts were confused and 
there was no escape from the dense clouds 
which enveloped us so closely that we 
could judge that the others were near only 
from their coughing. After what seemed 
to us ages, the wind suddenly veered 
around and we breathed freely once more, 
with only the faintest sulphurous smell in 
the air. We drew back from the crater 
precipitately and were lucky enough to see 
in the red glow a little lava house half 
covered with cinders and ashes, dark and 
desolate. The door was partly open and we 
entered, Two rude benches stood against 
the wall and two mattress cots were spread 
on the floor near a small stove filled with 
charcoal. Best of all, an olive-oil lamp, 
of the most primitive kind—composed of a 
drinking-glass almost full of water support- 
ing a thin layer of lighter oil on which 
rested a tiny wick floating on a base of 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CRATER DURING A PERIOD OF INACTIVITY. 


cork—stood on a shelf, and we were not 
slow to light it. Its rays disclosed a huge 
sarthen jug like those used by the Pom- 
peians of centuries past. 

We both ran toward it—almost afraid 
to lift it, for disappointment would have 
meant so much to us. The jug, however, 
was half full, and we drained it eagerly 
almost to the dregs. We wished our- 
selves anywhere but where we were, for 
the rumblings and flashes continued with 
greater and greater violence and we were 


in constant fear of destruction. The 
guards who occupied the little house which 
was now giving us shelter had evidently 
fled on the first sign of unusual violence 
from the monster volcano, for their hut 
was reasonably comfortable and the embers 
in the little stove were still glowing. The 
heat was becoming more and more intense, 
as the fumes from the crater swirled down 
around the hut. Its walls and floor grew 
hotter and hotter. Indications had for 
weeks pointed to an eruption, and every 
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appearance now verified that fear. In the 
darkness—for the light had now burnt 
out—I scrawled a note, so that if anything 
should happen we could be identified and 
the proper notifications sent. 

When one knows all the facts about a 
danger to be met, one can logically nerve 
oneself to undergo the ordeal, but ap- 
prehension of the unknown is truly terrible. 
The man of iron nerve and physical cour- 
age who can hold a mob of his fellow- 
beings at bay, will often start with fear at 


but why this lake should be comparatively 
quiescent sometimes and eruptive at others 
one tries vainly to explain satisfactorily. 
Whenever the smoke subsided and there 
was not much difficulty in breathing, | 
strolled out and gazed about me. Once, 
when Vesuvius’s activity had partially 
quieted, I climbed to a point where I 
could obtain a view of the molten interior 
of the crater which has been answerable 
for almost eleven thousand human lives. 
As you stand on the brink, the isolated 








POMPEII AND ITS DESTROYER. 


an unfamiliar noise or sight. Vesuvius is 
practically unknown, and science can no 
more account for its slumber than for its 
violent outbursts. When one comes to sum 
up all the human knowledge on the sub- 
ject, it is found to be slight, indeed, and 
one must content oneself with speculation. 
The record of its past we know, but the 
record of its future can only be guessed at. 
Even its physical aspects are not altogether 
clear. We know that about six hundred 
feet below the crater rim is a molten lake 
of lava constantly churning and splashing, 


cases of deaths on the mountain slope or 
near the crater itself strike most terror 
to you. I could not help thinking of the 
story of the young Brazilian who, some 
fifteen years ago, had ascended Vesuvius, 
and, slipping at the crater’s rim, had 
plunged to instant death. In the spring 
of 1873 thirteen ladies and gentlemen, who 
composed a party of tourists, visited Vesu- 
vius during a period of inactivity. No 
sooner had they reached the summit, how- 
ever, than a slight eruption occurred which 
opened a small lava-pit some feet below 
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the side of the main crater. In 
the sudden bright flashes of light they 
became confused, and two of them fell 
before they could reach higher ground, and 
were covered with molten lava. Of the 
entire party only four survived, for the rest 
crawl 


and at 


were suffocated before they could 
sufficiently far away to obtain a little air 
until the eruption ceased. 

Any one who visits Vesuvius by night 
take the risk of a 
similar fate, and above all he must not give 


without guides must 


Way to fear, for even a slow retreat in the 


darkness would be almost certain to end 
in a misstep and a plunge into one of the 
many reeking steam-holes. 

Somehow, moment by moment, the long 
night dragged itself out. At length we 
could see throngh the rifts in the thick 
fumes the first bright, golden rays of day- 
light glancing on the cities and bay below 
us. Around lava hut the effect was 


that of dim twilight except at intervals 


our 





when the wind blew the smoke in another 
direction, and left us air to breathe and 
clear vision. We took every advantage of 
these brief intermissions to photograph all 
the aspects of the crater. Then we turned 
the camera on the splendid scene below 
and around us and obtained excellent views 
of the Bay of Naples. 

The coming of day was a great relief 
and when we had tinished making photo- 
packed up our camera and 
the lava hut which had been 
a welcome shelter to us in our dis- 
tress. With a single leap down the sheer 
slope we cleared more space than we had 
been able to gain in twenty painful steps 
during the Rolling, jumping, 
falling and sliding in headlong haste we 
reached the of the Here we 
were confronted by a new difficulty, but 
after our experiences of the night, any 
merely human obstacle seemed slight in 
The guards, with whom 


graphs we 
abandoned 
such 


ascent. 


base cone. 


our estimation. 
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VESUVIUS BEFORE 


we could now recollect having exchanged 
heated words, had organized a little sur- 
prise party and were very eager to capture 
us and earn the reward offered for the 
arrest of those who break the law. We 
could see them in little groups below us, 
casting furtive glances upward as we de- 
scended, but all the while preserving the 
bearing of loafers at a corner grocery store, 
who had just dropped in to discuss the 
weather. 

Perhaps the knowledge that Neapolitan 
justice moves slowly and by ways devious 
and incomprehensible to the foreigner, 
lent us agility. Moreover, our _ first 
offense—breaking through the gates with- 
out the usual only 
incarceration and the extortion of a heavy 
fine, but our display of weapons was pun- 
ishable by at least six months in prison, 


formalities—meant 
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and to have a summer pleasure-party end 
in an ill-kept foreign lock-up was not to 
be thought of. 

By leaping over  precipices, 
behind lava masses and taking not a few 
chances we managed to evade the guards 
again, and, approaching Torre del Greco 
from the side, we trudged innocently past 


dodging 


the custom-house and into the village. 
The inhabitants were already astir and 


moved to and fro before their curtains of 
drying macaroni. 

Here we refreshed ourselves at a little 
inn, and then started back for Naples with 
the that, no matter where we 
traveled—whether to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Caucasus Range, the Pyrenees 
or the Himalayas—we should never be able 
night combined of 


convicticn 


to pass through a 
greater horror, grandeur and danger. 








‘ is so generally acknowledged that the 


By 


exhibition of paintings at the 


American Exposition was the best and most 
collection 


thoroughly 
American pic- 
tures ever got 
that 
a review of it 
affords an ad- 
mirable oppor- 
tunity for a 
sort of stock- 
taking of what 
has been really 
accomplished 
for art in this 
country in the 
last quarter of 
the nineteenth 
century. — Al- 
most every 
American 
painter who 
has attained 
to any emi- 
nence during 
that period was 
represented by 
at least one 
picture, and 
the cases were 
few in which, 
for any reason, 
the workshown 
was not ad- 
equately ex- 
pressive of the 
talent and the 
aim of its au- 
thor. The va- 
riety of work 
shown was as- 


together 


tonishing; 
landscape- and 
figure-paint- 
ers, draftsmen 
and colorists 
and ‘‘tonal- 


ists,” 


representative 


From Copley Print. 
“THE ANGEL WITH 


KENYON Cox. 


an- 
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The first of these is that the standard of 
excellence attained by American painters is, 
both absolutely and relatively, a very high 


of one; the second, even more satisfactory, 
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THE 


gether, and from their assembled 


FLAMING 


H. 


impressionists and Whistlerites, 
Aricrican painters at home and those who 
have long lived abroad—all were there to- 
efforts 
certain general conclusions might be drawn. 


BLASHFIELD. 


might 





SWORD.”’- 


that, as yet, 
hibitions 
lead 


PAINTED 


here 


BY 





EDWIN 


conditions 


that the aim of 
American 
painters is al- 
most uniformly 
artistic. It is 
hardly 
much to. say 
that no coun- 
try in Europe 
could have got 


too 


together so 
large 
tion of works, 
many 
differing tal- 
ents, produced 
in the 
years, 


a collec- 


by so 


same 
which 
should contain 
so much to ad- 
mire and_= so 
little to 
demn—w hich 


con- 
should show 
so many evi- 
dences of di- 
rectness' of 
purpose and of 
artistic con- 
science, and so 
few of preoc- 
cupation with 
other than ar- 
tistic ends. It 
has not been an 


unmixed — evil 
for the devel- 
opment of art 
in this country 
that we have 
offered few 


ereat rewards 
to our artists, 


that few med- 


als or prizes are given the taking of which 
is of much importance to the winner, and 
there are no great annual ex- 
the 
to a violent struggle among 


of which 
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competitors for public notice. The exhibi- 
tion picture, the ‘‘machine du Salon, ’’ the 
perfunctory performance which endeavors to 
attract attention by its mere size, its sensa- 
tionalism of subject or its eccentricity of 
method, has been little attempted by our 
artists, and scarcely at all by those who 
have resided in this country. There has 
been little temptation to mere display, and 
the greatest efforts of our painters have 
been directed to the solution of purely 
artistic problems—to learning to paint, 
and to expressing their own personal view 
of nature and their own personal concep- 
tion of art. Whatever powers nature may 
have given them and whatever training 
they have acquired, all that they have 
learned for themselves or been taught by 
others has been generally employed with 
the single aim of producing as fine and as 
perfect art as they might be capable of. 
It is much that in several different fields 
American artists should have produced 
some works equal to the best that have 
been done elsewhere in the same period. 
It is still more promising for the future 
that even our less accomplished work 
should be so single-minded and so gen- 
uine. To those who know the general 
average of foreign exhibitions such an ex- 
hibition as that at Buffalo had an atmos- 
phere of freshness, of sincerity and of 
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power that was extremely  inspiriting. 

Of such brilliant cosmopolites as Whistler 
and Sargent it is unnecessary, at this time, 
to speak. Their careers are a part of the 
art-history of the world, and the merits of 
many other American painters who have 
chosen to make their residence abroad are 
now sufficiently recognized by all Europe 
as well as by America. Even of our more 
purely native art, one branch, and that, 
perhaps, the most native of all, has long 
been given its due recognition. That land- 
scape-painting has reached a high level in 
America it needed not the splendid show- 
ing at the Pan-American of the works of 
Inness and Wyant and Homer Martin, and 
of such living successors to them as Tryon 
and Horatio Walker, to convince us. 
Walker, indeed, with his cattle and occa- 
sional human figure, occupies, with Wins- 
low Homer, a sort of middle station be- 
tween the landscape-painters and the figure- 
painters proper. The latter chose to ex- 
hibit a series of water-colors only, which, 
vigorous and striking as they are, inade- 
quately represent one of the most original 
and powerful personalities in American art. 
The former showed half a dozen works in 
oil and water-color which gave an approxi- 
mate measure of his powers of dramatic 
composition, vigorous color and grave 
tone. 
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“LE DESTIN,”’’—PAINTED BY H. SIDDONS MOWBRAY. Courtesy of John D. Archbold, Esq. 
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From Copley Print. Copyright, 1s94, Curtis & Cameron. 


Courtesy of Samuel T. Shaw, Esq. 


““ THE SINGERS.’’—PAINTED BY H. O. WALKER. 


It is, however, to a group of figure- 
painters, essentially such, that this article 
is to be devoted—painters who, differing 
in many things, have this much in common, 
that, wherever their studies were accom- 
plished, they are now resident in this 
country, and that they are all, each accord- 
ing to his light, serious students of artistic 
problems. Their work, taken together, 


seems to me to refute some of the most fre- 
quently made accusations against American 
painting. One of these is that nearly all 
our painting is reminiscent of this or that 
foreign master; that it is imitative rather 
than original; and that, in short, it has no 
national and little personal accent. An- 
other is that we produce studies and 
sketches rather than pictures; that our 











artists have learned to paint, but not to 
think or to compose; that our exhibitions 
are made up of notes and suggestions and 
impressions rather than of completed 
works. Now, of the score of painters 
with whose 
work I am 
about to deal 
only one 
seems to me 
to show such 
clear evi- 
dence of his 
training that 
it would be 
possible, 
from that 
alone, to say 
with assur- 
ance who 
had been 
his master; 
and he only 
in his ear- 
lier work, 
while not 
more than 
two or three 
show in any 
special way 
the influence 
of any par- 
ticular mod- 
ern painter, 
though, of 
course, they 
all show 
more or less 
the effect of 
modern 
training. 
Neither has 
any of them 
been content 
to produce 
only notes 
or sugges- 


tions, but From Copley Print. Copyright, 1900, Curtis & Cameron. 
in ‘““ THE YELLOW ROSE.’’—PAINTED BY IRVING R. WILES. 


each is, 
his way, a painter of pictures 
of completed works of art. 

I hasten to add that by picture-making 
I do not mean illustration, or the preoccu- 
pation with the development of a definite 
*‘subject.’’ I am willing to admit, with 





a maker 
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the extremest of the realists or impression- 
ists, that subject is a very secondary matter 
in the work of art, and that a still-life by 
Chardin or Vollon may take a higher rank 
as art than a ‘‘historical picture’’ by 
David. On- 
lv, I believe 
that illus- 
tration is 
also a legiti 
mate inter- 
est of art, 
and that, if 
the art be 
otherwise 
equal, a pic- 
ture need 
not be the 
worse, and 
may be the 
more inter- 
esting, for 
having a 
recognizabie 
subject and 
for treating 
that subject 
in an intelli- 
gent way. 
What I mean 
by picture- 
making, 
then, is only 
in a very 
minor de- 
gree the de- 
velopment 
of subject. 
It is, rather, 
the carrying 
to the ut- 
most limit 
permitted 
by the ar- 
tist’s abiiity 
of one or 
more of the 
purely artis- 
tic qualities 
of painting, and the combining with them 
of as many other such qualities as possible. 
It is the refusal to rest content with a clever 
bit of painting, or a pleasing suggestion of 
nature, and a resolute effort to attain such 
noble harmony of composition, exquisite 








§9° 
significance of drawing, or splendid  or- 
chestration of color as the talent and train- 
ing of the painter will admit of. In a 
of and 
Such qualities are 


word, it is seriousness 


thoroughness of method. 


purpose 


by no means lacking in our art, and it is of 
the evidence of them in some of the work 
shown at Buffa.o that this article is written. 

Of all 
voted themselves largely to mural decora- 
tion are the most difficult to represent with 


Our artists, those who have de- 


adequacy in an exhibition, as their most 
important work cannot be moved and is 
therefore unavailable; and of all these, none 
is so impossible to measure from one or 
two works only as John La Farge. From 
the first, Mr. La Farge’s activities have 
been and in of art 
which he has touched upon he has pro- 
duced work of a high and singular quality 
and has given evidence of a powerful indi- 
viduality. modern 
black-and-white 
for strength and personality to some of his 
early drawings, such as ‘*The Wolf- 
Charmer’ or the illustrations to **‘ Enoch 
Arden’’; the only things coming to mind as 
at all equivalent to them being some of 
the contributions by Rossetti and Holman 
Hunt to the famous Moxon Tennyson. — In 
his Newport days he produced some 
landscapes which are certainly among the 
best and most interesting of the century, 
flowers 


varied, each branch 


Searcely anything in 


work can be compared 


and his water-color paintings of 
have 
and power as 
else. His mural 
Church, Boston, are the earliest important 
works in that branch of art produced in 
this country, as his great picture in the 
Church of the Ascension, in New York, is 
still the finest; as a decorator he has 
experimented in many materials and meth- 
its high- 


such a combination of delicacy 
is to be found nowhere 


paintings in Trinity 


and 


ods, inventing and carrying to 
est expression the so-called ‘* American 
method** of Stained Glass. Although not 
an academic draftsman, has a re 
markable gift of significant and beautiful 
line, that 
**correct,’”’ is 


he 


his drawing, if not always 


better than 


so 


often correct; 


while the splendor and the refinement of 
his color are unique in our time and mark 
him as one of the world’s greatest colorists. 
Judged by the universal standards of art, he 
is sure of his place. 


influence has 


His 
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been great, is greater, and it will be well 
for American art if it shall be greater still. 

Two other decorators of great talent, Mr. 
and Mr. Blum, were, unfortu- 
very insufficiently represented at 
the Pan-American: Mr. Simmons by two 
of his sober and admirable and 
Mr. Blum by one of his brilliant little Jap- 
anese street-scenes. What either has done 
in the higher walks of figure-painting may 
be seen on the walls of several public build- 


Simmons 


nately, 


marines, 


ings. Others who have taken a high place 
in the recent development of mural paint- 
ing in this country, Mr. Blashfield, Mr. 
Mowbray, Mr. H. O. Walker and Mr. Low, 
gave a fairer taste of their quality in easel- 
pictures of some importance. 

Mr. Blashfield has been, materially, the 
most successful of our decorative painters 
and, since his entry on that field with the 
Chicago Exposition of 18938, has been 
almost constantly occupied with important 
decorative work. The reasons of his suc- 
cess are not far to seek. He has combined, 
in an unusual degree, the purely artistic 
with the illustrative element of art, and to 


a skill in composition and a_ trained 
draftsmanship which have insured the 
respect of his brother craftsmen he has 


added an intellectual treatment of subject, 
a sentiment, and a feeling for physical 
beauty which have gained the applause of 
the public. ‘‘The Angel with the Fla- 
ming Sword"’ is serious in subject and in 
treatment, brownish and somewhat heavy 
in color, well drawn and well modeled, 
and interesting as a study of unusual light- 
ing. fair measure of the 
technical acquirements of the artist, though 


not of his ability as a decorator or of the 


It serves as a 


charm of his feminine types. 

Long before the opportunity was given 
him to try his hand at mural painting, 
Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray was known as a 
easel-pictures on a 
fantasies and alle- 


painter of delightful 

small gay little 
gories in delicate tonality, or Oriental in- 
teriors rich and glowing in color. Several 
of these latter were to be seen at Buffalo, as 
well as two or three of the small portraits, 
finished like miniatures and full of elegance 
and style, of which he has lately made 
something of a specialty; and beside them 


scale ; 


was a work of much more serious quality, 
a preluding vf his decorative manner. ‘*Le 
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Destin’’ 
life and painted upon a great wall-space in 
a dignified building without seeming to fall 
below the seriousness of style demanded by 


might be enlarged to the size of 


such a situation. 

Henry Oliver Walker is an artist who, in 
his earliest efforts, showed a strong deco- 
rative bias; and though, for want of walls 
to paint on, he was long obliged to confine 
his work within the limits of easel-paint- 
ing, yet the decorations he has lately pro- 
duced are much of a piece with the pictures 
which preceded them, differing, mainly, in 
a greater amplitude of composition and a 
less accentuated individuality in the heads. 
His quiet coloring is often beautiful, and he 
is endeared to the public by the more illus- 
trative qualities of expression and sentiment 
—those qualities which make up the fame 
of Raphael for all but the few. 

In an already long career, whether as the 
illustrator of Keats, the author of small 
easel-pictures or the painter of vast ceil- 
ings, Mr. Low has always shown the same 
qualities and has been essentially a decora- 
tor. His is an art of intricacy rather than 
of concentration, of lightness rather than of 
gravity, of grace rather than of force. As 
he delights in the complicated pattern of 
intertwined ribbons, so he loves the dap- 
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CHASE, 


pling of scattered lights through thin leaf- 
age and the many-folded involution of 
clinging draperies. His trees never gather 
themselves together into broad and somber 
masses, his draperies never fall in monu- 
mental lines, but an essential flatness is 
gained by the equal diffusion of small and 
glittering oppositions like the reticulations 
of a Moresque tracery. His subject is 
youth, and young men and maidens are his 
protagonists. His coloring is in a very 
light, high-pitched scheme, very delicate 
and often very charming; his draftsman- 
ship, if not profound, is always grace- 
ful and, at his best, reaches to great purity 
and beauty of line; his sense of arrange- 
ment is unfailing. It is impossible to re- 
gard his best work with anything less than 
high admiration, or his least successful 
efforts without sympathy for the purely 
artistic nature of his aims. At Buffalo 
‘‘The Elysian Lawn’’ gave a fair idea of 
his manner, while ‘‘ At the Spring, ’’ though 
more nearly a direct study from nature, 
showed clearly his personal point of view. 

Although Mr. John W. Alexander is prob- 
ably best known to the public as a portrait- 
painter, and though he was never less the 
decorator than in his professed decorations 
in the Library of Congress, yet I think his 











is unmistakably of a decorative 
His mere technique, with his fond- 


talent 
order. 
ness for rough and absorbent grounds on 
which the color is lightly dragged, gives a 
tapestry-like flatness to his pictures; while 
his conception of drawing and modeling 
as subordinate 
to a few sweep- 
ing curves and 
broad 
patches of 
color is that of 
ornamental 


a few 


an 
designer. His 
most charac- 


teristic works 
say nothing, 


pretend to 
nothing, 
struggle with 
nothing; two 
or three lines 
interestingly 
arranged, two 


or three tones 
knowingly 
combined, and 
it is enough. 
His decorative 
feeling is far 
from monu- 
mental, and 
the traditional, 
the 
tional and the 
architectural 
do not appeal 
to his tempera- 
ment. Itis the 
temperament 
of a decorator, 


conven- 


nevertheless, 
and if he was 
led astray by 
illustration 
when he paint- 
ed ‘* His- 
tory the 
Book’’ for Washington, yet, if he would 
condescend to it (as greater painters have 
done), he would make a delightful painter 
of fans, and his ‘* Autumn’” is, as it stands, 
an admirable design for hangings. As 
painting it is slight and summary, as illus- 
tration nugatory; but its color is rich and 
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harmonious, its spacing eminently agreeable, 
and its line suave and entertaining. What it 
attempts it attains, and we need not quarrel 
with it for what it does not attempt. 
Two other painters who have been more 
purely decorative 
work, though 


or less engaged with 
not so conspic- 
uously as some 
of the _ fore- 
going, are Mr. 
FE: W. 
and Mr. George 
R. Barse, Jr. 
Mr. Benson has 


Benson 


done much in 
other 
has experi- 


more 


lines, 


mented, 


or less, with 


impressionism, 


has painted 
portraits and 
studies of 
plein air; but 
What is best 
in his work 
seems to me to 
be shown in 


such a picture 
as his ‘‘Au- 
tumn.’* The 
influence of 
Mr. Thayer is 
shown in 
indefinable 
type 
some- 
in the 
technical han- 
dling; the 
open-air study 


an 


charm of 
and, 
what, 


has liberated 
and enriched 
his palette, 


providing it 
with a silvery 


Courtesy of 
Samuel T, Shaw, Esq. 


DOUGLAS VOLK. 


gamut of col- 
ored grays, while the decorative spirit is 
marked in the arrangement of flowing curves 
almost too scroll-like in their character. 
Mr. Barse’s ‘‘Night and Waning Day”’ 
shows in his most serious mood a painter 
who might sometimes be taxed with an 
frivolity. He is an _ excellent 


amiable 
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Copyright, C. Klackner. 


“ THE CHILD OF MARY.’’— PAINTED BY ELLIOTT DANGERFIELD. 


academic draftsman and a capable. if 
somewhat monotonous, composer—a trained 
workman of approved skill. His color, 
which is often gay, is here quiet and sub- 
dued, the arrangement of line is dignified 
and handsome, the artist’s idea very com- 
pletely conveyed. We have artists whose 
personal contribution to art has been far 
greater, but few who have produced so 
balanced and evenly admirable a work as 
this. 

Among our figure-painters in whose work 
the decorative qualities are subordinate to 
others (they are never absent in any art 
worthy of the name), it would probably be 
admitted by every one that the foremost 
three are Messrs. Dewing, Thayer and 
srush. Mr. Dewing has painted several 
important and beautiful decorations, and 
his earlier work, even when small in se:le, 
was notable for linear quality and flatness 
of effect, so that his easel- pictures re- 
sembled studies for mural paintings. He 





is best known by a number 
of small portraits and 
pictures of one or more 
figures, of which no fewer 
than nine were grouped 
together at the Pan-Amer- 
ican. Terburgh and Ver 
Meer de Delft are the 
painters of the past in 
whom he delights, and 
his account of himself 
would probably be that he 
is a convinced naturalist 
whose effort is to record 
just what he sees—to paint 
nature just as it looks. 
Fortunately the tempera- 
ment through which he 
looks at nature is a mar- 
velously subtle and refined 
one, and what he sees is 
seen just in that way by 
nobody else. What seems 
mere naturalism to him is 
saturated with his own 
personality and no artist 
produces work more dis- 
tinctly individual or less 
like the average vision of 


every-day fact. Indeed, 


Courtesy of C. Klackner, Esq. to those who are insensi- 


tive to his exquisite qual- 
itv, the fault of his work is its lack of 
reality, and he seems to be losing himself, 
more and more, in a vague cloudland of 
his own imagination. One of the earliest 
of his successes, in his later vein, was 
the famous **Lady in Yellow,’’ which was 
a little masterpiece in its way; full yet 
subtle in color, charming in slender ele- 
gance of form, lovely in the dainty charac- 
terization of the head, yet with a sufficient 
concession to the average idea of reality to 
offend no one. He is peculiarly a master 
of blue, that most difficult and fascinating 
of colors—the color of fairy-tales—and 
‘*Contes Bleues’’ might well be the title of 
a collection of his pictures. Such work 
suffers more than almost any in the mixed 
scramble of an exhibition, and its finer part 
entirely evades reproduction. 

It is more difficult to define the exact 
quality of the art of Abbott H. Thayer than 
of that of almost any other painter. He 
is hardly a colorist, though master of certain 
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“PORTRAIT OI! 
dovelike harmonies of brown and _ gray, 
for, besides ‘the limitation of his range, 
j ead ; : ; 
there is at times an accidental look in the 
distribution of his warm and cold tones 
that seems unaccountable. He is hardly 


well trained in a 


good school, for the strict notation of form 


a draftsman, though 
is at any time sacrificed to self-expression. 
He insists much upon the study of values, 
yet in his pictures the values are seldom 
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ABBOTT H,. THAYER. 


quite consistently those of nature, and often 
seem extremely fantastic. He cares neither 
for technical completeness nor for technical 
brilliancy, and the paint may get anyhow 
upon the canvas if only, when it is there, 
it will what 
Doubtless a part of his success is in his 


say he requires it to say. 
illustrative power—in the spiritual beauty 
of his heads, the representation of char- 
acter and expression, the regard of an eye 
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and the sentiment of a lip—so that he 
seems sometimes to be trying to paint souls 
rather than bodies; but there is more in it 
than that. From this strange technique, 
full of violences and incompletions, a man- 
ifest material beauty is somehow evolved ; 
the picture is fine though the parts of it 
may be ugly; one feels that an artist and a 
painter has been at work as well as a poet. 
There is a large tranquillity in the ** Virgin 
Enthroned’’; a large movement in_ that 
other ‘‘Virgin’’ striding across the fields 
with a child in either hand; an almost 
Greek nobility in the ‘*Caritas.’’ The 
hand may stumble, but the eye has seen 
things rightly and seen them whole.  In- 
consequences of execution evaporate as one 
looks, and a severe harmony, an almost 
majestic silhouette, a penetrating and 
unique beauty, disengage themselves. As 
for the artist's sensitiveness to the spiritual 
element, already referred to, it is so intense 
that I have often felt that the occasional 
brutalities of his handling were welcomed, 
unconsciously, by himself as an escape from 
possible sentimentality, and that they have 
a real utility as a sort of tonic shock—a 
preservative from oversweetness. Though 
not a capital example, the ‘‘Portrait of a 
Young Woman, ’’ exhibited at Buffalo, puts 
the man fairly before us with his great 
merits and his little faults. 

If drawing be indeed the ‘‘probity of 
art,’’ George de Forest Brush is our most 
conspicuous example of austere honesty. 
A pupil of Géréme, he acquired not only 
that master’s inflexible respect for form but 
something of his actual technical methods 
as well, so that, in spite of difference of 
subject and an individual point of view, it 
was, for a long time, easy to determine the 
school from which he issued. With the 
belief that an American painter should find 
American subjects, he devoted himself for 
some years to painting the life of our 
American Indians—endowing them, how- 
ever, with sentiments which one may sus- 
pect they would hardly understand. Later, 
realizing perhaps that the Indian, how- 
ever native to the country, is really as for- 
eign to ws as the Hottentot and vastly more 
foreign than the ancient Greek, he con- 
cluded that the painter should depict only 
the surroundings of his every-day life. 
Since then he has produced a series of por- 





traits of his wife and children, has changed 
his scale and gradually altered his technical 
procedure, and, in his later work, is entirely 
personal, his incisiveness of line being al- 
most the only direct inheritance from his 
master. If the little Indian pictures, of 
which three were shown at Buffalo, were 
drawn like a Gérdme and almost as well 
composed (though Mr. Brush has never 
attempted a muitiplicity of figures), they 
were always much better colored, some of 
them being almost jewel-like in their 
somber brilliancy. 

Mr. Douglas Volk was a fellow student 
with Mr. Brush in Géréme’s atelier, and 
the two were intimate friends and came 
back to America together. In the search 
for native subjects Mr. Volk hit upon the 
Puritans, and his ‘‘ Accused of Witchcraft’’ 
was a very successful piece of illustrative 
genre painting. He now paints, generally, 
single figures of the size of life, having in- 
creased his scale at the same time that he 
has simplified his composition, and he has 
abandoned the illustration of incident, con- 
tenting himself with the expression of feel- 
ing rather than the telling of astory. The 
two more important works which he 
showed at Buffalo, ‘‘The Song of the 
Pines’’ and ‘*‘The Woodland Maid,’’ would 
do credit to any painter and to any school. 

Julian Alden Weir is a painter who seems 
scarcely to have done himself complete 
justice and whose personality is finer than 
any of the expressions it has as yet found 
for itself. An artist to his finger-tips, his 
perfect sincerity and open-mindedness have 
been greater than his steadiness of will; he 
has always been ready to abandon an old 
road for the exploration of a new one, has 
been blown about by winds of doctrine, and 
has retained, with the enthusiasm of 
youth, something of its desultoriness and 
incompleteness. He has remained an ex- 
perimenter—a man of new beginnings— 
and while everything that he has pro- 
duced has shown high qualities, little 
has been carried through to a logical 
conclusion. Twenty years ago he was 
painting pictures and portraits, low in 
tone, blackish in color, which, if done to- 
day, would seem to be the height of artistic 
modishness, or, if one takes the movement 
more seriously, the top wave of the flow- 
ing tide. Then he was caught by the 
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““THE TEMPLE OF THE WINDS" (SUNSET).—PAINTED BY LOUIS LOEB. 
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From Copley Print. Copyright, 1899, Curtis & Cameron. 
‘““IN THE SUN.’'--PAINTED BY THEODORE ROBINSON. 


impressionistic current and his canvases 
became us bright as they had before been 
dark. Latterly his work, quieting down into 
a grayish half-tone, has shown, occasion- 
ally, more real force of color than in either 
of its previous stages, and, often, a renewed 
care for form. Of his earlier manner, one 
of the finest examples is a portrait of an old 
actor belonging to the Players’ Club in 
New York; a picture that for portrayal of 
character and richness of quality would not 
be unworthy of the reputation of Rem 
brandt. Of the works exhibited at the 
Pan-American the best was the ‘*‘New 
England Factory,’’ a landscape of great 
truth and power. ‘*The Open Book’’ was 
painted when he believed that light was to 
be gained by whiteness, and is one of the 
palest of his pictures. In its exceeding 
vaporousness, however, there is yet a deli- 
cate iridescence of color, and it is almost 
unique among his works in its ideality of 
subject and its research of linear beauty. 

I might dwell on the work of a number 
of other painters of deserved distinction, 
but what was shown of it at Buffalo, either 
from its portrait-like nature or for other 
reasons, does not enter into the scheme of 
this article, and I prefer to devote the rest 
of my space to a number of younger men— 
men, at least, whose conspicuity is of more 
recent date—whose work seems to promise 
that serious figure-painting is not to be 
allowed to die out. 

Mr. Louis Loeb has not been very long 
before the public, but he has done a few 
good portraits and small canvases, and in his 





**Temple of the Winds’’ has struck a higher 
note. Its tone of color is perhaps a trifle 
too yellow, its drawing not yet authorita- 
tive, the cast of its draperies not altogether 
satisfactory: but as an attempt to combine 
landscape with an imaginative treatment 
of the figure, it is an essay of much promise. 
A more recent attempt in the same line, 
‘The Breeze,’’ was, though on a smaller 
scale, a more unequivocal success, and was 
thought by many to be the best picture in 
the last exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, where it came within one vote 
of taking the Carnegie prize. 

William Sergeant Kendall is another 
young man who is passing beyond the re- 
gion of promise into that of performance. 
For a time he was too much dominated by 
the influence of Manet, but he is rapidly 
shaking it off and acquiring a clear indi- 
viduality of his own. In ‘*The End of the 
Day’? that influence is but slightly marked 
in some minor matters of technique. The 
composition is good, the drawing admirable, 
the color forceful and original, and the ex- 
pression delightful. Mr. Kendall shows 
still, at times, a certain harshness—-the 
acridity of unripe fruit—but he is all the 
more likely to develop a full flavor and to 
escape at least from insipidity. 

A pupil of Low and La Farge, winner of 
the Lazarus scholarship, William Fair Kline 
is by nature and choice a decorator, but 
the opportunity has been lacking, thus far, 
for him to show his hand in anything else 
than a few sketches and projects and two 
or three easel-pictures. The best of these 
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is) ““Her ‘Tribute.’ It is charmingly 
old-fashioned and serenely uninfluenced 
by the fads and = flurries of decadent 
art. Its inspiration may derive from the 
little Dutchmen and from Alfred Stevens, 
Which is only to say from the best paint- 
ing there is. The elegance of spacing, 
the precision of execution, the reticence 
and sanity of it all, are refreshing, vet it 
passed almost unnoticed on its first appear 
ance. Such work does not speak loud, 
but its voice is sure to be heard in time. 
Mr. Elliott Dangerfield is an older man 
than these three but has had, as yet. too 
little recognition from his professional 
brethren, and some of them are still blind 
to the fact that he has pushed certain 
qualities of painting farther than any one 
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else among us. His draftsmanship is not 
assured, but he has struggled hard and 
with increasing success to remedy the de- 
fects of a training which none knows better 
than himself to have been insufficient. On 
the other hand, his composition is always 
serious and generally successful, and he has 
constructed, on the basis of the empirical 
methods of Inness, a technique of his own 
which is capable, in his hands, of remark- 
able results in color. IT know of no modern 
painting which so nearly equals the glow 
of Rembrandt, is so luminous, so trans- 
parently deep in its shadow, as his **Child 
of Mary.”’ 
been gradually mastering a fuller gamut of 
color, and has produced certain splendid 


Since it was painted he has 


harmonies of blue and rose and gold almost 
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rivaling stained glass in brilliancy. No one 
is more sincere or more indomitable, no 
one more unfailingly does his best, and 
what success he has attained has been 
thoroughly earned. 

Mr. Bryson Burroughs is, like Mr. 
Kline, a young man whose ambition and 
ability lead him to mural painting, but 
who has, as yet, had little opportunity to 
show what he can do in that direction. 
Meanwhile those who have an eye for art 
have watched with pleasure the steadily 
growing power of his smaller work. He 
has a certain heaviness of hand and the 
rugged surface of his paintings is displeas- 
ing to the fastidious, but their solid qual- 
ities are many. His ‘*Mother and Child’’ 
is well composed within the circle; is, for 
the most part, well drawn and modeled; 
is pleasant in color without being rich or 
powerful, and has a delightful sentiment. A 
later and somewhat similar picture has all 
the qualities of this one in a higher degree 
and is notable for its glowing richness of 
color-quality. He has but to go on as he 
has begun to attain an assured position. 

Mr. Edward A. Bell has been painting 
somewhat longer and is probably already at 
his best. His pictures are always charming 
in motive and sentiment, composed with a 
nice sense of arrangement and line, delicate 
in color, and carried out with entire seri- 
ousness and conscience. His is an art less 
robust than refined and more distinguished 
for rightness of spirit than for complete 
mastery of form, but capable of creating 
much true beauty. 

Latest comer of all is Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller, whose picture called ‘*Illusions’’ is 
almost his first successful work. He had 
preluded it with one or two small canvases, 
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but had done nothing which prepared his 
friends for such excellence as this. There 
are still certain signs of inexperience in the 
picture—hard edges and meagerness of out- 
line—but there are also dignitied composi- 
tion, elevation of sentiment, purity of type, 
a large feeling for form, and much beauty 
and fulness of color. One likes to believe 
that the son may yet add new glory to the 
name rendered famous by the father. 

One might add other names, but here is 
enough. We have reviewed the work of 
twenty American figure-painters, some at 
the height of their powers, some but at the 
beginning of what may prove splendid ca- 
reers. We have found each with a marked 
individuality, and all sincere and earnest. 
We have found, in many differing ways, a 
high level of achievement. The American 
nation has been often accused of spread- 
eagleism and of thinking everything it 
produces ‘‘the finest on this planet’’; but 
if there is a provincialism that delights in 
undue self-glorification, there is also a 
provincialism that is prone to self-distrust 
—that cannot learn to believe that what is 
produced at home may be as good as what 
comes to us from abroad. Weare far from 
the time when Thackeray's American friend 
asked him if he did not consider the statue 
of General Jackson ‘‘the finest equestrian 
statue in the world.’’ To-day most of 
the artists I have named, and others as good, 
are struggling against a public indifference 
hard to overcome, and it is with the fear 
before one’s eyes of being thought chauvin- 
istic that one dares to say that America has 
produced a school of figure- painting worthy, 
by its vigor, originality, and seriousness of 
aim, to rank with the contemporary school 
of any other country. 
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SAMANTHY NORTH. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


HAVE been requested to tell this story, 
and exactly as it happened. The 
moral any man may draw for himself. 1 
only want to ask my readers the question | 
have been asking myself ever since I saw 
the girl: Why should such things be among 


us? 


Marny’s studio is over the Art Club. 

He was at work on a _ picture of a 
canon with some Sioux Indians in the fore- 
ground, while I sat beside him, watching 
the play of his masterly brush. 

Dear old Aunt Chloe, in white apron 
and red bandanna, her round black face 
dimpled with smiles, was busying herself 
about the room, straightening the rugs, 
puffing up the cushions of the divan, push- 
ing back the easels to get at the burnt ends 
of abandoned cigarettes, doing her best 
indeed to bring some kind of domestic 
order out of Marny’s Bohemian chaos. 

Now and then she interpolated her efforts 
with such remarks as: 

‘*No, doan’ move. De Colonel’’—her 
sobriquet for Marny—‘‘doan’ keer whar 
he drap his see-gars. But doan’ you move, 
honey’’—sobriquet for me. ‘‘I kin git 
‘em.’’? Or ‘‘Clar to goodness, you pillows 
look like a passel o* hogs done tromple ye, 
yo’re dat mussed.’’ Critical remarks like 
these last were given in a low tone and, 
although addressed to the offending articles 
themselves, accompanied by sundry cuffs 
of her big hand, were really intended to 
convey Aunt Chloe’s private opinion of 
the habits of her master and his friends. 

The talk had drifted from men of the 
old frontier to border scouts, and then to 
the Kentucky mountaineers, whom Marny 
knows as thoroughly as he does the red men. 

‘*They are a great race, these mountain- 
eers,’’ he said to me, as he tossed the end 
of another cigarette on Aunt Chloe’s now 
clean-swept floor. Marny spoke in crisp, 
detached sentences between the pats of his 
brush. ‘‘Big, strong, whalebone-and-steel 
kind of fellows; rather fight than eat. 
Quick as lightning with a gun; dead shots. 
Built just like our bordermen. See that 





scout astride of his horse ?*‘—and he 
pointed with his mahl-stick to a sketch on 
the wall behind him—*‘looks like the real 
thing, don’t he? Well, I painted him 
from an upcountry moonshiner. Found 
him one morning across the river, leaning 
up against a telegraph-pole, dead broke. 
3een arrested on a false charge of making 
whisky without a license, and had just 
been discharged from the jail. Hadn't 
money enough to cross the bridge, and was 
half starved. So I braced him up a little, 
and brought him here and painted him.”’ 

We all know with what heartiness Marny 
can ‘‘brace.’’ It doubtless took three 
cups of coffee, half a ham and a loaf of 
bread to get him on his feet. Marny watch- 
ing him with the utmost satisfaction until 
the process was complete. 

‘*You ought to look these fellows over; 
they're worth it. Savage lot. some of 
‘em. Remind me of the people who live 
about the foot-hills of the Balkans. 
Mountaineers are the same the world over, 
anyway. But you don’t want to hunt for 
these Kentuckians in their own homes 
unless you send word you are coming, or 
you may run up against the end of a rifle 
before you know it. I don’t blame them.”’ 
Marny leaned back in his chair and turned 
toward me. ‘*The government is always 
hunting them as if they were wild beasts, 
instead of treating them as human beings. 
They can’t understand why they shouldn't 
get the best prices they can for their corn. 
They work hard enough to get it to grow. 
Their theory is that the Illinois farmer 
feeds the corn to his hogs and sells the 
product as pork, while the mountaineer 
feeds it to his still and sells the product 
to his neighbors as whisky. That a lot 
of Congressmen who never hoed a row of 
corn in their lives, nor ran a furrow or 
knew what it was to starve on the proceeds, 
should make laws sending a man to jail 
because he wants to supply his friends with 
liquor, is what riles them, and I don’t 
blame them for that, either.”’ 

I arose from my chair and examined the 
sketch of the starving mountaineer. It 
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was a careful study of a man with clear-cut 
features, slim and of wiry build, and was 
painted with that mastery of detail which 
distinguishes Marny’s work over that of 
every other figure-painter of his time. 

The painter squeezed a tube of white on 
his palette, relit his cigarette, fumbled over 
his sheaf of brushes and continued : 

‘*The first of every month—just about 
now, by the way—they bring twenty or 
thirty of these poor devils down from the 
mountains and lock them up in Covington 
jail. They pass Aunt Chloe’s house. Oh, 
Aunt Chloe!’’—and he turned to the old 
woman—‘‘did you see any of those ‘wild 
people’ the last two or three days?—that’s 
what she calls ’em,’’ and he laughed. 

‘*Dat I did, Colonel—hull drove on ’em. 
’Nough to make a body sick to see ’em. 
Two on ’em was chained together. Dat 
ain't no way to treat people, if dey is 
ornery. I wouldn’t treat a dog dat way.’’ 

Aunt Chloe, sole dependence of the Art 
Club belowstairs: day- or night-nurse— 
every student in the place knows the touch 
of her hand when his head splits with fever 
or his bones ache with cold; provider of 
buttons, suspender loops and buckles; go- 
between in most secret and confidential 
affairs; mail-carrier—the dainty note 
wrapped up in her handkerchief so as not 
to ‘‘spile it’?!—no, she wouldn't treat a 
dog that way nor anything else that lives 
and breathes or has feeling, human or brute. 

‘If there’s a new ‘drove’ of them, as 
Aunt Chloe says,’’ remarked Marny, tossing 
aside his brushes, ‘‘ let’s take a_ look 

at them. They are worth your study. 
You may never have another chance.’’ 

This was why it happened that within 
the hour Marny and I crossed the bridge 
and left his studio and the city behind us. 

The river below was alive with boats, 
the clouds of steam from their funnels 
wreathed about the spans.  Street-cars 
blocked the roadway: tugging horses, 
sweating under the lash of their drivers’ 
whips, strained under heavy loads. The 
air was heavy with coal-smoke. Through 
the gloom of the haze, close to the opposite 
bank, rose a grim, square building of 
granite and brick, its grimy windows blink- 
ing through iron bars. Behind these, shut 
out from summer clouds and winter snows, 
bereft of air and sunshine, deaf to the song 








of happy birds and the low hum of wan- 
dering bees, languished the outcast and the 
innocent, the vicious and the cruel. Hells 
like these are the infernos civilization builds 
in which to hide its mistakes. 

Marny turned toward me as we reached 
the prison. ‘‘Keep close,’’ he whispered. 
‘‘T know the Warden and can get in with- 
out a permit,’’ and he mounted the steps 
and entered a big door opening into a cold, 
bare hall with a sanded floor. To the right 
of the hall swung another door, labeled 
‘*Chief of Police.’’ Behind this door was 
a high railing closed with a wooden gate. 
Over this scowled an officer in uniform. 

‘*My friend Sergeant Cram,’’ said Marny 
as he introduced us. The officer and [ 
shook hands. The hand was thick and 
hard, the knotted knuckles leaving an un- 
pleasant impression behind them as they 
fell from my fingers. 

A second door immediately behind this 
one was now reached, the Sergeant acting 
as guide. This door was of solid wood, 
with a square panel cut from its center, the 
opening barred like a bird-cage. Peering 
through these bars was the face of another 
attendant. This third door, at a mumbled 
word from the Sergeant, was opened wide 
enough to admit us into a room in which 
half a dozen deputies were seated at cards. 
In the opposite wall hung a fourth door, of 
steel and heavily barred, through which, 
level with the eyes, was cut a peephole 
concealed by a swinging steel disk. 

The Sergeant moved rapidly across the 
room, pushed aside the disk and brought 
to view the nose and eyes of a prison guard. 

As our guide shot back a bolt, a click 
like the cocking of a gun sounded through 
the room, followed by the jangle of a huge 
iron ring strung with keys. Selecting one 
from the number, he pushed it into the 
keyhole and threw his weight against the 
door. At its touch the mass of steel swung 
inward noiselessly as the door of a bank- 
vault. With the swinging of the door 
there reached us the hot, stuffy smell of 
unwashed bodies under steam heat—the 
unmistakable odor that one sometimes 
meets in a court-room. 

Marny and I stepped inside. The Ser- 
geant closed the slab of steel, locking us 
inside, and then nodding to us through the 


peephole, returned to his post in the office. 
40 
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We stood now on the rim of the crater, 
lopking straight into the inferno. By 
means of the dull light that struggled 
through the grimy, grated windows, I dis- 
covered that we were in a corridor having 
an iron floor that sprang up and down un- 
der our feet. This was flanked by a line 
of steel cages—huge beast-dens really— 
reaching to the ceiling. In each of these 
cages was a small, double-barred gate. 

These dens were filled with men and 
boys; some with faces thrust through the 
bars, some with hands and arms stretched 
out as if for air; one hung half-way 
up the bars, clinging with hands and feet 
apart, as if to get a better hold and better 
view. I had seen dens like these before: 
the man-eating Bengal tiger at the London 
Zoo lives in one of them. 

The Warden, who was standing immedi- 
ately behind the attendant, stepped forward 
and shook Marny’s hand. I discharged 
my obligations with a nod. I had never 
been in a place like this before, and the 
horror of its surroundings overcame me. 
I misjudged the Warden, no doubt. That 
this man might have a wife who loved him 
and little children who clung to his neck, 
and that underneath his hard, forbidding ex- 
terior a heart could beat with any tender- 
ness, never occurred to me. As I looked 
him over with a half-shrinking glance, I 
became aware of a slash indenting his pock- 
marked cheek that might have been made 
by a saber cut—was, probably, for it takes 
a brave man to be a warden; a massive 
head set on big shoulders; a square chin, 
the jaw hinged like a burglar’s jimmy; 
and two keen, restless, elephant eyes. 

But it was his right ear that absorbed 
my attention—or rather, what was left of 
his right ear. Only the point of it stuck 
up: the rest was clipped as clean as a rat- 
terrier’s. Some fight to a finish, I thought: 
some quick upper-cut of the razor of a 
frenzied negro writhing under the viselike 
grasp of this man-gorilla with arms and 
hands of steel; or some sudden whirl of a 
stiletto, perhaps, which had missed his 
heart and taken his ear. I did not ask 
then, and I do not know now. It wasa 


badge of courage, whatever it was—a 
badge which thrilled and horrified me. 
As I looked at the terrible mutilation, I 
could but recall the hideous fascination 


that overcame Josiane, the heroine of 
Hugo’s great novel, ‘‘The Man Who 
Laughs,’’ when she first caught sight of 
Gwynplaine’s mouth—slit from ear to ear 
by the Comprachicos. The outrage on the 
Warden was not so grotesque, but the 
effect was the same. 

I moved along the corridor and stood 
before the beasts. One, an old man in a 
long white beard, leathery, sun-tanned face 
and hooked nose, clasped the bars with 
both hands, gazing at us intently. I recog- 
nized his kind the moment I looked at 
him. He was like my Jonathan Gordon, my 
old fisherman who lived up in the Fran- 
conia Notch. His coarse homespun clothes, 
dyed brown with walnut-shells, slouch hat 
crowning his shock of gray hair, and hick- 
ory shirt open at the throat, only heightened 
the resemblance; especially the hat canted 
over one eye. Why he wore the hat in such 
a place I could not understand, unless to be 
ready for departure when his summons 
came. 

There were eight other beasts beside this 
old man in the same cage, one a boy of 
twenty, who leaned against the iron wall 
with his hands in his pockets, his eyes fol- 
lowing my every movement. I noticed a 
new blue patch on one of his knees, which 
his mother doubtless had sewn with her 
own hands, her big-rimmed spectacles on 
her nose, the tallow dip lighting the log 
cabin. I recognized the touch. And the 
boy. Iused to go swimming with one just 
like him forty years ago in an old swim- 
ming-hole in the back pasture and hunt 
for honey that the bumblebees had stored 
under the bank. 

The old man with the beard and the 
canting hat looked into my eyes keenly, 
but he did not speak. He had nothing to 
say, perhaps. Something human had 
moved before him, that was all: something 
that could come and go at its pleasure and 
break the monotony of endless hours. 

‘‘How long have you been here?’’ I 
asked, lowering my voice and stepping 
closer to the bars. 

Somehow I did not want the others to 
hear. It was almost as though I were 
talking to Jonathan—my dear Jonathan— 
and he behind bars! , 

‘‘Eleven months and three days. Reckon 
I be the oldest’’—and he looked about 
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him as if for confirmation. ‘* Yes, reekon 
I be.’ 

‘**What for?*’ 

**Sellin’.”’ 

The answer came without the slightest 
hesitation and without the slightest trace in 
his voice of anything that betokened either 
or shame for the crime. 
three 


Instinctively 


sorrow for his act 
‘* Eleven 
'*’ T repeated to myself. 


months and days of 


this! 
my mind went back to all I had done, seen 
and enjoyed in these eleven months and 
three days. Certain 
more delightful than others stood out clear 


individual incidents 
and distinct: that day under the trees at 
Cookham, the Thames slipping past, the 
white-sailed clouds above my tent of leaves; 
a morning at Dort when Peter and I watched 
the Dutch luggers anchor off the quay and 
the big storm came up; a night beyond 
San Giorgio, when Luigi steered the gon- 
dola in mid-air over a sea of mirrored stars 
and beneath a million incandescent lamps. 
Marny 
watching me but saying The 
this one, the in Mar- 
There were three of them— 


I passed on to the next cage, 
nothing. 
scout was in ‘*type’’ 
ny’s sketch. 
tall, hickory-sapling sort of young fellows, 
with straight legs, flat stomachs and thin 
necks, like that of a One 
had the look of an eagle, with his beak- 
Another 
wore his yellow hair long on his neck, 
The third sat on the iron 
level with 
He had a sweetheart, 


race-horse. 
nose and deep-set, uncowed eyes. 
Custer-fashion. 


floor, 
head 


knees his chin, his 
in his 
perhaps, who loved him, or an old mother 
her hands at 
learned afterward, had 


with the last batch and was not yet accus- 


his 
hand. 
who was wringing home. 
This one, I come 
tomed to his surroundings; the others had 
awaiting trial for months. All of 
them wore homespun clothes—not the ready- 
made clothes sold at the 
that some woman at home had cut, basted 
and sewn. 

Marny asked them what they were up 
for. Their answers differed slightly from 
that of the old man, but the crime and its 
penalty were the same. 

**Makin’,’’ they severally replied. 

There was no lowering of the eyelids 
when they confessed ; hangdog ‘ook 
about the mouth. They would do it again 
when they got out, and they intended to, 


been 


stores, but those 


no 
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only they would shoot the quicker next 
time. The earth was theirs and the fulness 
thereof, that part of it which they owned. 
Their grandfathers before them had turned 
their corn into whisky and no man had 
said nay, and so would they. Not the 
corn that they had stolen, but the corn 


that they had plowed and shucked. It was 
their corn, not the government's. Men 
who live in the wilderness, and feed and 


clothe themselves on the things they raise 
with their own hands, have no fine-spun 
the that provide 
revenue for a government they never saw, 


theories about laws 
don’t want to see and couldn't understand 
if they did. 

Marny and I stood before the grating, 
looking each man over separately. Strange 
to say, the artistic 
visit faded out of my mind, 
of their attire, the 
grays accentuated here and there by a dash 
of red around a hatband or shirt-collar—all 
material for my own or my friend’s brush 


possibilities of 
The pictur- 


my 


esqueness browns and 


—made not the slightest impression upon 


me. It was the close smell, the dim, hor- 
rible light, the quick gleam of a pair of 
eyes looking out from under shocks of 


matted hair—the eyes of a panther watch- 
ing his prey; the dull stare of some boyish 
face with all hope crushed out of it: these 
were the things that possessed me. 

As I stood there absorbed in the terrors 
before me, I was startled by the click of the 
catch and the clink of keys, followed by 
the noiseless swing of the steel door as it 
closed again. 

I turned and looked down the corridor. 

Into the gloom of this inferno, this foul- 
smelling cavern, this assemblage of beasts, 
stepped a girl of twenty. A baby wrapped 
about with a coarse shawl lay in her arms. 

She passed me with eyes averted, and 
stood before the gate of the last steel cage 
—the woman's end of the prison—the turn- 


key following slowly. Cries of ** Howdy, 


gal! What did ye git?’’ were hurled 
after her, but she made no answer. The 


ominous sound of drawn bolts and the click 
of a key, and the girl 
inside the bars of the cage. 
foreshortened from where I 


and baby were 
These bars, 
stood, looked 


like a row of gun-barrels in an armory rack. 
‘That 
Warden. 


girl a prisoner?’’ I asked the 
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I didn’t believe it. I knew, of course, 
that it couldn’t be. I instantly divined 
that she had come to comfort some brother 
or father, or lover perhaps, and had brought 
the baby with her because there was no 
place to leave it at home. I only asked 
the question of the Warden so he could 
deny it, and deny it, too, with some show 
of feeling—this man with the sliced ear 
and the gorilla hands. 

‘*Yes, she’s been here some time. Judge 
suspended sentence a while ago. She’s 
gone after her things.”’ 

There was no joy over her release in his 
tones, nor pity for her condition. 

He spoke exactly, it seemed to me, as 
he would have done had he been in charge 
of the iron-barred gate of the Coliseum 
two thousand years ago. All that had 
saved the girl then from the jaws of his 
hungriest lion was the, twist of Nero’s 
thumb. All that saved her now was the 
nod of the judge’s head—both had the 
giving of life and death. 

A thin mist swam before my eyes and a 
great lump started from my heart and stuck 
fast in my throat, but I did not answer 
him; it would have done no good—might 
have enraged him, in fact. I walked 
straight to the gate through which she had 
entered and peered in. I could see be- 
tween the gun-barrels now. 

It was like the other cages, with barred 
walls and sheet-iron floors. Built in one 
corner of the far end was a strong box of 
steel, six feet by four by the height of the 
ceiling, fitted with a low door. This box 
was lined with a row of bunks, one above 
the other. From one was thrust a small 
foot covered with a stocking and part of 
a skirt; some woman prisoner was ill, per- 
haps. Against the wall of this main cage 
sat two negro women: one, I learned after- 
ward, had stabbed a man the week before; 
the other was charged with theft. The 
older—the murderess—came forward when 
she caught sight of me, thrust out her 
hands between the bars and begged for 
tobacco. 

In the other corner of the same cage was 
another steel box. I saw the stooping figure 
of the young girl come out of it as a dog 
comes out of a kennel. She walked toward 
the center of the cage—she still had the 
baby in her arms—laid the child on the 


sheet-iron floor, where the light from the 
grimy windows fell the clearer, and re- 
turned to the steel box. The child wore 
but one garment—-a short red-flannel shirt 
that held the stomach tight and left the 
shriveled legs and arms bare. It lay flat 
on its back, its eyes gazing up at the ceil- 
ing, its pinched face in high light against 
the dull background. Now and then it 
would fight the air with its little fists or 
kick its toes above its head. 

The girl took from the kennel a broken 
paper box and, returning with it, knelt be- 
side the child and began arranging its ward- 
robe, the two negresses watching her list- 
lessly. Not much of a wardrobe—only a 
ragged shawl, some socks, a worsted cap, 
a pair of tiny shoes and a Canton-flannel 
wrapper, once white. This last had little 
arms and a short waist. The skirt was 
long enough to tuck around her baby’s feet 
when she carried it. 

I steadied myself by one of the musket- 
barrels, watched her while she folded the 
few pitiful garments, waited until she had 
guided the shrunken arms into the sleeves 
of the soiled wrapper and had buttoned 
it over the baby’s chest. Then, when 
the lump in my throat was about to stop 
my breathing, I said: 

‘Will you come here, please, to the 
grating? I want to speak to you.’’ 

She raised her head slowly, looked at 
me in a tired, hopeless way, laid her baby 
back on the sheet-iron floor and walked 
toward me. As she came into the glow of 
the overhead light, I saw that she was 
even younger than I had first supposed— 
nearer seventeen than twenty—a girl with 
something of the curious look of a young 
heifer in a face drawn and lined but with 
anxiety. Parted over a low forehead, and 
tucked behind her ears, streamed two 
braids of straight yellow hair in two un- 
kempt strands over her shoulders. Across 
her bosom and about her slender figure 
was hooked a yellow-brown dress made in 
one piece. The hooks and eyes showed 
wherever the strain came, disclosing the 
coarse chemise and the brown of the neck 
beneath. This strain, the strain of an ill- 
fitting garment, accentuated all the clearer, 
in the wrinkles about the shoulders and 
around the hips, the fulness of her deli- 
rately modeled lines;. quite as would a 
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jacket buttoned over the Milo. On the 
third finger of one hand was a flat silver 
ring, such as is sold by the country pedlers. 

She stood quite close to the bars, pa- 
tiently awaiting my next question. She had 
obeyed my summons like a dog who re- 
membered a former discipline. No curi- 
osity, not the slightest interest; nothing 
but blind obedience. The tightened grasp 
of these four walls had taught her this. 

‘*Where do you come from?** I asked. 

I had to begin in some way. 

‘*From Pineyville."* The voice was that 
of a child, with a hard, dry note in it. 

‘*How old is the baby?”’ 

‘‘Three months and ten days.*’ She 
had counted the child's age. She had 
thought enough for that. 

‘*How far is Pineyville?”’ 

‘‘T doan* know. It took mos’ all night 
to git here.*’ There was no change in the 
listless monotone. 

‘*Are you going out now?”’ 

‘*Yes, soon’s I kin git ready.”’ 

‘*‘How are you going to get home?”’ 

**Walk, I reckon.’’ There was no com- 
plaint in her tone, no sudden exhibition of 
any suffering. She was only stating facts. 

‘*Have you no money?’ 

‘*No.’’ Same bald statement, and in 
the same hopeless tone. She had not 
moved—not even to look at the child. 

**What’s the fare?*’ 

‘*Six dollars and sixty-five cents.’’ This 
was stated with great exactness. It was 
the amount of this appalling sum that had 
no doubt crushed out her last ray of hope. 

‘Did you sell any whisky?"’ 

‘*Yes, I tol’ the Judge so.’ Still .no 
break in her voice. It was only another 
statement. 

‘Oh! you kept a saloon?” 

<“No.** 

‘*How did you sell it, then?’’ 

‘*Jest out of a kag—in a cup.’’ 

‘*Had you ever sold any before?’ 

"ao." 

‘*Why did you sell it, then?’’ 

She had been looking into my face all 
this time, one thin, begrimed hand—the 
one with the ring on it—tight around the 
steel bar of the gate that divided us. 
With the question, her eyes dropped until 
they seemed to rest on this hand. The 
answer came slowly: 


‘The baby come and the store wouldn't 
chalk nothin’ for us no more.’’ Then she 
added quickly, as if in defense of the hu- 
miliating position, ‘‘Our corn-crib was sot 
afire last fall and we got behind.’’ 

For a brief instant she leaned heavily 
against the bars as if for support, then her 
eyes sought her child. I waited until she 
had reassured herself of its safety, and con- 
tinued my questions, my finger-nails sink- 
ing deeper all the time into the palms of 
my hands. 

‘*Did you make the whisky?”’ 

‘‘No, it was Martin Young’s whisky. 
My husband works for him. Martin sent 
the kag down one day, and I sold it to the 
men. I give the money all to Martin ‘cept 
the dollar he was to gimme for sellin’ it.” 

‘‘How came you to be arrested?’’ 

‘*One o’ the men tol’ on me ‘cause I 
wouldn't trust him. Martin tol’ me not 
to let ‘em have it ’thout they paid.’’ 

‘‘How long have you been here?’’ 

‘‘Three months next Tuesday.”’ 

‘*That baby only two weeks old when 
they arrested you?’’ My blood ran hot 
and cold, and my collar seemed five sizes 
too small, but I still held on to myself. 

‘*Yes.’’ The answer was given in the 
same monotonous, listless voice—not a trace 
of indignation over the outrage. Women 
with suckling. babies had no rights that 
anybody. was bound: to respect—not, up in 
Pineyville; certainly. not the gentlemen 
with brass shields under the lapels of their 
coats and Uncle Sam’s commissions in their 
pockets. It was the law of the land— 
why find fault with it? 

I leaned closer so that I could touch her 
hand if need be, and continued : 

‘*What’s your name?”’ 

‘*Samanthy North.”’ 

‘*What’s your husband's name?’’ 

‘*His name’s North.’* There was a trace 
of surprise now in the general monotone. 
Then she added, as if to leave no doubt in 
my mind, ‘‘Leslie North.”’ 

‘*Where is he?’ I determined now to 
round up every fact. 

‘*He’s home. We've got another child, 
and he’s takin’ care of it till I git back. 
He’d be to the railroad for me if he 
knowed I was coming; but I couldn’t tell 
him when to start ‘cause I didn’t know 
how long they’d keep me.’ 
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‘Is your home near the railroad?’’ 
‘‘No, it’s thirty-six miles furder.’’ 
‘‘How will you get from the railroad?*’ 
‘*Ain’t no way ‘cept walkin’.”’ 

I had it now, the whole damnable, piti- 
ful story, every fact clear-cut to the bone. 
I could see it all: the look of terror when 
the deputy woke her from her sleep and 
laid his hand upon her; the parting with 
the other child; the fright of the helpless 
husband; the midnight ride, she hardly 
able to stand, the pitiful scrap of her own 
flesh and blood tight in her arms; the pro- 
cession to the jail, the men in front chained 
together, she bringing up the rear, walk- 
ing beside the last guard; the first horrible 
night in jail, the walls falling upon her, 
the darkness overwhelming her, the puny 
infant resting on her breast; the staring, 
brutal faces when the dawn came, followed 
by the coarse jest. No wonder that she 
hung limp and hopeless to the bars of her 
cage, all the spring and buoyancy, all the 
youth and lightness, crushed out of her. 

I put my hand through the bars and laid 
it on her wrist. 

‘*No, you won't walk; not if I can help 
it."’ This outburst got past the lump 
slowly, one word at a time, each syllable 
exploding hot like balls from a Roman 
candle. ‘‘You get your things together 
quick as you can, and wait here until I 


come back,*’ and I turned abruptly and. 


motioned to the turnkey to open the gate. 

In the office of the Chief of Police out- 
side I found Marny talking to Sergeant 
Cram. He was waiting until I finished. 
It was all an old story with Marny 
month a new batch came to Covington jail. 

‘**What about that girl, Sergeant—the 
one with the baby?’’ I demanded, in a tone 
that made them both turn quickly. 

**Oh, she’s all right. She told the Judge 
a straight story this morning, and he let 


s: 





every 


her go on ‘spended sentence. They tried 
to make her plead ‘Not guilty,’ but she 
wouldn't lie about it, she said. She can go 
when she gets ready. What are you dri- 
vin’ at? Are you goin’ to put up for her?” 
—and a curious look overspread his face. 

‘‘I’m going to get her a ticket and give 
her some money to get home. Locking up 
a seventeen-year-old girl two hundred miles 
from home in a den like that with a baby 
two weeks old may be justice, but I call it 
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brutality. Our government can pay its ex- 
penses without that kind of revenue.”’ 






































The whole bundle of Roman candles was 
popping now. Inconsequent, wholly illog 
ical, utterly indefensible explosions. But 
only my heart was working. 

The Sergeant looked at Marny, relaxed 
the scowl about his eyebrows and smiled; 
such ‘‘softies’’ seemed rare to him. 

‘*Well, if you’re stuck on her—and I’m 
damned if I don’t believe you are—let me 
give you a piece of advice. Don’t give her 
no money till she gets on the train, and 
whatever you do, don’t leave her here over 


ee 


night. There's a gang around here’’—and 
he jerked his thumb in the direction of 


the door—‘‘that might——*’ and he 
winked knowingly. 
‘*You don’t mean——’’ A cold chill 


suddenly developed near the roots of my 
hair and trickled to my spine. 

‘*Well, she’s too good-lookin’ to be 
wanderin’ round huntin’ for a boardin’ 
house. You see her on the train, that’s 
all. Starts at eight to-night. That's the 
one they all go by—those who git out and 
can raise the money. She ought to leave 
now, ‘cordin’ to the regulations, but as 
long as you’re a friend of Mr. Marny’s 
I'll keep her here in the office till I go 
home at seven o'clock. Then you'd better 
have some one to look after her. No, you 
needn’t go back and see her’’—this in 
answer to a movement I made toward the 
prison door. ‘‘I'll fix everything. Mr. 
Marny knows me.”’ 

I thanked the Sergeant, and we started 
for the air outside—somethinge we could 
breathe, something with a sky overhead 
and the dear earth underfoot, something 
the sun warmed and the free wind cooled. 

Only one thing troubled me now. I 
could not take the girl to the train myself, 
neither could Marny, for I had promised 
to lecture that same night for the Art Club 
at eight o'clock, and Marny was to intro- 
duce me. The railroad-station was three 
miles away. 

‘‘I’ve got it!’ cried Marny when we 
touched the sidewalk, elbowing our way 
among the crowd of loafers who always 
swarm about a place of this kind. (He 
was as much absorbed in the girl's future, 
when he heard her story, as I was.) ‘* Aunt 
Chloe lives within two blocks of us—let’s 
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hunt her up. She ought to be at home 
by this time.’ 

The old woman was just entering her 
street door when she heard Marny's voice, 
her basket on her arm, a rabbit-skin tippet 
about her neck. 

**Dat I will, honey, ** she answered posi- 
tively, when the case was laid before her. 
‘Dat Iwill; ’deed an’ double I will.”’ 

She stepped into the house, left her basket, 
joined us again on the sidewalk and walked 
with us back to the Sheriff's office. 

‘*All right,*’ said the Sergeant when we 
brought her in. ‘‘Yes, I know the old 
woman; the gal will be ready for her when 
she comes, but I guess I’d better send one 
of my men along with ’em both far as the 
depot. Ain’t no use takin’ no chances.’’ 

The dear old woman followed us again 
until we found a clerk in a branch ticket- 
office, who picked out a long green slip 
from a library of tickets, punched it with 
the greatest care with a pair of steel nippers, 
and slipped it into an official envelope 
labeled: ‘‘K.C. Pineyville, Ky. 8 p.m.’’ 

With this tightly grasped in her wrinkled 
brown hand, together with another pack- 
age of Marny’s many times in excess of 
the stage fare of thirty-six miles and which 
she slipped into her capacious bosom, Aunt 
Chloe ‘‘made her manners’’ with the 
slightest dip of a courtesy and left us with 
the remark: 

‘*Sha’n’t nothin’ tech her, honey; 
gwinter stick right close to her till de 
steam-cars git to movin’. I’ll be over 
early in de mawnin’ an’ let ye know. 
Doan’ worry, honey; ain’t nothin’ gwinter 
happen to her arter I gits my han’s on her.”’ 


When I came down to breakfast, Aunt 
Chloe was waiting for me in the hall. 
She looked like the old woman in the 
fairy-tale in her short black dress that came 
to’ her shoe-tops, snow-white apron and 
headkerchief, covered by a close-fitting 
nunlike hood—only the edge of the hand- 
kerchief showed—making her seem the 
old black saint that she was. It not being 
one of her cleaning-days, she had ‘‘kind 
o’ spruced herself up a li'l mite,’’ she 
said. She carried her basket, covered now 
with a white starched napkin instead of 
the red-and-yellow bandanna of work-days. 
No one ever knew what this basket con- 


: 


tained. ‘*Her luncheon,’ some of the art- 
students said; but if it did, no one had 
ever seen her eat it. ‘‘Some one else’s 
luncheon,’’ Marny added; ‘‘some sick 
body whom she looks after. There are 
dozens of them.’’ 

‘Larrovers fur meddlins,’’ Aunt Chloe 
invariably answered those whose curiosity 
got the better of their discretion—an ex- 
planation which only deepened the mystery, 
no one being able to translate it. 

‘*She’s safe, honey !’’ Aunt Chloe cried 
when she caught sight of me. ‘‘I toted de 
baby an’ she toted de box. Po’ li'l 
chinkapin! Mos’ break a body’s heart to 
see it! ’Clar’ to goodness, dat chile’s leg 
warn’t bigger’n a drumstick picked to de 
bone. De man de Sheriff sent wid us didn’t 
go no furder dan de gate, an’ when he lef’ 
us dey all sneaked in an’ did dere bes’ ter 
git her.from me. Wuss-lookin’ harum- 
scarums you ever see. Kep’ a-tellin’ 
her de ticket was good for ten days an’ 
dey’d go wid her back to town; an’ dat 
if she’d stay dey’d take her ’cross de ribber 
to see de city. I seed she wanted ter git 
home to her husban’, an’ she tol’ ’em so. 
Den dey tried to make her believe he was 
comin’ for her, and dey pestered her so 
an’ got her so mixed up wid deir lies dat 
I was feared she was gwine to give in arter 
all. She warn’t nothin’ but a po’ weak 
thing noways. Den I riz up an’ tol’ ’em 
dat I’d call a pleeceman an’ take dat ticket 
from her an’ de money I gin her beside, 
if she didn’t stay on dat car. I didn’t 
give her de ’velope; I had dat in my han’ 
to show de conductor when he come, so 
he could see whar she was ter git off. 
Here it is’’—and she handed me the ticket- 
seller’s envelope. ‘‘Warn’t nothin’ else 
saved me but dat. When dey see’d it, 
dey knowed den somebody was a-lookin’ 
arter her an’ dey give in. Po’ critter! I 
reckon she’s purty nigh home by dis time !"’ 


The story is told. It is all true, every 
sickening detail. Other stories just like 
it, some of them infinitely more pitiful, can 
be written daily by any one who will peer 
into the cages of Covington jail. There is 
nothing to be done; nothing can be done. 

It is the law of the land—the just, holy, 
beneficent law, which is no respecter of 


persons. 





Seca al 





ARRIAGE, as the civilized world 
to-day accepts it, represents what is 
undoubtedly the final and absolute result 
of unnumbered centuries of human experi- 
ence. Like so much else in life, if it is 
not the ideal solution of a momentous 
problem, it is at any rate the best solution 
of which mankind is capable. It serves its 
purpose, and on the whole, serves it very 
well. Substitutes for the monogamous 
union, so far as any have been suggested 
by theorists, are discredited by the fact 
that they have all been discarded, and that 
they all represent steps of social evolution 
beyond which the world has long since 
passed in its upward march toward moral 
stability and social peace. Promiscuity 
was abandoned when men and women ceased 
to rove, about with their fellow animals, 
and when the first glimmerings of the 
political instinct came to them, with its 
notion of subordinating this unlimited 
freedom of the individual to the common 
welfare. The so-called ‘‘beenah-marriage, ’’ 
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the polyandrous marriage, and finally the 
polygamous marriage, have each and all 
been tried and then discarded. If they 
still exist, they exist in strata of civilization 
lower than our own and they are among 
the more striking indications of racial 
inferiority. 

The sex-relation is the most important 
of all the relations which the sociologist, 
the jurist, and the physiologist have to 
study, for it exercises the most profound 
influence upon the life and happiness of 
the individual man and woman. Through 
the laws of heredity it determines even 
before birth, if not our destiny, at least our 
tendencies. It sends us forth into this 
great, terrible, enigmatic maze of life, 
either strong to conquer and mighty to re- 
sist, or else maimed and helpless from the 
start, the victims of physical infirmities, or 
the led slaves of transmitted appetites. 
And in our own lives, what a wonderful 
power it exerts! It arms or it shackles; it 
glorifies or it disgraces; it blesses or it blasts. 
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Now marriage is the outward, visible, 
religiously and legally sanctioned accept- 
ance of the sex-relation by human society. 
It represents the regulation and restriction 
of this relation in a way which is supposed 
to be at once the for the com- 
munity at large and for the individual as 
an individual. Like all general. enact- 
ments it is based upon rules and ignores 
exceptions. It assures the greatest good 
for the greatest number, and if in particu- 
lar cases it bears heavily upon some, never- 
theless it is accepted as being, on the 
whole, the best thing for the social and 
political organism. One must acknowl- 
edge that this assumption is in reality a 
true one. The test of centuries has served 
to justify it, as a still longer test has justi- 
fied the assumption upon which the whole 
fabric of our civilization rests—that by 
yielding up the unrestricted freedom which 
the primitive man possessed for the modi- 


wisest 


fied and regulated freedom which the 
civilized man accepts, the sum total of 


human happiness is increased and also guar- 
anteed forever. And this is true. For of 
the millions upon millions of marriages 
which are entered into under the conditions 
which are essentially the same in every 
Occidental nation, it is impossible to 
deny that the great majority of them are 
happy in a large sense. They afford’ sta- 
bility to the social system. They knit 
the community together by the firm bonds 
of interwoven interests. They give an 
intelligible and consistent basis for the 
transmission of property. And in the 
main they tend to preserve comfort and 
tranquillity. In so far as they fall short 
of giving perfect happiness, they only 
share in this the limitations which are in- 
separable from every human institution 
—limitations which find their source in 
the weakness and perversity of human 
nature. 

3ut because exceptions to a rule, when 
sufficiently numerous and insistent, will al- 
ways attract attention, the exceptions to the 
general rule that marriage makes for happi- 
ness have always been a subject for discus- 
sion and for arguments. This fact is re- 
flected in literature by an unfailing flow of 
gibes and jests of which marriage is the 


subject. It is reflected in legislation by 


laws which make provision for divorce. 
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It is reflected in philosophic theory by ab- 
stract speculations as to whether our exist- 
ing views of marriage might not be 
gradually but radically modified to the gen- 
eral advantage. Under the circumstances, 
it has always seemed to me that the most 
profitable subject for debate is not a change 
in the external conditions of marriage as 
they now exist, but rather an inquiry into 
what it is that makes for happiness in mar- 
riage and what for serious unhappiness. 
For it is not likely that after twenty centu- 
ries of experience that has been fairly justi- 
fied in its results, the world will ever alter 
anything so fundamental as an institution 
which has been evolved by necessity, 
strengthened by custom, dignified by law, 
and hallowed by religion, and which is 
associated in some way or other with every 
phase of human life as we now see it. 
The subject is therefore one which is best 
approached from its psychological side, 
with the purpose of considering, not how 
marriage may be dispensed with or how 
its obligations may be altered, but rather 
how the men and women of our modern 
world may best make it serve the ends for 
which it was intended. 

Every great institution that has grad- 
ually come into being has one interesting 
characteristic about it, and this charac- 
teristic is the circumstance that it was not 
developed in accordance with a conscious 
theory, but that on the contrary it affords 
material for the deduction of atheory. So 
it is with marriage. Looking at the monog- 
amous union, we see that it rests upon a 
fundamental principle which may be set 
forth in the following manner. A man 
and a woman are first attracted to one an- 
other by the natural impulse of mating, by 
a species of selection whose basis is pri- 
marily physical. Their preference for each 
other, originating thus, increases and gains 
strength for a time and holds them fast 
until the impulse has spent something of 
its force. The theory of the monogamous 
union is that this period of physical at- 
traction will last long enough for other ties 
to be formed between them. These other 
ties come from the community of interests 
between man and wife, interests which 
multiply and grow more complex every day 
through the intimacies of the life together 
a thousand little half- 


which extend to 











perceived yet in the mass extremely im- 


portant actions, seyings, thoughts and 
memories, and finally from the _ habits 
which arise out of these intimacies and 


which are powerful precisely in propor- 
tion as they are unnoticed. Therefore, 
when the ardor of pure passion wanes, and 
when outside of marriage its waning would 
naturally lead to separation and a reversion 
other 


to individual independence, these 

bonds are strong enough to banish any 
thought of breaking them. The conven- 
tions of society also play a part in 


strengthening the union, by rendering its 
dissolution if not impossible, at any rate 
both difficult and disagreeable. It follows, 
then, that marriage represents to most of 
those who enter it, a condition which is 
permanent, for the reason that to keep it 
so is to follow the line of least resistance. 

As a matter of fact, indeed, the number 
of really unhappy marriages is a very small 
one. If it seems large to the casual reader 
of newspapers, this is because the happy 
marriage, like the happy nation, is one 
which has no history; and when not even 
an approximation to complete contentment 
is attained, still the 
usually marked enough to bring about an 
actual break. We hear of the marriages 
that are failures; but the very fact that we 
hear of them and that so much is said about 
them, shows that they are in reality excep- 


discontent is not 


tional. In the main, the institution has 
been justified in its results. 
Yet while this is true of the great ma- 


jority of marriages, it is worth while to 
note that the exceptions are important, too; 
the more so as when examined, they really 
prove the soundness of the general theory. 
Marriage, as we have seen, is supposed to 
imply first of all a natural selection based 
the sex-instinct; and in the second 
place a community of interest succeeding 
the early and less binding motives. Experi- 
ence shows that where these two require- 
ments exist, there marriage is also invaria- 
bly successful in establishing a contented 
home. An unhappy marriage really 
means, then, that the two requirements 
have not in a particular case been satisfied. 
Either the sharers in it were attracted to 
each. other from the very first in unequal 
degrees; or else something prevented the 
development of the community of interest. 


on 
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The most disquieting fact with which 
the sociologists have to deal, lies in the 
evidence that it is in the more or less culti- 
vated classes that one finds marriage becom- 
ing less and Where the 
household is so simple as to make its con- 


less successful. 


duct a matter of anxiety to husband and 
wife alike, there they both go on contented 
for the interest 
They have the same 


with each other; common 
is forced upon them. 
anxieties, the same hopes, the same _plea- 
sures, the same They do 
have the time or the inclination to enjoy 
the luxury making each other miser- 
They are external 
quickly crushed into that unity of purpose 


rewards. not 
of 
able. by pressure 
which is the essence of true marriage. 

But of late the change in the status of 
woman has introduced a new element into 
the general problem; or rather it has given 
an extraordinary importance to an element 
which was formerly a fairly negligible 
The traditional marriage de- 
the correct adjustment of 


quantity. 
pended 

conditions that were physical and material. 
Marriage to-day is and 
more dependent for its success upon the 
adjustment of conditions that are psychical. 
I called attention in a former paper to the 
influence which the widening of women’s 
interests has had upon their willingness to 
marry. This influence is still more marked 
upon their capacity to attain and to give 


upon 


becoming more 


contentment in the marriages they make. 
Whereas in former 
sufficient that the 
physical reciprocity, in this age of ours 
the must 
procity as well. 
the community of interest was attained 


generations, it 
should 


was 
union involve 


union involve a psychic reci- 


And whereas, heretofore, 


with ease, it is now becoming far more 
difficult because of the tendency to discour- 
age a woman who marries from merging 
her separate individuality in her husband’s. 
Yet unless she does this, how can she have 
a complete and perfect interest in the life 
together, and for that matter how can he 
have such an interest either? Mrs. Stetson- 
Gilman's notion that in their occupations 
they should wholly independent of 


each other looks to a state of things which 


be 


would ultimately mean the discontinuance 
of marriage altogether; for in marriage it 
must be all or nothing. There must be a 
complete absorption of two lives in one 
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common existence, or else the two must 
still remain eternally apart. Man and 


wife must grow closer and closer together 
or they must become farther and farther 
removed from the perfect understanding 
which alone will enable them to face the 
world with fearlessness and faith. 

As to the psychic element in marriage, 
this demands a fuller and a different kind 
of love than that which is purely primitive 
and emotional. It is no longer enough 
that the attraction which comes from pas- 
should exist when marriages are 
made. In our introspective, analytical age, 
this even from the outset is insufficient. It 
will not tide the pair over the first eventful 
year of marriage. It will bring satiety 
far more quickly than it ought to do, and 
it will end in the sort of marriage which 
Tolstoy has so terribly depicted in the 
pages of his ‘* Kreutzer Sonata, ’’ and which 
he has so falsely taken as typical of every 
marriage. What is essential now to happi- 
the union of those who have felt 


sion 


ness in 

the modern tendency to self-analysis, is 
the larger love into which liking also 
enters. In the past, women have made 


lamentable failures of their lives by taking, 
in their ignorance, men whom they liked 
and did not love. The danger to-day is 
that they may take the men whom they love 
but do not like. To forget this is to run 
the risk of moral shipwreck. Love, in the 
old sense, is a thing of casual moments—of 
hours or, if you will, of days—but the 
love that also likes is unfailing and eternal. 
It can do more than quicken and thrill and 
shake those who are under the spell of 
It tinds its source in a deep con- 
that no less than 
physical. It never dies. It never is dis- 
satisfied or querulous. It is loyal and de- 
voted. It is unselfish in its every thought, 
and it does not pass away with the ecsta- 
It is the essence of true 


passion. 


tentment is spiritual 


sies of sensation. 
comradeship, waiting always to take up the 
torch which Love so frequently lets fall, 
and to keep the flame still brightly burn- 
ing, that it may cheer and warm and com- 
fort and not scorch. 


A well-known Italian critic, Signor 


Federigo Roberto, not long ago expressed 
a strong belief that Balzac’s greatest piece 
of luck consisted in his dying very soon 
after his marriage with Mme. Hanska, since 
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had he lived, he would have found a 
bitter disappointment in the union. This 
statement seems at first a rather shocking 
one; for the devotion of this extraordinary 
man to the one woman of his life makes 
one of the most beautiful and interesting 
chapters in the whole history of romantic 
love. Existing as he did for her alone for 
more: than eighteen years, dedicating to 
her all his genius, all his thought, and all 
the passionate intensity of his being, it has 
always seemed a most pathetic end that no 
sooner was she wholly free to marry him 
than he died. Yet there is reason to sup- 
pose that what Signor Roberto says is true. 


Balzac had both sides of his nature de- 
veloped to a remarkable degree. He was 


physically a giant; he was psychically a 
giant, too. But the mystic, dreamy, tan- 
talizing Polish woman who swayed his soul 
so absolutely by her profound understanding 
of it, was really a fit mate for him upon 
That she felt her 


his psychic side alone. 
that she 


limitations is clear from the fact 
did not marry him as soon as she was free 
to do so, but made him wait through two 
more agonizing years of expectation. Had 
his mate completely, nothing 
whatever would have kept them 
dered. She would have come to him even 
had it been over coals of fire. 

The lesson of this seems to be that the 
true marriage for those who are not merely 
proletarians must involve the perfect 
balance of these two essential qualities; 
that absolute harmony of life in mar- 
riage is for those alone who can give as 
much as they receive; and that marriage 
is fortunate only in proportion as it ap- 
proximates to this ideal. 

In most marriages, however, that are 
not happy it is the wife rather than the 
husband who is oftenest disappointed. Men 
are to-day very much the same as they 
have always been, while women have be- 
come far more exacting, because less de- 
pendent, than they used to be. They are 
more keenly alive to their temperamental 
necessities; they understand themselves 
much better, and therefore they expect to 
be much better understood. In former 
times, when marriage disappointed them, 
the disappointment was but vaguely felt 
and was ill-defined, or rather not defined 
To-day the modern woman knows 


she been 
sun- 


at all. 
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her own nature thoroughly, and is quick to 
feel its demands whenever they become 


insistent. 
Hence, in “marriage, the modern wom- 
an is a clear-eyed judge of the inade- 


quacies of her mate, and no illusion lasts 
for very long. Apart from the funda- 
mental satisfaction of the sex-instinct, pure 
and simple, the normal woman makes two 
other demands upon him with whom she 
seeks to live out her whole life; and 
of these demands is for sentiment, and the 
other for the finer understanding. First of 
all for sentiment—not sentimentality—be- 
cause sentiment gives the magic touch 
which can make beautiful and noble that 
which without it is repellent and almost 
brutish. And understanding—the finer 
understanding—must exist, because with- 
out it there can never spring up the perfect 
liking which completes and envelops love, 
and saves it from the bitterness of an early 
death. Perhaps, in reality, sentiment and 
the finer understanding are one and the 
same. Certainly they are most intimately 
joined, just as feeling is always linked with 
penetrative thought; but however this 
may be, the absence of them is fatal to a 
woman’s happiness in marriage. 

Pitiful is the mistake of the woman who 
marries before she really knows. In the 
end, passion will find her cold, kindness 
will only exasperate her, constancy will 
earn from her something very like con- 
tempt. She would rather be beaten once 
a week, she would welcome the heartburn- 
ings of jealousy, she would endure the 
heavy-heartedness of neglect—anything 
rather than the heavy, unintelligent, com- 
placent, dead level of fatuity 
which always does the right thing at the 
wrong time and never knows the difference 
or even dreams that there exists a differ- 
ence. What will not a woman endure if 
she can only have her compensations! 
When Thackeray made Blanche Amory cry 
out, ‘‘I7 me faut des émotions!’’ he thought 
that he was giving the final touch to a 
picture of selfish insincerity; but he was 
really expressing the eternal formula of 
femininity, and was more profound than he 
supposed. For in this, Blanche Amory 
was not an individual at all, but a type of 


one 


domestic 
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her whole Emotion—not vulgar, 
cheap, theatrical emotion, but the deep 
satisfaction suffuses itself with a 


thrill throughout a woman’s very soul when 


sez. 
which 


every mood of hers is met instinctively— 
that sort of emotion is the very essence of 
her being, and the lack of it is spiritual 
death. For nothing in the world can take 
the place of it. You will husbands 
who are kindly, fond of home, and married 
to women who are upright, conscientious 
and intensely and yet their 
homes will be unhappy to the verge of 
anguish. The wife can find no fault in 
anything that is external; yet her nerves 
may be strained to the snapping-point 
whenever she is with her husband, so that 
his mere presence makes her wish that she 
could die—and just because of his intoler- 
able obtuseness, his utter blindness to the 
fact that the greatest thing in life to her 
is not the payment of the cook, or the dec- 
oration of the house, or the clumsy, blun- 
dering affection that is perhaps more mad- 
deningly irritating than all else, but rather 
a supreme appreciation of the shades of 
feeling, an appreciation of which he has 


see 


honorable; 


no more conception than he has of the 
interstellar spaces. 

For proletarians all this complexity in 
married life The daily 
struggle for material advantage keeps them 
in the primitive condition of our ancestors. 
But more and more each year, this terrible 
incompatibility between the still unde- 
veloped man and the rapidly developing 
woman intrudes itself upon the notice of 
the student of our modern life. It raises 
the perplexing question of the ignorance 
of women when they make the most mo- 
mentous choice that they are ever called 
upon to make, and it demands to know 
the tests by which, before the final step is 
taken, the possibility of error can be recog- 
nized and thus How can a 
woman know that she be a mere 
spiritual bankrupt in a marriage that is 
open to her? 
in itself to undertake 
guidance, so far as it goes, can be found 
in the precept of a who 
sagaciously declared: ‘‘If you are doubtful 


has no existence. 


avoided. 
will not 
To answer this question is 


a book; but safe 


famous Roman 


about any action, do not do it.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF A WICKED 


FEME 
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Epitomized for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


By BRET 


i. 

HE great Pyramid towered up from the 
Desert with its apex toward the moon 
which hung in the sky. For centuries it 
had stood thus, disdaining the aid of 
Gods or Man, being, as the Sphynx herself 
observed, able to up for itself. 
And this was no small praise from that sub- 
lime yet mysterious female who had seen 
the ages come and go, empires rise and 
fall, novelist novelist, and who, 
for and the 
center of admiration and men’s idolatrous 
worship, had yet—wonderful for a woman 
—through it all kept her head, which now 
remained survey calmly the 
Present. Indeed, at that that 
magnificent and peaceful face seemed to 
have lost—with a few unimportant features 
—its usual expression of speculative wisdom 
and intense disdain; its mouth smiled, its 
left eyelid seemed to droop. As the opal 
tints of dawn deepened upon it, the eyelid 
seemed to droop lower, closed, and quickly 
recovered itself twice. You would have 

thought the Sphynx had winked. 

Then arose a Voice like a wind on the 
Desert—but really from the direction of 
the Nile, where a hired dahabiyeh lay 
moored to the bank—‘* ’Arry Axes! *Arry 
With it came also a flapping, 
the sacred 


stand 


succeed 


eons cy¢les cynosure and 


alone to 


moment 


Axes!”’ 
trailing vision from the water 
Ibis itself—and with wings aslant drifted 





mournfully away to its own creaking 
echo: ‘‘K’raksis! K‘raksis!’’ Again 
arose the weird Voice: °° ‘Arry Axes! 
Wotcher doin’ of?’’ and again the Ibis 
croaked its wild refrain: ‘‘K’raksis! 
K’ raksis !’’ Moonlight and the Hour 


wove their own Mystery (for which the 
author is not responsible), and the Voice 
was heard no 3ut when the full 
day sprang in glory over the Desert, it 
illuminated the few remaining but suffi- 
ciently large features of the Sphynx with 
a burning saffron radiance! The Sphynx 
had indeed blushed! 
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Kensington, and even the bosky Wood of 
the Evangelist had sent their latest luxury 
and style to flout the tombs of the past 
with the ghastly flippancy of to-day. The 
cheap tripper was there—the latest example 
of the Darwinian theory—apelike, flea- and 
curio-hunting! Shamelessly inquisitive and 
always hungry, what did he know of the 
Sphynx or the Pyramids or the Voice—and 
forthe matter of that, what did they know 
of him? And yet he was not half bad in 
comparison with the 
these people who pretend to have lungs and 
what not, and instead of galloping on 
merry hunters through the frost and snow 
of Piccadilly and Park, instead of enjoy- 
ing the roaring fires of piled logs in the 
evening, at the first approach of winter 
steal away to the Land of the Sun, and de- 
cline to die, like honest Britons, on British 
soil. And then they know nothing of the 
Egyptians and are horrified at **bakshish, ’’ 
which they really ought to pay for the 
privilege of shocking the straight-limbed, 


**swagger people’ ’— 


naked-footed Arab in his single rough 
garment with their baggy, elephant- 


legged trousers! And they know nothing 
of the mystic land of the old gods, filled 
with profound of the  super- 
natural, dark secrets yet unexplored except 
in this book. Well might the great Mem- 
non murmur after this lapse of these thou- 
sand years, ‘‘They’re making me tired !"’ 

Such was the blissful, self-satisfied igno- 
rance of Sir Midas Pyle, or as Lord Fitz- 
Fulke, with his delightful imitation of the 
East London accent, called him, Sir *‘ Myde 
His Pyle,** as he leaned back on his divan 
in the Grand Cairo Hotel. He was the 
vulgar editor and proprietor of a vulgar 


enigmas 


London newspaper, and had brought his 
wife with him, who was vainly trying to 
marry off his faded daughters. There was 
to be a fancy-dress ball at the hotel that 
night, and Lady Pyle hoped that her girls, 
if properly disguised, might have a better 
chance. Here, too, was Lady Fitz-Fulke, 
whose mother was immortalized by By- 
ron—sixty if a day, yet still dressing 
youthfully—who had sought the Land of 
the Sphynx in the faint hope that in the 
















































contiguity of that lady she might pass for 
being young. Alaster McFeckless, a splen- 
did young Scotchman—already dressed as a 
Florentine sailor of the fifteenth century, 
which enabled him to show his magnificent 
calves quite as well as in his native High- 
land dress, and who had added with char- 
acteristic noble pride a sporran to his 
costume —was lolling on another divan. 

‘‘O those exquisite, those magnificent 
eyes of hers! Eh, sirs!’’ he murmured 
suddenly, as waking from a dream. 

‘‘O damn her eyes!"’ said Lord Fitz- 
Fulke languidly. ‘*Tell you what, old 
man, you're just gone on that girl!’ 

‘*Ha!’’ roared McFeckless, springing to 
his feet, ‘‘ye will be using such language 
of the bonniest—-—’’ 

‘*You will excuse me, gentlemen,’’ said 
Sir Midas, who hated scenes unless he had 
a trusted reporter with him, **but I think 
it is time for me to go upstairs and put on 
my Windsor uniform, which I find exceed- 
ingly convenient for these mixed assem- 
blies.’’ He withdrew, caressing his pro- 
tuberant paunch with some dignity, as the 
two men glanced fiercely at each other. 

In another moment they might have 
sprung at each other’s throats. But 
luckily at this instant a curtain was pushed 
aside as if by some waiting listener, and a 
thin man entered, dressed in cap and gown 
—which would have been simply academic 
but for his carrying in one hand behind 
him a bundle of birch twigs. It was 
Dr. Haustus Pilgrim——a noted London 





practitioner and specialist—dressed as ‘* Ye 
Olde-fashioned Pedagogue.’’ He was pre- 
sumably spending his holiday on the Nile 
in a large dahabiyeh with a number of 
friends, among whom he counted the two 
momentary antagonists he had just inter- 
rupted, but those who knew the doctor’s 
far-reaching knowledge and cryptic” re- 
searches believed he had his own scientific 
motives. 

The two men turned quickly as he 
entered; the angry light faded from their 
eyes and an awed and respectful submis- 
sion to the intruder took its place. He 
walked quietly toward them, put a lozenge 
in the mouth of one and felt the pulse of 
the other, gazing critically at both. 

**We will be all right in a moment,*’ he 
said, with professional confidence. 
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‘*T say!’ said Fitz-Fulke, gazing at the 
doctor’s costume, *‘you look dooced smart 
in those togs, don’ tcherknow.’”’ 

‘They suit me,’’ said the doctor, with 
a playful swish of his birch twigs, at which 
the two grave men shuddered. ‘*But you 
were speaking of somebody's beautiful 
eyes.”’ 

‘The Princess Zut-Ski's,’’ returned Mc- 
Feckless eagerly; ‘‘and this daft callant 
said—-——"’ 

‘*He didn’t like them,’’ put in Fitz- 
Fulke promptly. 

‘*Ha!’’ said the doctor sharply, ‘*and 
As Fitz-Fulke hesitated, 
he added bruskly: ‘‘There! Run away 
and play! I’ve business with this young 
man,’’ pointing to McFeckless. 

As Fitz-Fulke escaped gladly from the 
room, the doctor turned to McFeckless. 
‘‘It won't do, my boy. The Princess is 
not for you—you'll only break your heart 
and ruin your family over her! That’s my 
advice. Chuck her!’’ 

**But I cannot,’’ said McFeckless 
humbly. ‘‘Think of her weirdly beau- 
tiful eves. 


why not, sir?’’ 


‘*T see,’’ said the doctor meditatively ; 
**sort of makes you feel creepy? Kind of 
all-overishness, eh? That's like her. But 
whom have we here?”’ 

He was staring at a striking figure that 
had just entered, closely followed by a crowd 
of admiring spectators. And, indeed, he 
seemed worthy of the homage. His mag- 
nificent form was closely attired in a 
velveteen jacket and trousers, with a 
singular display of pearl buttons along the 
seams, that were absolutely lavish in their 
quantity; a hat adorned with feathers and 
roses completed his singularly picturesque 
equipment. 

‘*Chevalier!*’ burst out McFeckless in 
breathless greeting. 

‘*‘Ah, mon ami! What good chance?’’ 
returned the newcomer, rushing to him and 
kissing him on both cheeks, to the British 
horror of Sir Midas, who had followed. 
‘‘Ah, but you are perfect!’’ he added, 
kissing his fingers in admiration of Mc- 
Feckless’ Florentine dress. 

‘*But you?—what is this ravishing cos- 
tume?’’ asked McFeckless, with a pang of 
jealousy. ‘* You are God-like.’’ 

‘‘It is the dress of what you call the 
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Koster—a transplanted Phenician tribe,’’ 
answered the other. ‘*They who knocked 
‘em in the road of Old Kent—know you 
not the legend?’’ As he spoke, he lifted 
his superb form to a warrior’s height and 
gesture. 

**But is this quite correct?** asked Fitz- 
Fulke of the doctor. 

**Perfectly,*’ said the doctor oracularly. 
‘The renowned ‘ ’Arry Axes’—I beg his 
pardon,*’ he interrupted himself hastily, 
‘I mean the Chevalier—is perfect in his 
The Koster is 
cor- 


archeology and ethnology. 
originally a Gipsy, which is but a 
ruption of the word ‘Egyptian,’ and, if I 


mistake not, that gentleman is a_ lineal 
descendant. *’ 
**But he is called ‘Chevalier’ and he 


speaks like a Frenchman, ** said Fluffy. 

‘*‘And being a Frenchman, of course, 
knows nothing outside of Paris,’’ said Sir 
Midas. 

‘‘We are in the Land of Mystery,’’ 
said the doctor gravely, in a low voice. 
‘*You have heard of the Egyptian Hall and 
the Temple of Mystery !"’ 

A shudder passed through many that 
were there, but the majority were follow- 
ing with wild adulation the superb Koster, 
who with elbows slightly outward and 
hands turned inward was passing toward 
the ballroom. McFeckless accompanied 
him with conflicting emotions. Would he 
see the incomparable Princess, who was 
lovelier and even still more a mystery 
than the Chevalier? Would she—terrible 
thought !—succumb to his perfections? 


III. 


The Princess was already there, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of admirers—equal if 
not superior to those who were following 
the superb Chevalier. Indeed, they met 
almost as rivals! Their eyes sought each 
other in splendid competition. The 
Chevalier turned away, dazzled and inco- 
herent. ‘‘She is adorable, magnificent !*’ 
he gasped to McFeckless. ‘‘I love her on 
the instant! Behold, I am_ transported, 
ravished! Present me.’’ 

Indeed, as she stood there in a strange 
gauzy garment of exquisite colors, appar- 
ently shapeless, yet now and then reveal- 
ing her perfect figure, like a bather seen 
through undulating billows, she was lovely. 
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Two wands were held in her taper fingers, 
whose mystery only added to the general 
curiosity, but whose weird and cabalistic 
uses were to be seen later. Her magnificent 
face, strange in its beauty, was stranger 
still, since with perfect archeological Egy)- 
tian correctness she presented it only in 
profile, at whatever angle the spectator 


stood. But such a profile! The words of 
the great Poet-King rose to McFeckless’ 


lips: ‘‘Her nose is a tower that looketh 
toward Damascus. ”’ 

He hesitated a moment, torn with love 
and jealousy, and then presented his friend. 
** You will fall in love with her—and then— 
you will fall also by my hand,*’ he hissed 
in his rival’s ear and fled tumultuously. 

**Voulez-vous danser, mademoiselle?’’ 
whispered the Chevalier in the perfect ac- 
cent of the boulevardier. 

‘*Merci beaucoup,’’ she replied in the 
diplomatic courtesies of the Ambassadeurs. 

They danced together, not once, but 
many times, to the admiration, the wonder 
and envy of all; to the scandalized repro- 
bation of a proper few. Who was she? 
Who was he? It was easy to answer the 
last question: the world rang with the 
reputation of ‘*Chevalier, the Artist.’’ 
But she was still a mystery. 

Perhaps they were not so to each other! 
He was gazing deliriously into her eyes. 
She was looking at him in disdainful 
curiosity. ‘‘I’ve you before some- 
where, haven't I?’’ she said at last, with a 
crushing significance. 

He shuddered, he knew not why, and 
passed his hand over his high forehead. 
**Yes, I go there very often,’’ he replied 
vacantly. ‘*‘But you, mademoiselle—you 
—I have met before.’ 

‘‘O ages, ages ago!’” There was some- 
thing weird in her emphasis. 

‘‘Mfa!’’ said a voice near them, ‘‘I 
thought so!’’ It was the doctor, peering 
at them curiously. ‘*And you both feel 
rather dazed and creepy?’’ He suddenly 
felt their pulses, lingering, however, as the 
Chevalier fancied, somewhat longer than 
necessary over the lady’s wrist and beau- 
tiful arm. He then put a small round box 
in the Chevalier’s hand, saying, ‘‘One be- 
fore each meal,’’ and turning to the lady 
with caressing professional accents said, 
‘‘We must wrap ourselves closely and 
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endeavor to induce perspiration, ’’ and hur- 
ried away, dragging the Chevalier with 
him. When they reached a_ secluded 
corner, he said, ‘* You had just now a kind 
of feeling, don’t you know, as if you'd 
sort of been there before; didn’t you?"’ 

‘*Yes, what you call a—preexistence,”’ 
said the Chevalier, wonderingly. 

‘*Yes, I have often observed that, those 
who doubt a future state of existence have 
no hesitation in accepting a previous one, ’’ 
said the doctor dryly. ‘‘But come, I see 
fromthe way the crowd are hurrying that 
your Divinity’s number is up—I mean,’’ 
he correeted.-himself hastily, ‘‘that she is 
profgbly=dancing again.’’ 

‘‘Aha! with him, the imbecile 
Feckless?’’ gasped the Chevalier. 

‘*No, alone.’’ 

She was indeed alone in the center of the 
ballroom—with outstretched arms, revolv- 
ing in an occult, weird, dreamy, mystic, 
druidical, cabalistic circle. They now for 
the first time perceived the meaning of 
those strange wands which appeared to be 
attached to the many folds of her diapha- 
nous skirts and involved her in a fleecy, 
whirling cloud. Yet in the wild convolu- 
tions of her garments and the mad gyra- 
tions of her figure, her face was upturned 
with the seraphic intensity of a devotee— 
and her lips parted as with the impassioned 
appeal. for ‘‘Light! More light!’’ And 
the appeal was answered. A flood of blue, 
crimson, yellow and green radiance was 
alternately poured upon her from the black 
box of a mysterious Nubian slave in the 
gallery. The effect was marvelous; at 
one moment she appeared as a martyr in a 
sheet of flame, at another as an angel 
wrapped in white and muffled purity, and 
again as a nymph of the cerulean sea, and 
then suddenly a cloud of. darkness seemed 
to-descend upon her, through which for an 
instant her figure, as immaculate and per- 
fect as a marble statue, showed distinctly 
—then the light went out and she vanished ! 

The whole assembly burst into a raptu- 
rous cry. Even the common Arab attend- 
ants who were peeping in at the doors 
raised their melodious native cry, ‘‘Alloe, 
Fullah!’* ‘‘ Alloe, Fullah !’’ again and again. 

A shocked silence followed. Then the 


Mc- 


voice of Sir Midas Pyle was heard address- 
ing Dr. Haustus Pilgrim. 
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‘*May we not presume, sir, that what we 
have just seen is not unlike that remark- 
able exhibition when I was pained to meet 
you one evening at the Alhambra?’’ 

The doctor coughed slightly. ‘‘The 
Alhambra—ah, yes! er—-refer, I 
presume, to Granada and the Land of the 
Moor, where we last met. The music and 
dance are both distinctly Moorish—which 
after all is akin to the Egyptian. I am 
gratified indeed that your memory should 
be so retentive and your archeological com- 
parison so accurate. But see! the ladies 
are retiring. Let us follow.’’ 





——you 


IV. 

The intoxication produced by the per- 
formance of the Princess naturally had its 
reaction. The British moral soul, startled 
out of its hypocrisy the night before, de- 
manded the bitter beer of self-consciousness 
and remorse the next morning. The ladies 
were now openly shocked at what they 
had secretly envied. Lady Pyle was, how- 
ever, propitiated by the doctor’s assurance 
that the Princess was a friend of Lady 
Fitz-Fulke, who had promised to lend her 
youthful age and aristocratic prestige to 
the return ball which the Princess had 
determined to give at her own home. 
‘*Still I think the Princess open to criti- 
cism,’’ said Sir Midas oracularly. 

‘‘Damn all criticism and critics!’’ burst 
out McFeckless, with the noble frankness of 
a passionate and yet unfettered soul. Sir 
Midas, who employed critics in his busi- 
ness, as he did other base and ignoble 
slaves, drew up himself and his paunch 
and walked away. 

The Chevalier cast a superb look at Mc- 
Feckless. ‘‘Voili! Regard me well! I 
shall seek out this Princess when she is 
with herself! Alone, comprenez? I shall 
seek her at her hotel in the Egyptian Hall! 
Ha! Ha! Ishall seek Zut-Ski! Zut!’’ 
and he made that rapid yet graceful mo- 
tion of his palm against his thigh known 
only to the true Parisian. 

‘‘It’s a rum hole where she lives, and 
nobody gets a sight of her,’’ said Flossy. 
‘*Tt’s like a beastly family vault, don’t you 
know, outside, and there’s a kind of nigger 
doorkeeper that vis¢és you and chucks you 
out if you haven’t the straight tip. I'll 
show you the way, if you like.”’ 
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‘*Allons, en avant!’’ said the Chevalier 
gaily. ‘‘I precipitate myself there on the 
instant.”’ 

‘*Remember !’’ hissed McFeckless, grasp- 
ing his arm, ‘‘you shall account to me!”’ 

‘*Bien!’’ said the Chevalier, shaking 
him off lightly. ‘‘All a-rrright.’’ Then 
in that incomparable barytone which had 
so often enthralled thousands, he moved 
away, trolling the first verse of the Princess’ 
own faint, sweet, sad song of the ‘‘Lotus 
Lily’? that thrilled McFeckless 
through the Chevalier’s marked French 
accent. 


even 


‘*O a hard zing to get is ze Lotus Lillee! 
She lif in ze swamp—in ze watair chillee ; 
She make your foot wet—and you look so sillee 
3ut you buy her for sixpence in Piccadillee !”’ 


In half an hour the two men reached the 
remote suburb where the Princess lived, a 
gloomy, windowless building. Pausing 
under a low archway over which in Egyp- 
tian characters appeared the faded legend, 
‘Sta Ged Oor,’’ they found a Nubian 
slave blocking the dim entrance. 

‘‘T leave you here,’’ said Flossy hur- 
riedly, ‘‘as even I left once before—only 
then I was slightly assisted by his sandaled 
foot,’’ he added, rubbing himself thought- 
fully. ‘‘But better luck to you.”’’ 

As his companion retreated swiftly, the 
Chevalier turned to the slave and would 
have passed in, but the man stopped him. 
‘Got a pass, boss?”’ 


‘*No,’’ said the Chevalier. 

The man looked at him keenly. ‘‘O, I 
see! one of de profesh.”’ 

The Chevalier nodded haughtily. The 


man preceded him by devious, narrow ways 
and dark staircases, coming abruptly upon 
a small apartment where the Princess sat 
on a low divan. A single lamp enclosed 
in an ominous wire cage flared above her. 
Strange things lay about the floor and 
shelves, and from another door he could 
see hideous masks, frightful heads and 
disproportionate faces. He shuddered 
slightly, but recovered himself and fell on 
his knees before her. ‘‘I lofe you,’’ 
said mad’y. ‘‘I have always lofed you!’’ 

‘‘For how long?’’ she asked, with a 
strange smile. 

He covertly consulted his shirt-cuff. 
‘‘For tree tousand fife hundred and sixty- 
two years,’’ he said rapidly. 


he 
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She looked at him disdainfully. ‘‘The 
doctor has been putting you up to that! 
It won't wash! I don’t refer to your shirt- 
cuff,’’ she added with deep satire. 

‘*Adorable one!’’ he broke out passion- 


ately, attempting to embrace her. ‘‘I 
have come to take you.’’ Without mo- 
ving, she touched a knob inthe wall. <A 


trap-door beyond him sank, and out of the 
bowels of the earth leaped three indescri- 
bable demons. Then, rising, she took a 
cake of chalk from the table and, drawing 
a mystic half-circle on the floor, returned 
to the divan, lit a cigarette and, leaning 
comfortably back, said in a low, monoto- 
nous voice, ‘‘Advance one foot within that 
magic line, and on that head, although it 
wore a crown, I launch the curse of 
Rome.’”’ 

‘‘I—only wanted to take you—with a 
kodak,’’ he said, with a light laugh to con- 
ceal his confusion, as he produced the in- 
strument from his coat-tail pocket. 

‘‘Not with that cheap box,’’ she said, 
nificent disdain. ‘‘Come 
decent instrument—and 
perhaps Then, lightly humming in 
a pure contralto, ‘‘I’ve been photographed 
like this—I’ve photographed like 
that,’’ she summoned the slave to conduct 
him back, and vanished through a canvas 
screen, which nevertheless seemed to the 
dazed Chevalier to be the stony front of 
the Pyramids. 


rising with ma 
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V. 

‘*And you saw her?’’ said the doctor, in 
French. 

‘‘Yes, but the three-thousand-year gag 
did not work! She spotted you, cher ami, 
on the instant. And she wouldn’t let me 
take her with my kodak.”’ 

The doctgr looked grave. 
mused thoughtfully. ‘*You must have my 


‘*T see,’’ he 


camera—a larger one and more bulky per- 
haps to carry, but she will not object. to 
that, she who has stood for full-lengths. 
I will give you some private instructions. ’”’ 
‘*But, cher doctor, this previous-exist- 
ence idea—at what do you arrive?”’ 
‘*There is much to say for it,’’ said the 
‘*Tt has survived in the 
Who can tell? That 


doctor oracularly. 
belief of all ages. 


some men in a previous existence may 
continued the 


have been goats or apes,’’ 
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doctor, looking at him curiously, ‘‘does 
not seem improbable! From the time of 
Pythagoras we have known that; but that 
the individual as an individual has 
been remanded or projected, has harked 
back or anticipated himself, is, we may 
say, with our powers of apperception— 
that is, the perception that we are perceiv- 


eo, 
ego 


ing—is _’’ 

But the Chevalier had fled. ‘*No 
matter,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I will see 
McFeckless.’’ He did. He found him 


gloomy, distraught, baleful. He felt his 
pulse. ‘‘The mixture as before,’’ he said 
briefly, ‘‘and a little innocent diversion. 
There is an Aunt Sally on-the esplanade— 
It will do you 
woman ! 


two throws for a penny. 
Think no 
Listen—I wish you well; your family have 
always been good patients of mine. Marry 
some good Scotch girl—I know one with fifty 
Let the Princess go!"’ 
him—never! I will marry her! 
he murmured softly to himself— 


good. more of this 


thousand pounds. 

“To 
Yet.” 
‘*feefty thousand pun’ is nae small sum. 
Aye! Not that I for siller—but 
feefty thousand pun"! 

VI. 

Doctor Haustus knew that the Chevalier 
had again visited the Princess—although 
he had kept the visit a secret and indeed 
was himself invisible for a day or two after- 


eare 


Eh, sirs!*’ 


ward. At last the doctor's curiosity in- 
duced him to visit the Chevalier’s apart- 
ment. Entering, he was surprised—even 


in that Land of Mystery—to find the room 
profoundly dark, smelling of Eastern 
drugs, and the Chevalier sitting before a 
large plate of glass which he was examining 
by the aid of a lurid ruby lamp-—the only 
light inthe weird gloom. — His face was pale 
and distraught, his locks were disheveled. 

**Voila!’’ he said. ‘*Mon Dieu! It is 
my third attempt. Always the same 
hideous, monstrous, unearthly! It is she, 
and yet it is not she!’ 

The doctor, professional man as he was 
and inured to such spectacles, was startled ! 
The plate before him showed the Princess’ 
face in all its beautiful contour, but only 
dimly veiling a ghastly death’s-head below. 
There was the whole bony structure of the 
the 


head and the eyeless sockets; even 


graceful, swanlike neck showed the articu 
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lated vertebral column that supported it in 
all its hideous reality. The beautiful 
shoulders were there, dimly as in a dream 
—but beneath was the empty clavicle, the 
knotty joint, the hollow sternum and the 
ribs of a skeleton half-length! 
The doctor’s voice broke the 
‘*My friend,’’ he said dryly, ‘‘you see only 
You see what she really is, 
You see 


silence. 


the truth! 
this peerless Princess of yours. 
her as she is to-day, and you see her kin- 
ship to the bones that have lain for cen- 
turies in yonder Pyramid. Yet they were 
once as fair as this, and this was as fair as 
they—in effect, the same! You that have 
madly, impiously adored her superficial 
beauty, the mere dust of to-morrow, let 
this be a warning to you! You that have 
no soul to speak of, let that suffice you! 
Take her and be happy. Adieu!’’ 

Yet as he passed out of the fitting tomb- 
like gloom of the apartment and descended 
the stairs, he murmured to himself: ‘*Odd 
that I should have lent him my camera 
with the Réntgen-ray attachment still on. 
No matter! It is not the first time that 
the Princess has appeared in two parts the 


same evening.’ 
VII. 


In spite of envy, jealousy and malice, a 
than all 


certain curiosity greater these 
drew everybody to the Princess Zut-Ski’s 
ball. Lady Fitz-Fulke was there in virgin 
white, looking more youthful than ever in 
spite of her sixty-five years and the card 
labeled ** Fresh 
had playfully placed upon her enameled 
shoulder. The MeFecklesses, Pyles, 


Flossy, the doctor and the Chevalier— 


paint’? which somebody 


“a 
the 


looking still anxious—were in attendance. 

The mysterious Nubian doorkeeper ad- 
mitted the guests through the same narrow 
passages, much to the disgust of Lady Pyle 
and the discomfiture of her paunchy hus- 
band, but on reaching a large circular in- 
terior hall, a 
for them. It 
trance to the body of the hall was along a 
bare wall some 


greater surprise was in store 


was found that the only en- 


narrow ledge against the 


distance from the floor, which obliged the 


guests to walk’ slowly in single file along 
roe 


this precarious strip, giving them the atti- 
tudes of an Egyptian frieze, which was sug 


ee . 
gested in the ori them 





inal plaster above 


r 
= 











"ae 





It is needless to say that, while the effect was 
ingenious and striking from the center of 
the 


few personal friends, it was exceedingly 


room Where the Princess stood with a 
uncomfortable to the figures themselves, in 
their the 
especially a figure of Sir Midas Pyle’s pro 


enforeed march along ledge- 


portions. Suddenly an exclamation broke 
from the doctor. 

‘Do 
pointing to the figure of the Chevalier, who 


you see,’’ he said to the Princess, 


was filing along with his sinewy hands 
slightly turned inward, **how surprisingly 
like he is to the first attendant on the King 
in the real frieze above? And that,*’ added 
the doctor, ‘*‘was none other than ‘Arry 
Axes, the Egyptian you are always think- 
ing of.’ And he peered curiously at her. 
**Goodness me !** murmured the Princess, 
in an Arabic much more soft and fluent than 
the original gum. ‘*So he does look like 
him. ’’ 

**And do you know you look like him, 
Would mind taking a 


around tog@ether?’’ 


too? you walk 
They did, amid the acclamations of the 
The 


Princess, however, was quite white as she 


crowd. The likeness was perfect. 
eagerly rejoined the doctor. 

**And this 
a low whisper. 


means———?"* she hissed in 


‘“‘That he is the real ‘Arry Axes! 
Hush, not a word now! We join the 
dahabiyeh to-night. At daybreak you will 
meet him at the fourth angle of the 


Pyramid, first turning from the Nile!’ 
VII. 


The crescent moon hung again over the 
like a silver 


The 


Sphynx—mighty guesser of riddles, reader 


apex of the Great Pyramid, 
cutting from the rosy nail of a houri. 


of rebuses and universal solver of missing 
words—looked over the unfathomable Des 
ert and these few pages, with the worried, 
hopeless eX pression of one who is obliged 
And then the wail- 
ing voice of a woman, toiling up the steep 


at last to give it up. 


steps of the Pyramid, was heard above the 
creaking of the Ibis: ‘**Arry Axes! Where 
Wait for me.”’ 

**J’y suis,’’ 


are you? 
said a voice from the very 
summit of the stupendous granite bulk, 
‘vet | it.’? And that 
faint light the figure of a man was seen, 


cannot reach in 


F 
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lifting his arms wildly toward the moon. 
‘* *Arry Axes,*’ persisted the voice, drift 
ing higher, ** wait for me; we are pursued. ”*’ 
A band of Nu- 


bians, headed by the doctor, was already 


And indeed it was true. 


swarming like ants up the Pyramid and the 
And 


the sun rose, it was upon the white sails of 


unhappy pair were secured. when 


the dahabiyeh, the vacant Pyramid and 
the slumbering Sphynx. 


There was great excitement at the Cairo 
Hotel the next The 
and the Chevalier had disappeared and 
with them Alaster McFeckless, Lady Fitz- 
Fulke, the doctor and even his dahabiyeh! 


morning. Princess 


A thousand rumors had been in circulation. 
Sir Midas Pyle looked up from the ‘ 
with his usual I-told-you-so expression. 
‘It is the most extraordinary thing, 
don‘tcherknow, ”’ Fitz-Fulke. ‘‘It 
Dr. Haustus Pilgrim was here 


‘Times’’ 


said 
seems that 
nerve 


as a specialist—in 


the treatment of hallucinations produced 


professionally 


by neurotic conditions, you know.’’ 
‘*4 mad-doctor, here !’’ gasped Sir Midas. 


‘Yes. The Princess, the Chevalier, Mc- 
Feckless, and even my mother were all 
patients of his on the dahabiyeh. He be- 


lieved, don’tcherknow, in humoring them 
letting them follow out 
The Princess was 


and their cranks, 
under his management. 
a music-hall artist who imagined she was a 


dead and gone Egyptian Princess—and the 


queerest of all, ‘Arry Axes, was also a 
music-hall singer who imagined himself 


the coster 


how we took 


know, 
that’s 


Chevalier—you great 


artist—and him fora 
Frenchman. McFeckless and my poor old 
mother were the only ones with any real 
rank and position—but you know what a 
beastly bounder Mac was, and the poor 
mater did overdo the youthful! We never 
called the until the day she 
wanted to go to a swell ball in London as 
Little Red Riding-Hood. 3ut the doctor 
writes me that the experiment was a success, 
and they'll all right 
back to London.”’ 


doctor in 


be when they get 
‘*Then it seems, sir, that you and I were 
the only sane ones here,’’ said Sir Midas 
furiously. 
‘*Really it’s as much as I can do to be 
certain about myself, old chappie,’’ said 
Fitz-Fulke, turning away. 
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VI. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


“THE youth who is brought up in schools, 
achieving popularity with his school- 
fellows, in the whirl of cities, and in society, 
where he follows the busy round of ex- 
citement and entertainment, is in training 
to become at the age of forty a thoroughly 
commonplace Whenever you 
find one born in this environment who sub- 
sequently becomes remarkable, you will in- 
variably discover that at some period he 
lived in solitude. 
A Napoleon would have been impossible, 
derived from a ducal family, with brawny 
muscles, leading his schoolfellows in their 


personage. 


games and surrounded by their plaudits. 
Mahomet, on the long, patiently endured 
caravan marches, lying in silence in the 
desert at night, watching the stars, sub- 
sequently compelled to take refuge in him- 
self through opprobrium heaped upon him 
by his neighbors—found time to think out 
the ideas which his followers have pursued 
unwaveringly for centuries. 

Abraham Lincoln pondered over his few 
books in the long winter nights of the 
backwoods. 

Theodore Roosevelt, up to the year 1902, 
has perhaps not shown himself a profound 
thinker; but his broad conceptions of 
things, his grasp of situations and clearness 
of vision have been sufliciently remarkable 
to excite wonder that his early environment 
could have produced the man. We are at 
a loss to understand, until we come to the 
day in his career when he forsook the city 
and went off with his gun into the wilder- 
ness. In that wonderful calm, which can 
be found, it seems to me, nowhere else in 
the whole world as at the eastern foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, he found his oppor- 
tunity for reflection. 

What a wonderland it is, that plain and 
mountain country! Riding forth on horse- 
back in the early morning, you have around 
you long, indistinct stretches of shadow— 
The world seems 
The man has 


a stillness that is vast. 


to have stopped in its orbit. 


become solely a mind; imagination, ruling 
with absolute sway, eliminates physical 
sensation—absorbs the entire being, play- 
ing a thousand fantastic tricks. For the 
time the world seems to have no other life. 
You are ina vast desolation. Stretching 
off to the north and south—in this clear 
atmosphere your vision ranges more than 
sixty miles—are dim shapes of foothills 
and mountains. As you ride on, the dawn 
approaches; all about you seems to change 
—forms come to you out of the darkness. 
Presently, away off in the distance, with 
an almost supernatural suddenness there 
appears a brilliant flame capping the very 
tip of the highest peak. It grows larger 
and creeps downward. ,The mountain-side 
below takes a hue of old rose; below that 
come deep purples. What is this trans- 
formation scene? In a few moments the 
whole world seems in a whirl of color— 
every moment changing, each second bring- 
ing beauty of its own. 

Sunrise at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is the most wonderful thing of all na- 
ture’s varied phenomena that any man may 
ever behold—the rays of light coming 
first with startling suddenness, then slowly 
creeping down from peak to peak, tinging 
the snow with endless variations of color, 
making ten thousand combinations of 
beauty and changing them in a moment 
with the quickness of a kaleidoscope, until 
finally both peak and plain are covered 
with the warm brightness. And it is a 
joy to be alive! 

No man can spend any portion of his 
life amidst such scenes of quiet and beauty 
without being the better for it. Nature 
will force him to think. This universe 
and its problems force themselves on every 
dweller in these regions, and there is a 
gratitude for life that the dweller of the 
city can never know. 

We must regard this plains-life of Roose- 
velt as the formative period of his mind. 


There was time for reflection. In _ his 


Nore. —Having only the most general acquaintance with the early part of Mr. Roosevelt’s career, I was 


fortunate in being able to secure the assistance of Mr. Jacob A. Riis, who has for some years enjoyed a close 
acquaintance with the President, and who was exceptionally fitted for the task of preparing Chapter IV., 


which he was kind enough to undertake. 


relates to Mr. Roosevelt’s career in the New York Assembly. 


Under Mr. Julian Ralph’s name appeared Chapter V., which 


Mr. Ralvh, in addition to his wide acquaint- 


ance with men and affairs, had the further advantage of having been present in Albany during a consider- 
able portion of the period covered by his coutribution.—J. B. WALKER. 








sketches of ranch life he gives a quaint 
picture of his Western home: 

‘‘My ranch-house stands on the river 
brink. From the long 
shaded by leafy cotton-woods, one looks 
across sand-bars and shallows to a strip of 
meadowland, behind which rises a line of 
sheer cliffs and This 
veranda is a pleasant place in the summer 


low, veranda, 


grassy plateaus. 
evenings, when a cool breeze stirs along 


the river and the tired 
men, who loll back in their rocking-chairs 


blows in faces of 
(what true American does not enjoy a rock- 
ing-chair?), book in hand—though they do 
not often read the books, but rock gently 
to and fro, gazing sleepily out at the weird- 
looking buttes opposite, until their sharp 
outlines grow indistinct and purple in the 
after-glow of the sunset.”’ 

In the 
which he 
made; men who accomplish things do not 
‘*tind’’ time, but **make’’ it—to 
the President of the United 
tells of his long trips over the snow in pur- 
suit of cougar and bear—up ravines in 
which that 
These words, I am aware, convey no mean- 
ing to the man of the city. One must 
have stoed deep in a caion, with the moun- 
tains towering ten thousand feet above, to 
understand this absolute broken 
only by the speck of wing which mysteri- 
ously soars in ether miles away. 

It was not merely that in these unbroken 
solitudes the man to 
play so important a part in national history 
was learning to think, but also that he was 
laying in a stock of health and living- 
power without which no one can sustain 
the arduous struggles which conspicuous 
success any field of life de- 
mands. Only those who come into inti- 
mate 
prehend that positions have been wrought 
not merely by keenness of brain, by quick 


of 


made time—note the word 


wonderful assortment books 


has 


wrile, 


now States 


absolute stillness pervades. 


stillness, 


who was destined 


in modern 


contact with successful men com- 


ness of perception, by wisdom in decision, 
but also, in the great majority of cases, by 
a physical equipment which enables them to 
withstand strain of intense application for 
For, after all, of 
vision and certainty of judgment are most 
often given to those who plod wearily 


long hours. clearness 


through details until, with complete knowl- 
edge, comes thorough understanding. 
In the rarified air and sunshine of the 
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HUNTING 


OUTFIT. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN 
plains the lungs expand. Day after day 
on horseback knots the sinews and toughens 
the body to resist disease. The candidate 
for governor, making a hundred speeches 
from the rear end of a car, eating and 
sleeping irregularly and making supreme 
effort for weeks together, was physically 
graduated for this undertaking from the 
back of a Western cow-pony. 

And it is interesting to note in the ranch- 
man the qualities which are to-day counting 
in the White House. In his ‘‘ Hunting Trips 
of a described the 
hunter: ‘*He must be persevering, watch- 
ful, hardy, and with good judgment; and a 
little dash and energy at the proper time 
often help immensely. 
and never will be, more than an ordinary 


Ranchman’’ Roosevelt 


I, myself, am not, 


shot; for my eyes are bad and my hand 
killed 
kind of game to be found on the plains, 


not oversteady; yet I have every 


partly because I have hunted very persever- 
ingly and partly because by practice I have 
learned to shoot about as well at a wild 
animal as at a target.”’ 

In books of Western 


perience, as in watching the career of the 


reading these eXx- 


man since, one must regret that the ‘*force’’ 
side of life seems to play so important a 
part in our subject's career. Perhaps we 
may find our clue to this in the statement 
that as a boy he was puny and weak and 
for a few youthful years the victim of 


stronger boys. If this be true, it is not 
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surprising that physical courage should 
have taken on a disproportionate import- 
ance. The boy who has been strong and 
fearless from his earliest youth regards 
physical courage lightly, because to him it 
seems a matter of course. 

And the desire to kill things, aside, per- 
haps, from bears and cougars, is not ad- 
mirable. It is an inherited instinct from 
savage progenitors that the world would 
be well without. One cannot fail to realize, 
however, that force is still the final arbi- 
ter of the worldjs disputes, and that if 
the good are to be protected against the 
against the 
‘*force’’ 


vicious, if law is to prevail 


there must be 


would-be robber, 
standing always ready. 

It would be idle to speculate upon what 
Mr. Roosevelt would be if his education 
had been under the tutelage of Thomas 
Jefferson. We should undoubtedly have 
had him intent, not upon the greatness of 
a navy or the importance of possessions in 
far away lands, but upon the instruction of 
our entire people, a la Boer, in the art of 
war, so as to protect ourselves from foreign 
encroachments. And then the develop- 
ment of our institutions upon lines ahich 
the United States complete in 
itself; a system of government of highest wis 
dom which 
ucts upon those at home, and seeking to take 


would make 


would distribute surplus prod- 


from other nations only those things which 
they would give willingly and to their own 
direct advantage. 

I am aware that this would be laying 
out a difficult line of action, and against it 
would be arrayed all the superstitions, 
prejudices and stupidities which have come 
down to us in But 
it would be a problem worth the wrest- 


regular succession. 
ling. : 

Theodore 
however, as in process of evolution. 
assimilates information in the 
derful manner and grows intellectually with 
every hour. The young man who as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy took pride in an 
aggressive navy is quite another person 
from the national executive rendered doubly 
thoughtful in the face of the differing in- 
terests of the people whose head he is. 

If to-day one were called upon to name the 
Mr. 


be regarded, 
He 


won- 


Roosevelt must 


most 


most distinguishing characteristic of 


Roosevelt, it would be his entire independ- 


(To be continued.) 
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ence in thought—even that greatest inde- 
pendence which is exemption from slavery 
to one’s past beliefs. Time and again he has 
been placed in positions which ordinarily 
mean obscurity; and he could very easily 
have hidden himself, as others have, in com- 
monplace, had he given his acceptance to 
the existing order of things, conceded the 
entire wisdom of his predecessors, adapted 
himself to precedent, and generally done 
those things which count for being agree- 
able. This, however, was not his method. 
No sooner did. he a situation 
than his mind began a rapid analysis of its 
possibilities. The fact that custom had 
been established counted with him as noth- 
ing. What were the real merits?) What 
would common sense dictate“as applicable? 
He is an example of the man who con- 
stantly works out for himself on lines of 
reason every task which he has undertaken, 
from the roping of a steer up to the greatest 
problems of state. Immediately upon enter- 
ing office he has begun at once to work out 
for himself a complete analysis of the last 
detail. What did the office demand?) What 
should be done to bring its work up to the 
highest efficiency? 

As a result he has always attracted public 
attention in every position occupied by 
him; not because he sought to attract that 
attention, and, on the other hand, doubtless 
it would be a mistake to suppose that he 
did not treasure public appreciation. He 
recognized that if he were to accomplish 
anything in the world, it would be by hav- 
ing the confidence of his fellowmen. There- 
fore public attention was not only agreeable 
his success. 


encounter 


but a necessary adjunct to 
Working out the requirements of the situa- 
tion in a way which he felt confident was 
absolutely logical, he stood firmly on his 
own ground, believing that it was only a 
question of time until the public came 
around to his way of thinking; it must at 
some time recognize the measure of such 
public service as he was performing. 

It should be called to the attention of 
young men that his career is based upon 
clear thinking, a contempt for precedent, 
and a courage to encounter criticism when 
he believed that such criticism 
because of study and careful thought, but 
from a commonplace willingness to accept 


arose, not 


the existing order of things. 











THE INFLUENCE OF 





VICTOR 








HUGO. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 


UST a month before these words are in the 
hands of my readers, the whole world 
will have been called upon to celebrate the 
centenary of a very great poet who was 
born at Besancon, in the, east of France, on 
the 26th of February, 1802. There is no 
question that this appeal will have been 
responded to with great warmth in the 
Latin nations of Europe, and particularly 
in France. The French have an extraor- 
dinary talent for concentrating attention 
upon them- 
selves at critical 
moments and 
for producing | 
stage - effects 
which rivet the 
I see al- 
prepara- 
tions for the 
spectacle, scene- 
shiftings and 
property - paint- 
ings inthe world 
of Parisian jour- 
nalism which f 
are sufficient to 
prove that noth- 
will 
spared to make 


eye. 


ready 


ing be 
the centenary of 
Victor Hugo a 
vorgeous and a 
reverberating 
This 


not 


ceremony. 

author has 
merely con- 
trived, in an ex- 
istence of a hun- 
dred 

almost 
but 


to attract to himself 
unbounded admiration in 
he has contrived, in 


years, an 
France, 
many ways, to 
present to the French imagination a sort of 
elorified ideal of the national spirit. What 
Victor Hugo is, all Frenchmen of sentiment 
would like to be. In 
century of his activity, France will cele- 
brate what in her own temper and habit of 
thought she has most reason to contemplate 


with pride. 


celebrating the 


I observe that. by instinct rather than by 
accident, I have spoken of Hugo as if he 





VICTOR HUGO'S BEST 


your 
and then, but not till then, the majestic 


sense, through 





were still alive. Asa matter of fact, he will 
have been buried at the age of exactly one 
hundred years on the 26th of February, 
1902, and the centenary will really have 
been his solemn funeral. It is true that, 
in a purely physical and negligible sense, 
he ‘‘died’’ on the 22d of May, 1885, and 
that the aged shell of him was laid with 
immense pomp in the Pantheon. But we 
cannot speak of any one as dead until his 
voice is silent, and the vocal activity of 
Victor Hugo, 
since what was 
officially spoken 
of as his demise, 
has been 
tual and extra- 
ordinary. Since 
1885, 


punc- 


every 


year the ghost 


of Hugo has 
published a 
thick new vol- 
ume in_ prose 
Hand verse, and 


| these posthum- 
ous works would 
be enough, had 
he 


nothing else, to 


written 


place his name 
high among the 
writers of the 
Such 
dramatic ec 
logues as are in- 
cluded in the 
‘*Théatre 
Liberté, ’ 


world. 


en 
PORTRAIT. such 


epic fragments as ‘‘La Fin de Satan,** such 


songs as compose ‘'Toute la Lyre,’’ such 
noble reflections on life and death as fill 
‘*Postscriptum de Ma Vie,*’ would suffice to 


make up riches for any poorer man. 
last volume of Hugo's 
before you 


The 


poems will be in 


hands read these lines, 


existence of this writer, as a living force, 


in the true 
a full 


He will have lived, 
the 


will cease. 
glorious orb of 
hundred years. 


The prestige of his genius is so enormous 
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that for a great many years it easily bore 
down before it all opposition and almost 
all reserve. It was impossible, when the 
splendor of Victor Hugo was in its zenith 
in Paris—say about the year 1880—to do 
so much as suggest that there were spots in 
the sun. In our own literature, we have 
but to turn to the rhapsodies of Mr. Swin- 
burne, in verse and prose, to see to lengths 
how unlimited, how almost idolatrous, the 
worship of Hugo could be pushed in those 
days. . These are the words in which the 
great English poet addressed him, on his 
seventy-eighth birthday, and this was not 
the language of empty laudation :-— 

‘** Our Father and Master and Lord, 

Who hast thy song for sword, 
For staff thy spirit, and our hearts for throne ; 
As in past years of wrong, 
Take now my subject song, 
To nocrowned head made humble but thine own; 
That on thy day of worldly birth 
Gives thanks for all thou hast given past thanks 
of all on earth.” 

This language, which could not be ex- 
ceeded if Shakespeare or 
Dante or Goethe, was not considered ex- 
travagant by any one in the Latin countries 
in 1880. That was the proper style in 
which to address Victor Hugo. I remember 
that when he appeared at the window of a 
Swiss hotel, in 1883, the 
persons who had gathered below it to be- 
hold him, people affected to be dazzled, 
and shielded their eyes from the blaze of 
his appearance, as if the sun had risen. 

Twenty years have witnessed a falling 
off in this enthusiasm, and although the 
centenary will certainly blow the ashes up 
into a great flare for the moment, I feel 
quite sure that there will be many absten- 
tions from the ritual and not a few mockers 
A good many 


addressed to 


and bowed. to 


as the procession goes by. 
very rude things about the divine Hugo 
are now openly said in the coteries of Paris, 
and in measuring his influence, we must 
take these The new 
school of poetic criticism in France is 
greatly puzzled to know what to do with 
Hugo. 
nificent, and so perfect of its kind, and so 
various in its perfection, that it is hardly 
possible to deny its merit. (I had once, 


into consideration. 


His work is so copious and mag- 


it is true, the joy of hearing an ineffable 
young ass in the Latin Quarter, who had 
mentioned that no other French poet but 
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himself had been born in a_ particular 
district of the Franche Comté, and to 
whom Victor Hugo’s birth at Besancon had 
been recalled, reply, ‘‘And Victor Hugo, 
sir, we can scarcely call a poet!’ But a 
fatuity so splendid as this is rare, even on 
the Boulevard St. Michel.) The critics of 
the new school, therefore, satisfy their 
scruples by explaining that they think him 
magnificent, but that they class him among 
orators. As I saw it rather delightfully 
put the other day, in one of the organs of 
young French criticism, ‘‘ Victor Hugo was 
an Ear, he was an Eye, he was a Trumpet 
and a Gong; but he was not a lyre nor a - 
flute.”’ 

In other words, there 
certain aspects of his 
apocalyptic utterances before which the 
multitude bowed down in wonder and awe 
are openly mocked and scouted by the 
irreverent. There is a prejudice to-day 
against rhetoric and declamation, and 
what was Hugo if he was not declamatory? 
The profane turn over the pages of his 


is a reaction against 
genius, and those 


tremendous poems and call them vast 
empty spaces, resounding voids. In 1880 


French critics were almost unanimous in 
declaring that ‘‘Victor Hugo is all the 
poetry and all the thought of the nine- 
teenth century.’’ This was always most 
untrue even of France, and of the other 
countries of the world it was quite exas- 
peratingly untrue. As a matter of fact, 
outside France, the influence, though not 
always the fame, of Hugo has invariably 
met with opposition. What French critics 
are beginning to admit has, for example, 
been persistently felt instinctively by 
Anglo-Saxon readers. It is this limitation 
of his influence, and the causes which 
have made that limitation inevitable, which 
I wish to deal with to-day. While France 
reverberates with evidence of the immense 
fertilizing and vivifying force which the 
genius of Victor Hugo has exercised in 
French literature, let us—while offering 
our full meed of admiration and respect— 
ask ourselves why it is that his influence 
has been so very slight and accidental in 
Englisk and American literature. 

But first of all, a few words concerning 
Victor Hugo’s influence on French litera- 
ture, and of this there is, indeed, no ques- 
tion possible. To the nineteenth century 











in’ France he was what Voltaire had been 
to the eighteenth. 
lutely momentous power, extending so far 


That is to say, an abso- 


in so many directions as to pass outside 
the bounds of convenient definition. To 
ask whether Hugo had any influence on 
letters in his own country is like asking 
whether, if the Atlantic Ocean were let into 
the Great Sahara, it would have any in- 
fluence there. In the first place, he was 
original to a quite extraordinary degree 
It is difficult to any 
writer, at least any writer of the 


modern 
last two 


point to 


who 
owes. so little 
to preceding 
ex- 
as 


centuries, 


forms of 
pression 
Hugo does. He 
cultivated a 
sort of graceful 
fealty of Vergil, 
which was 
rather like the 
tribute of a dish 
of fruit which 
some great 
chieftain may 
think it courte- 
ous to send 
once a year to 
a nominal head 
of his clan; 
but as a matter 
of fact, Victor 
Hugo owed lit- 
tle or nothing 
to Vergil. In 
his own country 
he had 
preceded in his 


been 


revolution against the prevailing languor of 
poetry by Chateaubriand, by Lamartine, by 
Vigny, but when the moment came and the 
age was ripe; it was the trumpet-note of 
Hugo’s celebrated formula, and the 
voices of his elders, that broke down the 
walls of the classical Jericho. 

This work of successful revolution may 
be said to have occupied about five years, 
from 1825, when first Hugo broke away 
from the overshadowing of Chateaubriand, 
to 1830, when we may consider that the 
Romantic movement was complete. Then, 
onward from 1830 to 1845, Victor Hugo 


not 
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was unquestionably the greatest imagina- 
In poetry, in the 
whole idealistic lyrical 
writing, he became France itself, and he 
led France in the van of the nations. He 
imposed a certain tradition, a certain atti- 
tude, on the whole poetic side of French 
thought, so that all the 
ceeded, though of such extremely diverse 
types as Musset and Gautier, down to 
Coppée and Richepin and Verlaine, were 
in some form or other recognizable as dis- 
ciples of Victor Hugo. The marvelous 
thing was that 
for forty years 


tive power in Europe. 


business of and 


poets who suc- 


longer he con- 
trived, without 
adding very 
much to the ele- 
ments which 
supported it, to 
keep erect this 
gigantic _ pres- 
tige, which was 
practically un- 
assailed until 
after his death. 
So that, at the 
very lowest esti- 
mate, Victor 
Hugo presents 
us with the case 
of a poet who 
ruled a vast and 
complex mod- 
ern nation, 
without a pre- 
tender to share 
his dignity, 
through nearly 
the whole of a 
period of a hundred years. This is 
unique, or paralleled only and partially by 
the almost royal state of Goethe. 

There are many reasons, which even an 
Anglo-Saxon can appreciate, for the ama- 
zing vogue of Hugo. He has had thou- 
sands of imitators, but not one of them has 
contrived to give anything of the Hugonian 
impression of life in its fulness. Hugo 
sees everything enormous and distended, 
exuberant and but he preserves 
alongside of this dangerous tendency a 
sense of harmony, almost of logic, which 
from being too obviously 


colossal, 


prevents it 
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preposterous. We are prepared to laugh, 
but something 
listen; the smile dies away and we kindle 
with admiration, terror and joy. It is the 
evidence of splendid vitality which carries 
us on, which drags us unwillingly in the 
train of Victor Hugo, which induces us to 
throw up our hands and resign ourselves to 
this tremendous and astounding tide of 
energy. If he seemed to force the note, 
or, as people say, ‘‘worked himself up,’’ 
we could easily turn from him with a 
smile, with a shrug. But that is impos- 
sible. The spontaneity of the man is irre- 
sistible. The fountain of his song leaps 
and gushes and flows forth in all direc- 
tions; we can but sail upon it. It takes 
us out of sight of shore, it tosses us on 
that luminous and buoyant ocean which is 
the personal genius of Victor Hugo. This 
extraordinary amplification of everything 
—in which the pig becomes a rhinoceros, 
and the breeze a 


makes us grow serious as we 


the lizard a crocodile 
simoom—was noted as early as 1826 by 
Sainte-Beuve as a danger to Hugo. But 
it really proved to be one of the most 
useful and the most predominant of his 
characteristics, and of immense advantage 
to his influence. 

It would be a great mistake, however, 
to insist too much on this redundant ele- 
ment, on this grandiosity and prodigality, 
of Hugo. He was born the son of a Lor- 
raine father and a Vendean mother, he 
belongs to the east and to the west of the 
center of France, and he possesses a mix- 
ture of stability and glow, as of a nature 
based on the heart of a beautiful country 
poised between north and south. But in 
earliest infancy his face was turned toward 
Spain, toward ‘‘the dark towers of Vit- 
toria,’’ the cathedral of Burgos lifting its 
**Gothic needles’’ into the fiery sun, all 
the somber convents and bastiles of Anda- 
lusia. Something essentially Spanish has 
been perceived in the emphasis of his dic- 
tion, in his intense passion for sunlight and 

shout of trumpets. Yet 
make too much of all this; 


blood and the 
we must not 
we must not even make too much of the 
Hugo of the latest years, when his serene 
conviction of his greatness carried him 
onward and upward into regions of pure 
when he abused, some- 


abstraction, and 


times, his unrivaled command of inflated 
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Early detractors declared thfat 
Young: critics, 


language. 
Victor Hugo was mad. 
anxious to depose him, have said, since his 
death, that he was ‘‘an apocalyptical 
mountebank.’’ But to regard Victor Hugo 
as a buffoon or as a lunatic is to be self- 
condemned as an incompetent judge of 
literary values. No was in his 
art more sincere; no one at his own time 
knew more sensibly how to exercise self- 


one own 


restraint. 

Perhaps the best way to counteract the 
effect of the later works of Victor Hugo— 
in which, with all his power and melody, 
he certainly did give the impression that 
a wild wind, beyond his own control, was 
blowing him about among the stars— per- 
haps the best way to recover from his too- 
prophetic aspect is to regard him as he 
was in the early years of his maturity. The 
writings of his boyhood were compositions 
of conventional rhetoric, chains of abstract 
ideas not clothed upon with flesh. But 
when he found his personal expression, and 
yet was still young and full of the beauty 
of the world, he was a poet of the like of 
whom France has seen none, and the rest 
of Europe but very few. It was in these 
years that he enchanted and led after him, 
as a Pied Piper of Hamelin, all the true 
lovers of his art, pouring forth unbidden 
melody like the nightingales in the bright, 


thin forests of his fatherland. No one is 
now living who had the happiness of 


being young when this exquisite magic was 
being flung over France. Those of us to 
whom Victor Hugo appealed as a contempo- 
rary remember him only as the ‘‘trumpet’’ 
and the ‘‘gong’’ of later times. The early 
poems are half forgotten, or have been 
partially silenced by the reverberating 
clarion-blasts from Guernsey, Brussels and 
Paris. If we speak of Victor Hugo’s in- 
fluence, we must remember the beautiful 
books of the thirties and the forties. 

There is very little of the conventional 
Hugo about the ‘‘Feuilles d’Automne’’ of 
1831, those fallen leaves of the somber, 
mysterious woodland. Cast aside 
established notion of Hugo, and take that 
old book into your hands. It steeps you 
in resignation and melancholy. It is full 
of the echoes of far-off, sorrowful things 
that time has hallowed. Joy in the sad- 
ness of which our years are made, in infinity 


your 
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of mournful but not repining thoughts 
which memory brings in its train, these 
are the sources of its inspiration. Here are 
the voices of the mountains, the colors of 
Alpine flowers, the lamentable splendor of 
setting suns. The tone of these poems is 
domestic and gentle, and the art of them 
the most exquisite conceivable. Read the 
long and varied canticle of familiar adora- 
tion called ‘‘La Pritre Pour Tous.’’ Read 
the landscape-study in ‘‘Biévre.’’ Read, 


above all— 


** Dans l’alcOve sombre, 
Prés d’un humble autel, 
L’enfant dort a l’ombre 
Du lit maternel. 
Tandis qu'il repose, 
Sa paupiére rose, 
Pour la terre close, 
S’ouvre pour le ciel * — 
perhaps the most adorable song of baby- 
hood ever indited by mortal man—-and you 
will be in a position to appreciate the 
wonder and worship which this new talent 
excited in France. 

The next collection of Victor Hugo's 
lyrics was ‘‘Les Chants du Crépuscule,”’ 
twilight songs, published in 1835. The 
very last line in ‘‘Feuilles d’Automne’’ 
had warned that the poet would, 
future, ‘‘add to his lyre a chord of bronze.’’ 
This metallic string, this chord of revolu- 
tionary politics, was ultimately to» deafen 
all the others, but in the volume of 1835 
it is tempered by a humane moderation. 
And when the political odes and hymns are 
exhausted, half through the book, we step 
out into the dew and the moonlight again; 
we reach delicious lyrics, some of the most 
refined that were ever composed, so human 
and sweet, so melodious and simple, that 
the eyes fill with tears of pleasure to read 
them. Then came, 1837, ‘‘Les Voix 
Intérieures,*’ and the poet in his preface 
warned us that here the ‘‘drop of dew’’ 
would be more often concealed. Indeed, 
we find it so; it has not altogether been 
exhaled, but the peculiar ecstasy of moonlit 
solitude is rarer. The poet moves in larger 
masses of men; the note—as one addressed 


us in 


in 





more directly to a crowd—is larger and 
Here two typical char- 
acteristics of Victor Hugo become for the 
first time strongly emphasized—his rever- 
ence for old age and his noble passion for 
All is still beautiful, but most 


not so delicate. 


childhood. 
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TWENTY-SIX YEARS OLD. 


VICTOR HUGO WHEN 


has ceased to be intimate. And then, in 
1840, came ‘‘Les Rayons et les Ombres,”’ 
and Victor Hugo, at the age of thirty-eight, 
had attained the full height of his lyric 
genius, with the inevitable loss of some of 
his ‘‘asides’’ to his readers, his enchanting, 
confidential modulations. 

On the refinement and charm of these 
early volumes I have ventured to dwell here 
for a little, because I think that the ordi- 
nary reader of Hugo, even in France, has 
a little forgotten what manner of singer he 
was from 1830 to 1840, and how great a 
part of his influence was built up upon his 
devotion to beauty, upon the intoxication 
of his exquisite and unobtrusive melodies. 
He went much farther than this; he 


came one of the wonders of the age. 


be- 
He 
grew to possess such sovereign power over 
language that Shakespeare alone was his 
equal in the transfiguration of images and 
the processional’ pomp of metaphors. He 
reached such a point of mastery over the 
abstract idea that he realized the gift of 
Mephistopheles to Faust, and every thought, 
every aspect of mortality, appeared to him 
at will clothed as a concrete object with 
color and light and form. After the down- 
fall of the empire—and even for some years 





before it—Hugo became an accredited seer, 
a sort of unofficial Ezekiel or unattached 
Isaiah. But he never, or seldom, regained 
those‘‘ wood-notes wild** which had thrilled 
his earliest admirers with ecstasy, and from 
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which all that is most truly poetical in the 
literature of France for the last seventy 
years is lineally descended. 

It is in those romantic and refined early 
works that Victor Hugo appealed to his 
own contemporaries, almost more, I think, 
than in those boisterous dramas of which, 
in these days, we preserve so much clearer 
a memory. If we read the delightful pref- 
aces to the volumes I have been mention- 
ing—and, by the way, why does not some 
enterprising publisher collect for us under 
one cover those admirable prefaces of 
Hugo?—we are struck with the fact that 
from 1827 to 1840 he was carefully edu- 
cating his public. Whenever he published 
a drama or a collection of verses, he said in 
the preface what ought to be, and then 
displayed in the poems themselves what 
could be. Now, what these works pre- 
eminently added to the possibilities of 
French literature was an entirely new out- 
look upon art and life, a breaking down 
of the old barriers of expression, a substi- 
tution of real emotion for the conventional 
sentiments-of the old ‘‘classical’’ period, 
and a free employment of color and sound 
and form in whatever manner seemed good 
to the artist. 

It is not to be questioned that the hun- 
dreds of articles and addresses which the 
Hugo centenary will have evoked by the 
time these words are printed will dwell on 
the immense influence which this innova- 
tion of Hugo's, this rejuvenation of the 
form and substance of poetry, had on the 
Latin world. We shall have been shown 
what an amazing power he was, especially 
in France. But in writing to-day for an 
Anglo-Saxon audience, it seems interesting 
to turn away from that theme and to ask 
ourselves, with sincerity, What has been 
the nature of Victor Hugo’s influence on 
us? What have English and American po- 
etry and prose owed to the greatest of mod- 
ern Frenchmen? Well, the answer is sur- 
prising enough. The more closely we 
regard the subject, the more it recedes 
from us, and we have at last to reply, 
scarcely any influence at all. One great 


English poet has been Hugo’s close disciple 
throughout his career, but Mr. Swinburne 
stands alone, in a sort of magnificent isola- 
tion, admired but not followed and scarcely 
sympathized with. 


A certain species of 


inflated prose romance has been influenced 
in some degree by the huge novels of 
Hugo, or by their least admirable peculi- 
arities. But Anglo-Saxon thought, Anglo- 
Saxon form, have scarcely shown by so 
much as a ripple their consciousness of the 
presence of the mighty wind that blew out 
of Guernsey. When we consider how much 
Victor Hugo has been read and admired 
among us, how perfectly familiar his name 
and figure had become to us long be- 
fore his death, the absence of almost all 
trace of his influence on our literature is 
remarkable. Heine, Tolstoi and Ibsen, 
during the same half-century, have left a 
far deeper impact upon Anglo-American 
literature than Victor Hugo. The cause 
of this is not, I believe, very difficult to 
discover. The reforms which Hugo carried 
out between 1827 and 1835 were momen- 
tous in France, because they were extremely 
needed, but they were without importance 
to England, because England no longer 
required them. The gates were closed in 
France; they were massive portals of solid 
bronze, and needed the strength of a Her- 
cules and the vigor of a Samson to break 
them in. Victor Hugo rose in his giant 
energy, and with a song that was like a 
blast on the trumpet at his lips, he ad- 
vanced and battered them down. They 
fell, with a clangor which echoed through 
the whole of France and far into the neigh- 
boring Latin kingdoms. But in England, 
in 1830, there were no gates to batter. 
All the business of breaking down the 
classic barriers had been done thirty years 
sarlier by Wordsworth and Coleridge. If 
France had produced her ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads”’ 
in 1798, she would not have required her 
‘*Feuilles d’Automne’’ in 1831. If she 
had borne the brunt of Romantic battle 
under Byron in 1812, if she had endured 
the ecstasies of liberated song with Shelley 
in 1816, if the harmonious secrets of antiq- 
uity had been revealed to her in perfect 
form by a Keats in 1820, the feeling with 
which she greeted the dramas and lyrics 
of Hugo would have been full of admira- 
tion and joy, but not of astonishment. 
These books would have delighted every 
instructed reader, but they could not have 
caused a revolution, nor have awakened a 
sensational resistance succeeded by a mag- 
nificent triumph, because the enemy would 
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have already been sprawling in chains, 
upon the ground. 

If the great release had been delayed in 
England, it is probable that Hugo, with 
his massiveness, might have exercised an 
influence over us in his middle life. But, 
as I have suggested, he was not wanted. 
English poetry had got, by that time, far 
beyond the need of being helped in his 


way. In 1830 Tennyspn, and in 18338 
Robert Browning, started a second (or 


perhaps a third) renaissance of imaginative 
literature among us, and they were well 
prepared to support it. The attitude of 


Tennyson to 


Victor Hugo 
was curious; 


I do not think 
that, until near 
the end of his 
life, the Eng- 
lish poet re- 
alized the su- 
preme position 
of his great 
French con- 
temporary. I 
once heard 
Tennyson 
speak of Hu- 
go; it waswith 
respect but 
without en- 
thusiasm, and 
I remember 
that he re- 
marked im- 
mediately aft- 
erward that 
personally he preferred Alfred de Musset. 
I particularly noticed that he spoke of Hugo 
as of one among many, not as of the mon- 
arch of French poetry, although the occa- 
sion I speak of, more than twenty years 
ago, was after Tennyson had written, in 
1877, his sonnet to Victor Hugo, contain- 
ing that extremely naive ‘‘hands off !’’— 
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“ 


3ard whose fame-lit laurels glance, 
Darkening the wreaths of all who would advance, 
Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy. peers,” 

or in other words, ‘‘I give you the rest of 

Europe, but if you cross the English Chan- 

nel you will find another monarch, Me.’’* 
We may smile at the simplicity of these 

lines of Tennyson's, but they contained a 
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truth. The sovereignty of Victor Hugo 
was acknowledged in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries only as courtesy demands that 
the ruler of another realm should be ac- 
knowledged, but not as that of a master. 
When Hugo's gentle and exquisite stop 
was on, Tennyson could please us better 
than he, with the same music. It is rather 
useful to compare absolutely parallel pas- 
sages from the two poets. Take, for in- 
stance, the great midnight scene under the 
cedars which is the central jewel of 
‘*Maud.’’ Place at the side of this such 
an entirely characteristic and _ beautiful 
piece as Hu- 
go's ‘‘ oirée 
en Mer,’’ and 
the difference 
is apparent at 
once. We all 
know the com- 
pressed and in- 
genious inten- 
sity of the 
English poet, 
the complex- 
ity of the ele- 
ments com- 
prised in the 
effect he gives, 


what we may 
call the den- 
sity of the 
poem; it is a 
solid. The 
French poem, 
of not lower 
merit, is a 
liquid. Upon 


a moonlit night the poet and his beloved 
wander along a sea-shore and sit to rest 
upon the sands under the sails of a boat. 
He is taller, and as he gazes at her, he looks 
downward. She gazes up at him, toward 
the stars, toward the infinite ideal. That 
is the whole theme, but it is repeated in a 
great variety of charming ways, embroidered 
with all manner of melodies and fancies 
and spread out over hundred and 
twenty-five lines. Tennyson's aim is com- 


one 


pression. Hugo’s is expansion and rever- 
beration. 

When the yezrs passed and Victor 
Hugo’s mannerisms grew upon him, he 


dissented more and more completely from 
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the Anglo-Saxon demand for simplicity and 
a certain individualistic austerity of speech. 
When he became the guest of England and 
struggled ashore, ‘‘a pale, ship-wrecked 
mariner, dripping with brine, on the surge- 
beaten reef surrounded by foam and the 
measureless ocean’’—or, in words no longer 
his own, but prosaically more exact, when 
he made Hauteville House in Guernsey his 
comfortable home—he turned steadily from 
English manners of writing. This was the 
moment when, with our enthusiasm for 
his cause and interest in his neighborhood. 
he might have been expected to exercise 
an influence. But the genius of our lan- 
guage shrank, by an instinct of self-preser- 
vation, from his verbosity, his growing 
transcendentalism, his grandiose forms of 
speech, what seemed his theatrtcal super- 
ficiality. I am tempted to recount a little 
anecdote, which has not, I think, been 
printed. A-friend of Hugo’s, about the 
year 1868, took an American visitor to 
call at Hauteville House. The American 
was presented, but, beyond a gracious bow, 
obtained no attention whatever from the 
poet, who talked eagerly to his friend. The 
visitors took their leave, and then, as they 
descended to the front door, the form of 
the poet was perceived at the top of the 
stairs, and, in a voice like the note of a 
bassoon, Victor Hugo addressed himself for 
the first time to his American visitor. 
‘*Tell America,’’? he said, ‘‘that I love 
her!"’ 

This expansive view of himself in rela- 
tion to life always provoked a smile in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, and it provoked 
opposition to the influence of Victor Hugo. 
The question was readily raised whether 
there was really any thought behind all 
this reverberating rhetoric. It is our na- 
tional habit to overestimate the value of 
pure thought in poetry. Victor Hugo, if 
he had not many original reflections, made 
up for them in the prodigality and fulness 
of his sensations, and he possessed the gift 
of translating these into language of the 
most transcendent eloquence. But our 
race is easily suspicious of oratorical effects, 
and the tumultuous rhapsodies which en- 
chanted the French were apt to leave us 
cold and wary. When a foreign poet of 
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excessive genius shouts like a tempest and 
moans like an organ, when his cadences 
attempt to compete with oceans and battle- 
fields and whirlwinds, the Anglo-Saxon 
world is unsympathetic and adopts the 
attitude of a doubting Thomas. If Victor 
Hugo had been a more pensive and a more 
ingenious writer, he might have exercised a 
considerable influence in English literature. 
3ut it would have been at the cost of 
much wider influence in his own. 

While we deny that Victor Hugo was an 
ntellectual or reflecting poet, in the sense 
that Browning was, we must not eXagger- 
ate his neglect of mental apparatus. The 
close of a brief article is not the place to 
speak of his attitude to books, which was 
far more attentive than is commonly sup- 
posed. His writings are full of evidences 
of genuine and assiduous literary labor; 
he read immensely, and he digested what 
he read. ‘The results of all this literature 
did not appear, of course, until they had 
passed into the poet’s personal nature and 
become part of himself. In some remark- 
able lines which he wrote on his seventy- 
eighth birthday, Victor Hugo remarked 
that ‘‘every man who writes writes a book, 
and that book is himself.’’ But that book, 
even when a Hugo writes it, is the product 
of a thousand previous thoughts and ex- 
pressions, tinged through and through 
with the color of the mind which has assim- 
ilated them. 

One approaches the study of Victor 
Hugo with a kind of timidity—so vast is 
he, so multiform; like the century which 
he illustrated, so crowded. His voice 
seems to carry the very accent of the sea, 
that mysterious sound that can never be 
interpreted. But in stringing together 
these few reflections on the occasion of his 
centenary, I have tried at least to bear in 
mind the claim which he put forward for 
himself: that, in the tumult of opinion, in 
the rage of party, in the midst of all the 
passion and hatred and fury through which 
he labored, his voice was always that of a 
man worthy of esteem. Heroic, dignified, 
with a serene gesture that embraced the 
world, Victor Hugo stands up in the midst 
of the nineteenth century as one of its 
largest and noblest figures. 















A CLEVER EMPEROR AND A 
CONFEDERATION OF NATIONS. 
By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


oo Emperor of Germany is un- 
doubtedly a marvelous man 
—, wonderfully quick brain, never 
resting, and eternally interested in 
arange of subjects second only to 
that over which the mind of the 
first Napoleon wandered.  In_ his 
quickness of perception, in his 
sympathies and broad interest, he 
would be the ideal ruler if he had 
been educated in a democracy in 
stead of under the shadow of Frede 
rick the Great. 
If it were permissable for Amer 
icans to admire a monarch, it would 
certainly be one of this type—a 
type which after all, is democratic 
in its versatile dealings, from the 
art of war to art in painting and 
literature. I do not doubt that 
William the Versatile—William the 
Clever—and perhaps his people 
will transfer *‘der Grosse’’ after 
death—I do not doubt that he 
has most earnestly at heart the wel- 
fare of his people. The talks to 
his army, his opposition to certain 
democratic movements, we shall put down 
to education and heredity. 
What has actually brought him the ad- 
miration of the American public is not the 
empty compliment of a prince's visit but 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR FROM A 
SKETCH BY KAULBACH 


the cleverness of an emperor's scheme. 
Alert to passing events, he recognized the 
largeness of America and quietly planned 
to avail himself of the several millions of 
Germans who are so important a factor in 
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To such 


life. 


mind 


our national 
a far-seecing 


imegine the ordering of 


we may 
the 
yacht as a part of a well-pre- 
pared plan for an international 
Not that he 
want the 


episode. 
did 
yacht, and want 
any 


not 


with it 
ideas 
Amer- 
workmen 


new 
which 
ican 
might contrib- 
ute for the 
benetit of Ger- 
man ship- 
builders. Toan 
ordinary mind 
the ordering of 
a yacht would 
have been an 
affair of figures 


and so many 
vards of red 
tape. Not so 
with the Ger- 
man Emperor. 
** How many 
birds can I 
knock down 
with this 
stone?’’ he 


wonders. 
Then, with a 
quiet laugh: **I have it.’’? Ifere is the 
calculation: 

3inp No. One.—An American vacht 
such as I desire to own, of the trimmest, 
make, turned 


the champion 


and swiftest out 


stanchest 
by the 
vacht-builders. 


people who are 





THE EMPEROR IN MILITARY COSTUME. 
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3 


‘*Brrp No. Two.—Se- 


curing for the German ship- 


3 builders the latest Yankee 
ideas in construction— 
upon which may 


verhaps be modeled 
prize-winners from 
German yards. 
*Brrp No. 


TurkeeE.-—Eng- 


land has cap- 
tured a. cer- 
tain class of 


Americans 
through 
offerings 
—tfindinge the 
United States 
becoming pow- 


so- 


cial 


erful, has sud- 
denly changed 
hundred- 
year attitude of 
for 


everything 


her 
contempt 


American to 
one of flatter- 


ne solicitude. 


I shall offset 
England. 
**Birp No. 
Four.—My 
brother Ilarry 


is a delightful 
can be depended 
always to do and the 
I shall send him over to arouse the enthu- 
millions of Germans 


upon 
thing. 


personage who 


say right 


siasm of the several 
in America and make American politicians 
recognize that German sentiment is not to 


be held in light esteem. 














THE LAUNCHING OF THE ‘** METEOR.” 
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CROWDS AT THE 34TH STREET PIER WAITING TO SEE THE PRINCE, 


‘‘Brrp No. Five.—By inviting the 
President’s daughter to christen my yacht, 
I shall do a graceful thing and strike a 
sympathetic chord in the hearts of all 
classes of Americans. ”’ 

It is not often that the quickest of eyes 
can range five birds in a dead-line and put 
shot through the entire five. 


cleverness as a psycholog- 


a single 
It is this 
ical m excited 
admira- 
the 
American 


has 
the 
tion of 


arksman which 


people. 
When the 
Duke of 





York set 

sail for 

A mer- 

i ¢ a nh 

shores, 

the Em- 

peror’s 

plans 

mus t 

PRINCK HENRY PLANTING A TREE AT h ave 


WASHINGTON S TOMB, 


Perhaps, un- 
and 


been in danger of an upset. 
derstanding his English 
English politics, he did not fear. 

The Duke of York arrived, and shot the 
rapids and lunched in an Indian tepee and 
had a good time, and sailed away. The 
United States with its eighty millions ap- 
parently possessed nothing more of interest 
for the man who is eventually to rule over 
Great Britain than did the humblest Cana- 
dian province. 

Still, whatever his 
inheritance, William must 
sigh of relief when the heir to the English 
throne set sail for England—recollecting 
his ‘*Meteor,’* which was coming along on 
the ways at Shooter's Island, and the 
pleasant little surprise he had in store for 


cousins 


confidence in the 
have drawn a 


Brother Jonathan. 

It is not, then, that the American people 
‘‘dearly love’? a prince. There is, of 
course, a semi-idiotic society contingent of 
certain American the great 
American people do not care a rap for lord 
They do, however, love a clever 


cities—but 


or prince. 
man, and they do appreciate the ramifica- 








tions which such a brain can im 
part to a simple little thing like 
having a yacht built. 

Undoubtedly the 


two most 


interesting personalities in the 
world to-day are President Roose 
velt and Emperor William. 


They say the young King of Italy 
is another brainy fellow, full of 
ideas, deeply sympathetic with the 
woes of his people, regarding him 
self as the trustee of their interests, 
alert to their wide range of neces 
sities, and of varied talents. The 
Czar of Russia is believed to have 
decided intentions regarding the 
changes necessary for Russia’s 
prosperity. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph is profoundly admired by 
his own and other peoples. And 
these good sovereigns, by the way, 
are the only remaining stumbling-blocks to 
the progress of democracy. If they were all 
spending long hours in the study of fash- 
ions and proper court ceremonials, it would 
not be long before ‘‘The United States 
of Europe’’ would be a reality. 

It is the history of the world, however, 
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PRINCE HENRY AND THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR. 


that progress has been delayed longest by 
this kind of A kindly heart 
and blameless life have oftentimes proven 
the substantial pillars supporting a 
decayed edifice. 

It is not impossible, however, that the 
United States of 


excellence. 


most 


Europe may become a 
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IN AMERICA, 
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conferences. The oversight exer- | 
cised by capital overlaps bound- 
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aries. The necessity for intelli- 
gent regulation, instead of hurtful 
contention, can be satisfied only 
through congresses. — It is being 
hourly demanded by all the vari 
ous interests with which banking 
and trade concern themselves, 
Presently private and trade 
conferences will be replaced by 
official meetings for discussing 
the same subjects, with power 
to regulate tariffs. It is the 
only way out of the existing 
confusion, 

It is in behalf of the world’s 
economy that nations should 
produce those things which 
they have facilities for raising 





or manufacturing more cheaply 
THE PRINCE APPROACHING WASHINGTON 5S TOMB, than others. Bounty-fed pro 

reality while existing monarchs will still duction is unscientific as a general prin- 

remain firmly seated on their thrones. The ciple, and is bound to perish before care- 

banking and manufacturing houses already fully considered trade relations. 

control, in a measure, the wishes of sover- An adjustment along studied and care- 

eigns. Each of these has had its seeret fully worked-out lines can never be reached 





TOME, 





THE 





PRINCE 





HENRY 





AT 
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MISS ROOSEVELT ABOUT TO CHRISTEN THE ‘‘ METEOR.” 


without an international parliament. As 
these questions become more serious sover- 
eigns will be glad to shift to the shoulders 
of such congresses the duty of placating 
dissatisfied producers. And so the first 
international congress is not far away, 
even if Tire CosMoPOLITAN’s effort in that 
direction should fail. And let us believe 
that, as it is an idea of the most logical 
and apparent good, it will not be allowed 
to perish. 

One thing is certain: disarmament can 
never be brought about until a States’ Con- 
gress, in which all countries are represented, 
shall be one of the recognized instruments 
of government in Europe. Whether it 
would be more desirable to have this come 
immediately and under the patronage of 
royal houses, or have it follow the upheaval 
Which is likely to take place should any 
general European war give an opportunity 
for revolution, is a question. Undoubtedly 
an international congress settling the trade 
relations of Europe would fix the several 
royal families more firmly upon their 
thrones, and we should have government 
somewhat resembling such a condition as 
would result from having a royal family 
at the head of affairs in each of our own 


states. 





Prince Henry’s visit to the United States 


is very likely to have lasting results. The 








PRINCE, HENRY AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
ARRIVING AT SHOOTER 'S ISLAND. 








CASKET, CONTAINING 
OF 
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Courtesy of New York Herald, “| CHRISTEN 


European press compiains that a royal 
prince was never its guest in Europe. This 
is undoubtedly true; but royal princes will 
be the guests of the European press in 
times to come. The lesson was a good one. 
Never has any royal prince been treated so 


delightfully as was Prince Henry by the 


editors of democratic America. I do not 
recall one unpleasant comment during his 
visit. The members of the press were 


gentlemen receiving the visit of a gentle- 
man. They had full license to cut and 
thrust and Americans hear 
some German officers are in encounter with 
they an 


be savage as 
civilians occasionally; but 
example of conduct that was notable in 
its well-considered treatment. The men 
of Prince Henry’s kind have nothing to 
fear from the press of a republic. 

Does any one think that Prince Henry’s 
visit to the 
United States 
will be with- 
out lasting 
effects? He 
mistaken. 


gave 


is” 
It has been a 
step 

the 





FREEDOM 
NEW YORK, PRE 
HENRY. 


long 
toward 


THE 
THE CITY OF 
SENTED TO PRINCE 





THER, 
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cordiality which should exist between na- 
tions. There has been talk at various times 
between Germany and the United States. 
The Prince's visit awakens us to the fact 
that there is the warmest regard between 
the people of the two nations. Everything 
which to demonstrate how closely 
countries are united in these modern days 
is valuable—an important step toward ulti- 
mate federation of interests. 

After all, the personal element is what 
counts in affairs. It would be difficult to 
imagine a dispute arising in the future 
which would not find a satisfactory settle- 
ment in the frame of mind in which both the 
Emperor and his brother must be. 

But the chief importance which 
attach to the Prince's visit will be the im- 
pression which it will make on the minds 
of other their 
It will remain a permanent suggestion of 
the value of good feeling, of the impor- 
tance of reciprocity and the near necessity 
for a federation of some sort which will not 


goes 





will 


monarchs and councilors. 


remain in the hazy precincts of a secret 
diplomatic alliance, but take form in a 
congress Whose discussions will be open to 
the light of day. 

Another forces itself 


suggestion that 
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the mind in connec- 
tion with the Prince's 
visit the fact of his 


finding here some eight 


upon 
was 


millions of Germans, rep- 
resenting as they do the 
best and brain of 
Germany, who, under hap 
pier conditions at home, 
would never have deserted 
their fatherland. 

Why? 

The Emperor William is 
now approaching the zenith 
of his intellectual powers. 
He has, in the years of his 


energy 


reign, achieved the confi- 


dence in a great measure 
not only of his own people 
but of the world. In 


America we regard him as 
a man of such mental vigor 
that much is to be hoped 
from the next ten years of 
his life. He to 
thinking out things for himself. 
all other European monarchs by his tal- 
ents, we may rightfully expect from him 
in the years to come a scheme of European 
organization which will take the place of 
lastingly change all 


a ' MISS ALICE 
is given 
Ranking 


standing armies and 
conditions for the better. 
Napoleon, fully capable of working out 
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this lived at a 


time when he could hope 


problem, 
for results except 
through He un- 
doubtedly had in mind a 
Continental unity to which 
he could leave his profound 


no 
arms. 


ideas of government—a 
scheme of government 
which, by the way, was 
absolutely democratic ex- 


cept in so far as the condi- 
tions of the time required 
The 
hot 
Therefore I 
own 


autocratic power. 


reader does 
this. 


Napoleon's 


eeneral 
believe 
quote 
words in his autobiography, 
which leave no doubt as to 
this conception : 
** There was, in fact, noth- 
ing in the state but a huge 
swayed 
This kind 


democracy, by a 


dictator. of 


ROOSEVELT. 


government is convenient 
as to the executive part; but its nature 


is temporary, because in the hands of a 
dictator power is but a life-rent. I sought 
to make it perpetual, by lasting 


tutions and corporations for life, that I 


insti- 


might place them between the throne and 
the democracy. I could do nothing with 


the old implements of custom and delusion 





PRINCE HENRY ENTERING THE 


EAST 





GATE OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
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I was obliged to create everything anew by 
realities. 

‘*Thus I was forced to found my princi- 
ples of the 
interests of the majority, and to create my 


legislation upon immediate 


corporations by that interest, because in- 


terest is, of all earthly things, the most 
real and durable. 
‘I made 


stupendous 


the activity of which 
was but Their 
principle to equality. 


This is so strongly impressed 


laws 
uniform. 
was maintain 
upon my 
code that, of itself, it will suftice to pre- 
serve it. 

‘*T instituted an intermediate caste. It 


democratieal, 


Wis 


beciuse it was always 


open to all; it was monarchical, because it 
could not die. 

‘This body was to perform that part in 
the new system which the nobility had 
acted in the old; that is, to support the 
throne. But it resembled it in nothing. 
The ancient nobility existed entirely by 
privilege. Mine had nothing but power. 
The ancient nobility had no merit but that 
of being exclusive. Every man who had 
distinguished himself had a right to belong 
to the new; it was, in fact, only a civic 
crown. The people attached to it no other 
idea. 
his actions; every man might obtain it at 


Every member had deserved it by 


the same price; it was offensive to none.’ 





ZEALAND 


By VANCE 


‘7 HERE were three people sitting over 

their afternoon tea in a small garden 
On the little 
immature the 


in Paris. side walls were 
apricots, 
peach-trees showed, between their leaves, 
pale little bulbs of fruit. The 


were all plucked and the grapes showed 


and hopeless; 
cherries 


no signs of ripening—it was August. 
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THOMPSON 


‘*T will not go to Trouville—no, nor to 
Havre—I've had enough of Hontleur—but 
when I’ve had my bathing-suit made—and 
all my friends are away—I will not stay in 
Paris another day—and I think——"’ 

The narrow-brimmed American got up 
with a clever air of unconcern and walked 
down the graveled path toward the apricot- 















So the wom- tree; there he 
an of thirty q ere Rees ~ | whistled blithe 
looked round | operatic airs and 
the garden and - ‘Zz thought of some- 
said: 2 ‘ thine else. Per- 

‘This is the } (altel haps he thought 
month when r UF s of a slim little 
every one goes : girl over in 
away from Paris New York 
—why are we who should 
here?”’ some day 

When the boss him 

about; but 


woman of thirty 
said. *'Why are 
here?** she 


stamped 


we 
her 
and 

the 


small foot 


looked — at 
two men; 
then she took 
up her small 
her 


dog in 


lap and ca- 


ressed the 
back of its 
head. There 
Was silence 
for a little 
while. No 
one knew 


why we were 
there —nei- 
ther the man 


A ZEALAND MAIDEN, 


who Was sup- 
p sed to be the lord of that household nor 
American, a young 


the small-brimmed 


about, dis- 
Again there 


was silence in the garden save for the little 


Princeton graduate, who sat 


tressingly meek, as his guest. 


noise made by the trees whispering to- 
gether—the apricot-tree talking to the 
seven pear-trees—and a doubtful noise 
from the small spaniel. The two men 


looked at each other as calmly as they 
could; the lady said: 










he never said 
a word— 


only he ate 
half-ripe ap- 
ricots and 


disturbed his 

digestion. 
The wom- 

an of thirty 


looked across 


the garden- 
table and 
said she 


would not go 


oer to Trouville 
or Ostend, 
no, hor to 
Jersev—she 
was tired of 
it all. 
Her lord 


and master knocked the red-ash out of his 
pipe by hammering it on the iron evarden- 
table; then, without a sign of fear—you 
would never have thought he was a mar- 
ried man—said he: 

**Dearest, have the bags packed—we 
leave by the Gare Saint Lazare to-morrow 
morninge—the cab will be here at eight 
o'clock.”’ 

‘* Where are we going?”’ 


with one of her bright smiles—and how that 


asked the lady, 
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bright smile shimmered with curiosity! 


summer-re- 
hard at his 


‘*Where? To 
sort!’* says the man, 
pipe. 

Now these things must be said: the lord 
and master sat smoking his pipe and grin- 
ning; the lady of that house bustled in- 
doors and woke Marianne—and Marianne is 
the oldest (being seventy) and the 
faithful (being Marianne) servant in 
rope—and 
bade her 
the linen 
the 
heaven 
what 
meanwhile, the 
Princeton 


escape the 
drawing 


most 
Eu- 


see to 
and 
and 
knows 


bags 


not; 


graduate, who 
was vorging 


himself on the 
unripe apri- 
cots, called out 
to the man 
who was smo- 
king the pipe. 
‘*Hey, broth- 
ert? 

‘* Well, small 
brother, ’’ 
the big fellow. 
tapping his 
pipe on the ta 
ble=** old 
chap, what is 
ne” 

‘What’s 
up?*? asked 
the small 
brother; 


said 


well, 


he 


was wearing a 
pale-pink shirt 
ABOVE THE 
and a narrow- 
brimmed straw hat, indubitably from New 
York. 
Get up to your room and pack your 
duds,** said the somber gentleman who 


was smoking the pipe, **for we leave here 
at eight o’clock in the morning for a place 


the foot of a Princeton grad 


where never 
uate has trod.”’ 
The young man from Princeton went 


as though he 
temperament 
However, he 


away with a thoughtful air, 
were musing on the domestic 
of a slim girl in New York. 





MARKET-PLACE 
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was enough himself to call down from the 
balcony which crosses the first story of the 
house, ‘‘Shall I pack my frock-coat or my 
dress-suit?*’ 

‘Pack a flannel shirt and a 
the man who was smoking 


pair of 
trousers, *’ his 
pipe in the garden yelled up. 

one cab came. Then 
brought by poor old 
Marianne’ for 
the excess lug 
So a 
swift ride to 
the Gare du 
Nord. 

**T hope you 
know where 
you're going, *’ 
said the lady. 

The man 
said nothing; 
his narrow- 
brimmed 
brother said 
nothing; but 
there was pa- 
thos in their 
eyes as they 
looked at her 
and at the little 
toy 


o’clock;: 
had to be 


Eight 
another 


gage. 


dog—a 
spaniel—in her 
arms. 

That day 
they journeyed 
only to Brus- 
sels. There 
was a fair there 
and 
danced in 


people 
the 
streets. so 
they tarried 
with the good burghers of Brussels and made 
merry. The next afternoon they went to 
Antwerp. Night was falling as they tucked 
themselves into the second-class compart- 
ment of a long train of cars, headed by a puffy 
little green-and-gold engine. They rumbled 
through Antwerp and on out into the flat 
country and across canals and past sleepy 
villages; then darkness came; the man 
slept, the woman slept, the little dog 
only the young Princetonian sat up 
awake, noting down his 


snored: 


alert and wide 
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impressions witha stylographic pen. A little 
before midnight the train stopped. It was 
tangled in a maze of canals and could go 
A dark little town among the 
waters; overhead a clamor of bells ringing 
the quarter-hour; a placid little Dutch boy 
in ablue cap and buttons—that was all. 

** Where the asked 
sleepily. 


no farther. 


are we?” lady 





‘*Middelburg,’’ said the man with the 
pipe and many leather bags, ‘*and this is 
the capital of Zealand.”” 

‘*And that language—what does that 
say?’’ 

**The language is supposed to be Dutch, 
but it isn’*t—it’s Zealandese, and it’s very 
weird. Let's follow the boy and see what 
happens.” 
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down his impressions and wrote let- 








A ZEALAND FIGURE. 


The phlegmatic _ little led them 
through a tangle of canals and streets, each 
darker than the other, and brought them 
to a hotel. So they lay down in little 
feather-beds and tried to sleep—but the 
chimes wouldn't have it. The bell-ringer 
of Middelbure is the 
earth. Every quarter of an hour he rip- 
pled out a little tune just to show he wis 
The chimes from the abbey an 
the big bell from the town hall 


boy 


noisiest genius on 


awake. 
swered him: 
took it up and pounded out the hours; the 
that 
know the time of 


town crier (who evidently thought 
some one might want to 
night) came by at regular intervals shouting 
cheerily, ‘*Three o’clock and all’s well— 


s) 


four o’clock—tive o’clock—six. 


The woman tossed on her bed and said 
things about Zealand and matrimony; the 
small dog yapped; the sat by the 
window and smoked gloomily: in his room 


the hail the noted 


man 


across Princetonian 


ters destined to be delivered to a 
young woman in some street or other 
in New York. Finally dawn came 
up in those parts of the world. 
After breakfast they got into a post- 
wagon, driven by a very old man in 
knee-breeches, a velvet jacket and 
a tall black hat, and parted with 
the Middelburg. 

They journeyed tree- 
shaded, brick-paved road, between 
fat fields, black-and-white 
cattle stood as they do in the Dutch 
pictures. The old white 
trotted on sedately, taking his ease. 
The driver smoked his pipe, though 
the whole diligence was plastered 
over with signs: ‘*Niet Rooken.*’ 
An hour’s ride brought them to 
Serooskerke, a quaint little village 
of brick houses with white-and- 
| green blinds, a church, and an old 
tavern under the trees. There they 
stopped to rest. The old driver 


musical town of 


along a 
where 


horse 








watered the old horse and gave 
himself.a drink of jenever. The 


Americans munched large slates 
of chocolate. And here some- 
thing happened. 

Three Zealand beauties climbed 
up into the diligence, spread their 
broad petticoats and sat down 
side by side. They were what we had come 
up into Zealand to see, and we stared at them 
with wide eyes. What to us were the dunes 
and dikes—even that famous dike of West 
Kapelle, which holds back the North Sea 
from sweeping over Holland and has cost 
more than though it had been built of solid 
silver? What cared we for the pictur- 
esqueness of Veer or the legends of the 
old monkery of Westhove? The proper 
study of mankind is woman. So we stared 
wide-eyed at the three girls of Zealand. 
In man’s stupid way I must try and de- 
scribe their costumes—ah, why was I not 
apprenticed to the dressmaking trade in my 
youth?—as best I can. First of all, then, 
the Zealand girls are tall and shapely, rather 
slender in build, blonde and blue-eyed, 
with hale and healthy skins, stained by 
sun and sea-wind. They hold themselves 
very erect, for they have borne the yoke 
on their shoulders, two heavy milk-pails 





depending on either side. They wear mul- 
tiple petticoats—how many I dare not con- 
jecture. Washington Irving in his ** Knick- 
erbocker’’ has made a shrewd guess on this 
subject; and the costume is older than 
the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, 
older than the books of Erasmus, old as 
the monkery of Westhove. Far back as 
the antiquary can go he finds the Zealand 
girl wearing innumerable bulging petti- 
coats. Over all she hangs a black skirt, 
clasped at the waist with heavy silver 
buckles. Her bodice is a _ close-ftitting, 
sleeveless affair. It is black, too, and fast 
ened with clasps of beaten silver. Her 
naked arms are tanned by the sun and 
wind browner than her wholesome face. 
found her neck is a thick band of carved 
silver, broad as a mastiff’s collar. 

But it is neither the bodice, the velvet 
shoes with silver buckles nor the volumi- 
nous petticoats that make the Zealand girl 
the beauty she is—she, the last pictur- 
esque figure in the drab landscape of the 
modern, equalitarian world—so much as 
her head-dress. I wish I had been ap- 
prenticed to a lady's hair-dresser in) my 
youth, merely that I might fitly describe 
this wonderful coiffure. It was Janke who 


showed me how it was all constructed, as 
the diligence rumbled on toward Dom 
burg, that sunny morning. First, then, 
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DRESSED FOR A FEAST-DAY. 


the hair is drawn up behind and twisted 
into what Englishwomen not improperly 
call a ‘‘bun.*? Then it is combed up in 
front in a Japanese way and made fast 
by a silver comb, or rather a circular silver 
band. Now from the ends of the silver 
band project curlicues of gold wire, which 
terminate in broad gold ornaments: these 
hang at the temples and cheeks. Last of 
all, the Zealand girl draws on an inner cap 
and an outer cap of spotless white linen; 
thus attired she faces the world. 

Here in this unknown corner of Europe 
the picturesque is making its last stand 
against machine-made clothes and the fash- 
ion paper, against the shirt-waist and the 
tailor-made skirt—and now that the eter- 
nal American has come and snap-shotted 
it, one may foretell its end. In a little 
while it, too, will vanish. The little girls 
will disdain wooden shoes and six petti- 
coats. Jan will sneer at knee-breeches 
and follow, afar off. the Paris fashion in 
trousers. The boys will discard their an- 
cestral silver belts and their china pipes 
and wear braces and smoke American cig- 
arettes. Already that future is darkening 
over the little island of Walcheren in 
Zealand, which is the outpost of Holland. 
A sane and healthy civilization—but it 
must perish in order to make way for some- 
thing which is, shall we say, progress. 
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OFF FOR AN OUTING, 


Janke and Mattyn and Betje will be, I am 
sure, the mothers of little Zealanders who 
will wear corsets and sing rag-time songs, 
use telephones and automobiles. 

The diligence jogs on; this is Ost 
Kapelle—yonder are the old Roman bridge 
and the old monkery; and now there 
comes the keen odor of the salt North Sea, 
and the brown dunes and the brown sands 
are all about us—Domburg. The old 
horse strikes quite a lively gait as he 
drags us through the narrow streets of the 
little town and into the tree-shaded garden 
of the Schuttershof. The three hale 
Zealand girls say ‘‘Goed’ dag!’’ and sail 
away with their multiple petticoats. 

The lady sits down under a tree and 
calls for lemonade; the Princetonian goes 
on taking snap-shots and writing letters to 
New York; the little dog makes a fool of 
herself by antagonizing a red bantam 
rooster; and the stout gentleman with the 
pipe orders soles and beefsteaks to be 
served in large quantities at yonder table 
in the garden. 


My first visit to Domburg—this little 
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wind-swept hamlet on the edge of the 
North Sea—belonged to the long ago, be- 
fore there were a bathing-pavilion or bath- 
machines, before the Queen of Roumania 
and Prince Bibesco and the others had 
discovered it; yet on this occasion I did 
not find it greatly changed. <A few brick 
hotels, a deserted club-house, the villa of 
**Carmen Sylva’’—these could not take 
away the eternal, though shifting, beauty 
of dunes and gray seas, of cowering village 
and = shouldering dikes. The peasants 
were still the same—frank men and honest 
women, dressed in their antique garb and 
wearing their hereditary jewelry. Perhaps 
the village street was a little gayer. In- 
deed, I noticed a very smart barber’s shop 
with fat bottles of Dutch perfumes in the 
window. At the tavern, too, it was 
rumored that there was a billiard-table in 
town. Despite all this and the bath-ma- 
chines and the pavilion, the beach was 
just as it had always been. Those who 
took the sun on the sand were the good 
burghers and peasants of the islands of 
Zealand, with perhaps a dozen or two ad- 
venturers from Rotterdam or Dordrecht. 
There were never more than fifty on the 
broad, shelving sand or in the sea. To 
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see the peasant girls kilt up their skirts— 
their multiple skirts—and wade seaward at 
low tide, against the setting sun, is to 
see, I dare say, as pretty a picture of girlish 
grace as is discernible outside of an opera- 
house. Four of these hale, sunburnt 
girls came down one evening, and the 
Princetonian snap-shotted them as_ they 
crossed the sands arm in arm. A moment 
later they were out where the surly seas 
met the sand and, mysteriously kilted, 
were dipping for immature crawfish. 

Stately girls, and straight as a spear, 
fresh as a winter morning. 

Not in Mayfair nor in the Champs Ely- 
sées nor in Fifth Avenue will you find 
such a carriage, such a gait, such a proud 
lift of the head and aristocratic pose of 
hack and shoulder—ah, they have ‘‘de- 
portment,’’ that art which Mr. Turveydrop 
fancied was lost forever when his friend 
George IV. died. I mean this quite seri- 
ously. Until I knew these richly garbed, 
jeweled peasant girls of Zealand, I never 
knew what a grande dame might be. 
Vaguely now I begin to understand what 
the charm of the Pompadour must have 
been. So few women can walk! So few 
women have heads and shoulders! So 
few women know how to ‘‘stride’’ like the 
goddess in the old poem. 

Where did they get their blood? Whence 
came this look of race? 

The men have it as well as the women. 
These peasants are slim, tall, clean- 
shaven, with the look of Romans. You 
ask yourself whether these men are the 
real Dutchmen, those who sailed with Van 
Ruyter, and if it is their sons who are fight- 
ing in the Transvaal; or if the floods of 
Roman and Spanish conquest that swept 
over these islands may not have left here 
the best of all Rome and Spain had to 
leave the world. Whatever the race be, 
you may be sure of this: Here behind the 
dunes and dikes of Zealand the antique 
beauty of women and the classic beauty of 
men is making its last stand against mo- 
dernity. In a little while there will be no 
Zealand more. Betje and Janke and Mat- 
tyn will be enfranchised into boyish bicycle 
trousers—the antique type of womanhood 
you will find only in museums and gal- 
leries, 

All these things the man said to the 
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Princetonian as they lay on the sand after 
a rouse with the North Sea. The Prince- 
tonian retorted with some heat that even 
if New York girls were not as tall as 
bean-poles and did not wear ten petti- 
coats, so far as real beauty went——— 

Never mind the discussion; it is not 
much to the purpose. From a group of 
peasants sunning themselves near by came 
forward a slim, muscular fellow, dressed 
in a black-broadcloth jacket fastened with 
a big silver brooch, in decent black trousers 
and wooden shoes. He had left his tall, 
brimless hat lying on the sand. As he 
came up, he made a military salute by 
bringing his hand up to his temple. His 
clean-shaven face was fine and intelligent. 
He smiled a little. 

‘Tf ye’ll pardon me,’’ said he—and I 
give you my word that he spoke English 
and that he spoke that heterogeneous 
tongue with a broad Irish accent—'‘‘I 
dunno the New York gurrils, but the 
irrils of Sheboygan———"’ 

We sat up, the Princetonian and I; in- 
deed, to hear a Zealand peasant talk Eng- 
lish with an Irish accent was enough to 


gs 
gi 


startle any one. 

‘‘The gurrils of Sheboygan,’’ he went 
on, making a seat for himself in the sand 
and taking his ease, ‘‘ar’ not domestic, they 
ar’ not. If ye ask me advice, what is it? 
It is sody-water an’ ice-crame.’’ 

Then he gave his theories of the Ameri- 
can girl and her Zealand rival, but for the 
moment I was more interested in the ad- 
ventures of this Dutchman from Sheboygan. 
This was his story—if you will pardon me 
for not telling it in his Irish-Zealandese way. 
He was a peasant here in the island of 
Walcheren, working on a polder-farm— 
that is, one of those black, alluvial lands 
reclaimed from the marshes. The partic- 
ular Betje he loved proved unkind, as 
Betjes will. So he madly determined to 
go forth into the world. In his despera- 
tion he vowed he would go and find a rail- 
way-train—ay, and ride on it!—and even 
adventure his life on a steamship. All 
this he did. He reached New York. 
There no one, oddly enough, could speak 
Zealandese. Luckily he fell in with an 
amiable man at the Emigrants’ Office who 
introduced him to another amiable man at 


the Barge Office, and within a few hours 
43 














he found himself on a railway-train, bound 
for he knew not With him was 
a frightened mob of Swedes, Italians, Hun- 
Germans—none knew 
where he was going. The third day they 
found themselves in Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
They were taken to a lodging-house. The 
next day they were put to work on the 
They had an Irish boss and 
they worked. My good Zealander worked 
in Sheboygan for two years and a half, 
mistaken, 


where. 


garians, Polacks, 


railroad. 


making roads and, if I am not 


digging sewers. Incidentally he learned 


to talk Irish, with a Donegal accent. He 
came back a poorer but a wiser man. 


The particular Betje was still unkind, but 
he found, as we all have to find, that there 
Now he is 
lives 


are other Betjes in Zealand. 
content; he digs in the fat 
in a house with white-and-green blinds, 


parth, 


and wears silver buckles on holidays. 

‘*It is a ha-ard life the women of She- 
boygan lead a man, they do,’’ he remarks, 
‘fan’ for beauty—arrah! Did yez ever 
see anything like that?’’ 
small red-faced girl of three or four comes 
him in innumerable skirts 


he adds, as a 
toddling to 
and wooden shoes. 

She was his oldest—a fine gurril! 

Then, as his youngster romped over him, 
he explained to us his philosophy of beauty, 


which differs, as you will notice, from 
that of the estimable M. Cousin: ‘*No 
woman can be beautiful unless she ates 


well and slapes well and has got man or 
child to love.”* 

’Tis a fine saying that, my Zealand 
brother; I wish I had thought of it my- 
self. It goes pretty nearly to the heart of 
the question. I should like to think that 
Betje, Janke, Mattyn and all of them sleep 
well, eat well, and jlove well man or 
child. 

Indeed, I dare say they do, or they would 
never carry themselves so proudly under the 


gray skies of Zealand. 


At night in the garden of the Schutters- 
hof there are diverse things to do. If you 
are a small three-pound spaniel, you may 
If you are just 
order lemon- 


worry the bantam-cock. 
out of college, you may 
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squashes and a candle at a far-away table 
and write (with a patent pen) endless let- 
ters to some one inhabiting a numbered 
street West, in New York. If you chance 
to be a stout, easy-going gentleman, you 
will look at the stars and smoke your pipe, 
as others 


thanking the Lord you are not 
are, who sweat in the hot cities of the 
world. But—— 


And it is a very strange thing how life 
goes limping along on buts——— 

But, then, if you happen to be a bright- 
eyed woman of thirty, you will make an 
epigram and say: ‘‘Domburg is the Cinde- 
rella of summer-resorts.’”’ 

‘I trust the 
with the slipper, ”’ 
pipe. 

‘*But what in the 
here?’’ asks the lady abruptly. 
all my seaside dresses, and your 
has all kinds of shirts and clothes and hats. 
I really think you would like me to wear 
ten petticoats and wooden shoes and carry 


prince will never come 


says the man with the 
we do 
‘*T’ve got 
brother 


world can 


pails of milk.’’ 
The man laid down his pipe and called 
the landlord and talked to him like a Duteh 


uncle. The next day the diligence which 
had carried them into Domburg a week 


before jolted them back -to the railway- 
trains and post-offices, civilization and all 
that sort of thing. 

The lady said brightly, ‘‘We will get 
the night-train for Brussels—and to-mor- 
row, hey! for Ostend!’’ The Princetonian 
was so busy noting down impressions of 
windmills black-and-white cows, he 
forgot to answer. The little dog stretched 
herself and yawned as one who should 
say, ‘‘Really, I would like to have another 
go at that bantam-cock, but this place is 
beastly uncivilized—I wish I could get a 
broiled chop, properly done.’’ The man 
with the pipe said nothing; indeed, there 
was nothing to say. Still, he was per- 
mitted to smoke many pipes, as the train 
went southward, and to dream of the gorse- 
covered dunes, the shouldering seas, the 
surf and the sand, the hale, stalwart girls 
and sunburnt, erect women—all that 
makes up this Domburg in Zealand, which 
is the Cinderella of summer-resorts. 


and 














THE MODEL OF SORROWS. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


HOW I FOUND THE MODEL. 
CANNOT pretend that my ambition 
of painting the ‘‘ Man of Sorrows’’ had 
any religious inspiration, though I fear my 
dear old dad at the parsonage at first took 
And yet, 


as an artist, I have always been loath to 


it as a sign of awakening grace. 


draw a line between the spiritual and the 
beautiful; for I held that the 
beautiful has in it the same infinite element 


have ever 


as forms the essence of religion. 3ut J 
cannot explain very intelligibly what I 


mean, for my brush is the only instrument 
through which I can speak. And if I seem 
here to be contradicting myself by using 
my pen to explain what my picture of the 
‘*Man of 
cause I have seemed-——judging by the hos- 


Sorrows’? means, it is only be- 
tile criticism with which my work has been 
assailed—unable to make clear what is the 
conception of this unfortunate picture. 
And the place let me explain 
that that conception is far from the con- 
ception with which I started; was, in fact, 
for I 
began with nothing deeper in my mind 


in first 


the ultimate stage of an evolution; 
than to image a realistic Christ—the Christ 
who sat in the synagogue of Jerusalem or 
As a 
painter in love with the modern, it seemed 
to me that, despite the innumerable repre- 
sentations of Him by the masters of all na- 
tions, few, if any, had sought, their inspira- 


walked about the shores of Galilee. 


tion in reality. 

I started by rejecting the blond, beard- 
less type which Da Vinci and others have im- 
posed upon the world; for Christ, to begin 
with, must be a Jew. And even when, in 
the course of my researches for a Jewish 
model, I that there 
blond types too, these seemed to me essen- 
tially Teutonic. A of the 
Oriental face, as I figured it, was a somber 
majesty, as of the rabbis of Velasquez, the 
very antithesis of the ruddy gods of Wal- 


became aware were 


characteristic 


halla. The characteristic Jewish face must 
suggest more of the Arab than of the Goth. 
I do not know if the lay reader under- 


stands how momentous to the artist is his 








model, how dependent he is on the acci- 
dent of finding his creation already antici- 
or at forth, 

To me, as a realist, it was par- 
ticularly necessary to find in nature the 
criginal, without could never 
produce those subtle nuances which give 
the full sense of life. After which, if I 
say that aim is not to but to 
interpret and transfigure, I suppose I shall 
But 
that again must be put down to my fum- 


pated, least shadowed in 


nature. 


which one 


my copy 


again seem to be self-contradictory. 


bling pen-strokes. 

Perhaps I ought to have gone to Pales- 
tine in search of the ideal model; but then 
my father’s failing health kept me within 
a brief railway-run of the parsonage; be- 
sides, I understood that the dispersion of 
the Jews everywhere made it possible to 
find Jewish types anywhere, and especially 
in London, to which flowed all the streams 
of the Exile. But the long days of hunt- 


ing in the Jewish quarter left me despair- 
ing. I could tind types of all the Apostles, 
but never of the Master. 


to Brighton week- 
I joined the **church 
sunny 


morning in early November, and I admired 


Running down one 


end to recuperate, 
parade’’ on the lawns. It was a 
the three great even stretches of evrass, sea 
and sky, making up a picture that was un- 
even boarding- 


spoiled by the stuccoed 


houses. The parasols fluttered amid the 
vast crowd of promenaders like a swarm of 
brilliant butterflies. | 
ment that the church parade was cuarded 


by beadles from the intrusion of the ill 


noted with amuse- 


overdressed 
Jews it, 
minded me of the object of my search. 


dressed; and the spectacle of 
in re- 

In 
their 
the 
found 


paradoxically partaking 


vain my eye roved among these; 


lacking in 
and beauty which I had 
the Suddenly I 


sight that made my heart leap. 


figures were 


dignity 


strangely 
among came 
upon a 
There, sitting oddly enough on the pave- 
ment-curb of a street opposite the lawns, sat 
a frowsy, Vividly set 
between the tiny green cockleshell hat on 
and the long 
beard, the face of 
head was bowed toward 


poorest. 


gaberdined Jew. 
black 
The 


did 


his head uncombed 


was my desire. 


the earth: it 
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not even turn toward the gay crowd, as if 
the mere spectacle was beadle-barred. I 
was about to accost this strange creature, 
who sat there so immovably, when a vener- 
able Royal Academician, who resides at 
Hove, came toward me with hearty hand 
outstretched, and bore me along in the 
stream of his conversation and geniality. 
I looked back yearningly— it was as if the 
Academy was dragging me from true Art. 

‘‘T think, if you don’t mind, I'll get 
that old chap’s address,’’ I said. 

He looked back, and shook his head in 
laughing reproof. ‘‘Another study in dirt 
and ugliness! Oh, you youngsters!’’ 

My heart grew hot against his smug 
satisfaction with his own conventional pat- 
terns and prettinesses. ‘‘Behind that ugli- 
ness and dirt I see the Christ,’’ I retorted. 
‘‘T certainly did not see Him in the church 
parade.’ 

‘‘Have you gone on the religious lay 
now?*’ he asked, with a burst of his bluff 
laughter. 

‘No, but 
turned back. 

I stood, pretending to watch the gay 
parasols, but furtively studying my Jew. 
Yes, in that uncouth figure, so strangely 
seated on the pavement, I had chanced on 
the very features, the haunting sadness 
and mystery, of which I had been so long 
in quest. I wondered at the simplicity 
with which he was able to maintain a pose 
so essentially undignified. 

At last I said ‘‘Good morning, 
rose hurriedly and began to move away, 
one used to being 


I’m going,’’ I said, and 


’? and he 


uncomplainingly, as 
hounded from everywhere. 

‘*Guten Morgen,’’ I said in German, with 
a happy inspiration; for in my futile search 
in London, I had found that a corrupt Ger- 
man called Yiddish usually proved a means 
of communication. 

He paused, as if reassured. ‘‘Gut’ Mor- 
gen,’’ he murmured. 

And then I saw that his stature 
kingly, like that of the sons of Anak; and 
his manner a strange blend of majesty and 


was 


humility. 
‘Pardon 
German; ‘‘may I ask you a question?’’ 
He made a curious movement of acquies- 


me,’’ I went on, in my worst 


cence, compounded of a shrug and a slight 


uplifting of his palms. 
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‘*Are you in need of work?’’ 
‘*Have you scrolls of the Law for me to 


write?’’ he replied incredulously. ‘‘You 
are not even a Jew.’’ 
‘*Still there may be something,’’ I re- 


plied. ‘‘Let us walk along.”’ 

I felt that the beadle’s eye was at last 
drawn to us both, and I hurried him down 
a side street. I noticed he hobbled as if 
footsore. He did not understand what I 
wanted, but he understood a pound a week 
—for he was starving—and when I said he 
must leave Brighton for London, he replied, 
awe-struck, ‘‘It is the finger of God.”’ 
For in London were his wife and children. 

His name was Israel Quarriar, his country 
Russia. 

The picture was begun on Monday morn- 
ing. Israel Quarriar’s presence dignified 
the studio. It was thrilling and stimula- 
ting to see his noble figure and tragic face, 
the head drooped humbly, the beard like 
a prophet’s. 

‘It is the finger of God,’’ I, too, mur- 
mured, and fell to work, exalted. 

I worked for the most part in rapt si- 
lence—perhaps the model’s silence was con- 
tagious; but gradually through the days I 
grew to communion with his shy soul, and 
piecemeal I learned his sufferings. I give 
his story, so far as I can, in his own words. 


i. 
THE MODEL’S STORY. 


‘*T came here because Russia had grown 
intolerable to me. All my life and during 
the lives of my parents we Quarriars had 
been innkeepers, and thereby earned our 
bread. But Russia took away our liveli- 
hood for itself and created a monopoly. 
Thus we were -left destitute. So what 
could I do with a large family? Of London 
and America I had long heard as places 
where they have compassion on foreigners. 
They are not countries like Russia, where 
truth exists not. Secondly, my children 
also worried me greatly. They are all six 
females, and a female in Russia, however 
beautiful, good and clever she be, if she 
have no dowry, has to accept any offer of 
marriage, however uncongenial the man 
These things conspired to drive 
So I turned everything 
hundred 


may be. 
me from 
into money, 


Russia. 
and realized three 
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“ISRAEL QUARRIAR’S PRESENCE DIGNIFIED THE STUDIO.” 


and fifty roubles. 
the whole journey to London should cost 
me two hundred roubles, so I concluded 
I should have one hundred and fifty roubles 


People had told me that 


with which to begin life in the new 
country. It was very bitter to me to leave 
my fatherland, but the moujik says, ‘Ne- 
cessity brings everything.’ So we parted 
from our friends with many tears; little 
had we thought we should be so broken up 


in our old age. But what else could I do 
in such a wretched country? As the 
moujik says, ‘If the goat doesn’t want to 
go to the market, it is compelled to go.’ 
So I started for London. We traveled to 
Isota, on the Austrian frontier. As we sat 
at the railway-station there, wondering 
how we were going to smuggle ourselves 
across the frontier, in came a benevolent- 
looking Jew with a long, venerable beard, 
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two very long ear-locks, and a girdle round 
his waist, washed his hands ostentatiously 
at a tap, prayed aloud the Asher Yotzer 
with great fervor, and finishing his 
prayer looked every one expectantly in the 
Then he 


on 


eyes, and all responded ‘Amen.’ 
drew up his coat-sleeve with great delibera- 
tion, extended his hand, and asked me how 
it went with me. Soon he began to talk 
about the frontier. Said he, ‘As you see 
me, an ish kosher [a ritually correct man], 


I will do you a kindness, not for money 
but for the sake of the mitzvah [good 
deed].’ I began to smell a rat, and thought 


to myself, How comes it that you know I 
want the frontier? Your kindness is sus- 
picious, for as the moujik says, ‘The devil 
has guests. But if we need the thief, we 
cut him down even from the gallows.’ 
‘‘Such proved Elzas Kazelia. I asked 
him how much he wanted to smuggle me 
across. He answered thus, ‘Shake out 
your money the table and we will see 
how much you have, and I will change it 


on 


for you.’ 

‘* “Oh,’ said I, ‘I want 
the rate of exchange.’ 

‘*When Kazelia heard this, gave a 
great spring and shrieked: ‘Hoi, hoi! On 
account of Jews like the Messhiach 
[Messiah] can’t come, and the Redemption 
If you go out into the 


first to find out 
he 
you 


of Israel is delayed. 
street you will find a Jew without a beard 
who will charge you more, and even take all 
your money away. I swear to you, as I 
should wish to see Messhiach Ben David, 
that I want to earn no money. I only de- 
sire your good, and so to lay up a little 
mitzvah in heaven.’ 

‘*Thereupon I changed my money with 
him. Afterward I found that he had 
swindled me to the extent of fifteen roubles. 
Elzas Kazelia is like to the Russian forest 
robber. 

‘*We began to talk further about the 
frontier. He wanted eighty roubles, and 
swore by his kosher Yiddisheit [ritually 
pure that the affair would 
him seventy-five. 

‘*Thereupon I became sorely troubled, 


Judaism cost 


because I had understood it would cost us 
only twenty roubles for all of us, and so I 
told him. ‘If you seek others 
with short beards, they will take twice as 
But I went out into the 


Said he, 


much from you.’ 
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to seek a second murderer. The 


promised to do it cheaper, said 


street 
second 
that Kazelia was a robber, and promised to 
meet me at the railway station. 
‘‘Immediately I left, Elzas Kazelia went 
to the police and informed them that I and 
my family were running away from Russia 
and were going to London; and we were 
at once arrested and thrown bag and bag- 
gage into a filthy cell, lighted only by an 
iron grating in the No 
drink was allowed us, as though we were 
the criminals. Such is Russian 
humanity, to starve innocent people. The 
little provender we had in a bag scarcely 
kept us from fainting with hunger. Our 
sufferings became almost insupportable, and 


door. food or 


greatest 


the Russian cold seized on our bodies, and 
our strength began to fail. We looked 


upon the cell as our tomb and on Kazelia 
as the Angel of Death. Here, it seemed, we 
were to die of hunger. We lost hope of 
seeing the sun. For well we know Russia. 
Who seeks Truth finds Death more easily. 
As the Russian proverb says, ‘If you want 
to know Truth, you will know Death.’ 
On the second day Kazelia sent two Jews 
with beards. Suddenly I heard the door 
unlock, and they appeared saying: ‘We 
have come to do you a favor, but not for 
nothing. If your life and the lives of your 
family are dear to you, we advise you to 
give the police seventy roubles, and we 
want ten roubles for our kindness, and you 
must employ Kazelia to take you over the 
frontier for eighty roubles, otherwise the 
police will not be bribed. If you refuse, 
you are lost.’ 

‘* ‘Father, father,’ the children 
‘give away everything, so that we die not 
in this cell of fear and hunger ” 

‘*So I said no more, but gave them all 
they asked; and Elzas Kazelia came and 
said to me, ‘It is a characteristic of the 
Jew never to part with his money unless 
chastized.’ I said to Elzas Kazelia: ‘I 
thought you were an honorable, pious Jew. 
How could you treat a poor family so?’ 

‘‘He answered me, ‘An honorable, pious 
Jew must also make a little money.’ 

‘‘Thereupon he conducted us from the 
prison and sent for a conveyance. No 
sooner had we seated ourselves than he 
demanded six roubles. Well, what could 
I do? I had fallen thieves, and 


said, 


among 
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must part with my money. We drove to 


a small room, and remained there two 
hours, for which we had to pay three 
roubles, as the preparations for our crossing 
were apparently incomplete. When we 


finally got to the frontier—in this case a 





shallow river—they warned us not even to 
sneeze, for if the soldiers heard, we should 
be shot without more ado. I had to strip 
in order to wade through the water, and 
My 


two bundles, with all my belongings, con- 


several men carried over my family. 


sisting of clothes and household treasures, 


remained, however, on the Russian side. 
Suddenly a wild disorder arose. ‘The 
soldiers! The soldiers! Hide! Hide! 


the bushes! In the bushes!’ 
‘*When all was still again, the men went 
brought 


In 
back for the baggage, but back 
only one bundle. The other, worth a hun- 
dred and fifty roubles, had disappeared. 
Wailing helped Kazelia said: 
‘Hold your 
lurk.’ 
‘Then we began to talk with him of 
London, for it is better to deal with the 
devil you know than the devil you don’t 
Said he, ‘It will cost you thirty- 
said, ‘I have had 


nothing. 


peace. Here, too, dangers 


know. 
three roubles each.’ I 
an offer of twenty-eight roubles, but you I 
will give thirty.’ ‘Hoi, hoi!’ shrieked 
he. ‘On a Jew a lesson is lost. It is just 
as the wouldn't 
eighty roubles, it cost 
You want the same again. 
do a Jew a favor.’ 

So I held my peace and accepted his 
terms. But I saw I should be twenty-five 
roubles short of what was required to finish 
the journey. Said Kazelia, ‘I can do you 
a favor: I can borrow twenty-five roubles 
on your luggage at the railway, and when 
you get to London you can repay.’ And 
he took the bundle and conveyed it to the 
railway. What he did there I 
He came back and told me he had done me 


at frontier—you give 


and you double. 


One daren’t 


know not. 
aturn. (This time it seemed a good one. ) 
He then took envelopes and placed in each 
the amount I was to pay at each stage of 
the journey. So at last we took train and 
rode off. And at each place I paid the 
with its The 


dues particular envelope. 


children were offered food by our fellow- 
passengers, though they could take it only 
when it was kosher, and this enabled us to 
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one 


pride. There kind 
Jewess from Lemberg with a heart of gold 


keep our was 
and delicious circles of sausage. 

‘When I arrived at Leipsic they told me 
the amount was twelve marks short. So I 
missed my train, not knowing what to do, 
as I had now no money whatever but what 
was in the envelopes. The ofticials ordered 


us from the station. So we went out and 


walked about Leipsic; but we attracted the 
suspicion of the police and they wanted to 


arrest us. But we pleaded our innocence, 


and they let us go. So we retired into a 


dark street and sat down 


told 


together 


narrow 
blank 


murmur, 


by a 
wall, and to 
We the 
whole rainy night, the rain mingling with 


one another not 


sat through 
our tears. 

‘*When day broke, I thought of a plan. 
I took twelve marks from the envelope 
containing the ship’s money and ran back 
tickets to Rotter- 
dam, and so got to the end of our overland 
When we got to the ship, they 


to the station and took 


journey. 


led us all into a shed, like cattle. One of 
the Kazelia conspirators—for his army 
reaches over Europe—called us into his 
office and said, ‘How much money have 
you?’ JT shook out the money from the 
envelopes on the table. Said he, ‘The 


amount is twelve marks short.’ 

‘*Then I began to beg him to take my 
tallis and tephillin 
phylacteries] for the twelve marks. 


and 
Said 
he, ‘I have no use for them; you must go 


[praying shawl 


back.’ With difficulty I got his permis- 
sion to go out into the town, and I took 


my tallis and tephillin and went into a 
and I begged some one 
up 
He took out twelve 


shool [synagogue], 
to buy them. But a 
would not permit it. 


man came and 


marks and gave me them. I begged him 


to give me his address, that I might be 
able to repay him. Said he, ‘I desire 
neither thanks nor money.’ Thus was I 


able to replace the amount lacking. 

‘*We embarked without a bit of bread or 
a farthing in money. We arrived in Lon- 
don at nine o'clock in the morning, penni- 
at 
We 
walked about all day till eight o'clock at 
The children could scarcely drag 
At last 
we sat down on the steps of a house in 


less where I had calculated to hay 


least a hundred and fifty roubles. 


night. 
along from hunger and weariness. 
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Wellclose Square. I looked about, and saw 
a building which I took to be a shool [syn- 
agogue], as there were Hebrew posters 
stuck outside. I approached it. An old 
Jew with a long gray beard came to meet 
me, and began to speak with me. I[ un- 
derstood soon what sort of a person he 
was, and turned away. The Meshumad 
[converted Jew] persisted, tempting me 
sorely with offers of food and drink for the 
family and further help. I said, ‘I want 
nothing of you, nor do I desire your ac- 
quaintance. ” 

‘‘T went back to my family. The chil- 
dren sat crying for food. They attracted 
the attention of a man, Baruch Zezangski, 
25, Ship Alley, and he went away, return- 
ing with bread and fish. He led us toa 
cellar in Ship Alley. It was pitch-black. 
They say there is a hell. This may or 
may not be; but more of a hell than the 
night we passed in this cellar one does not 
require. Every vile thing in the world 
seemed to have taken up its abode therein. 
In the morning entered the landlord, and 
demanded a shilling. I had not a farthing, 
but I had a leather bag, which I gave him 
for the night’s lodging. I begged him to 
let me a room in the house. So he let me 
a small back room upstairs, the size of a 
table, at three shillings and sixpence a 
week. He relied on our collecting his 
rent from the kind-hearted. I asked the 
landlord if he knew of any work we could 
do. Next day he went out and returned 
with a heap of linen to be washed. The 
family set to work at once; but I am sure 
my wife washed the things less with water 
than with tears. Oh, Kazelia! We 
washed the whole week, the landlord each 
day bringing bread and washing. At the 
end of the week he said, ‘You have worked 
out your rent, and have nothing to pay.’ 
I should think not indeed. 

‘‘My eldest daughter was fortunate 
enough to get a place at a tailor’s for four 
shillings a week, and the others sought 
washing and scrubbing. So each day we 
had bread, and at the end of the week, 
ren. Bread and water alone formed our 
sustenance. But we were very grateful 


all the same. When the holidays came 


on, my daughter fell out of work. 
‘It was Erv Yomtov [the Day before 
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the Holiday], and no washing was to be 
had. We struggled as before death. The 
landlord of the house came in. He said 
to me: ‘Aren’t you ashamed? Can’t you 
see your children have scarcely strength to 
live? Why have you not-compassion on 
your little ones? Go to the Charity Board: 
there you will receive help.’ Believe me, 
I would rather have died. But the little 
ones were starving, and their cries wrung 
me. So ] went. I said, weeping, ‘My 
children are perishing for a morsel of bread: 
I can no longer look upon their sufferings.’ 
And they answered, ‘After Yomtov we 
will send you back home.’ ‘But mean- 
while,’ I answered, ‘the children want 
food.’ Whereupon one of the Board struck 
a bell, and in came a stalwart Angel of 
Death, who seized me by the arm so that 
it ached all day, and thrust me through 
the door. I went out, my eyes blinded 
with tears, so that I could not see where I 
went. It was long before I found my way 
back to Ship Alley. They already thought 
I had drowned myself for trouble. Such 
was our plight still when came the Eve of 
the Day of Atonement, not a morsel of 
bread to ‘take in’ the fast! But just at 
the worst a woman from next door came 
in and engaged one of my daughters to 
look after a little child during the fast 
(while she was in the synagogue), at a 
wage of tenpence paid in advance. With 
joy we expended it all on bread, and we 
prayed that the Day of Atonement should 
endure long so that we could fast long 
and have no need to buy food; for, as the 
moujik says, ‘If we had no mouth, we 
could wear a golden coat.’ I went to the 
Men’s Free Shool and passed the whole day 
in tearful supplication. When I came 
home at night, my wife sat and wept. I 
asked her why she wept. She answered: 
‘Why have you led me to such a land, 
where even prayer costs money? I went 
the whole day from one shool to another, 
but they would not let mein. At last I 
went to the Shool of the Sons of the Soul, 
where pray the pious Jews with beards and 
ear-locks, and even there I was not allowed 
in. The heathen policeman begged for me, 
and said to them, ‘‘Shame on you, not to 
let the poor woman in!’’ The Gabbai 
[treasurer] answered, ‘‘If one hasn’t money, 
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Drawn by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
“*HOor, HOT! 


one sits at home.’’’ She was oppressed 
by her own brethren, and this was indeed 
bitter. If it was the Gentile, she would 
have consoled herself with the thought, 
‘We are in exile.’ When the fast was 
over, we had nothing but a little bread 
left to break our fast.on, or to prepare for 
the next day’s fast. Nevertheless we sor- 
rowfully slept. But the wretched day came 


SORROWS. 


ON ACCOUNT OF JEWS LIKE YOU THE MESSHIACH CAN'T COME.,’”’ 


again, and the elder children went out into 
the street to seek prosperity, and found 


scrubbing that brought in ninepence. We 
bought bread, and continued to live fur- 
ther. Likewise three shil- 
lings’ worth of washing, and were as rich 
as Rothschild. When Succoth | Tabernacles 
came, again no money, no bread; and I 
went about the streets the whole day to 


we obtained 
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seek for work. When I was asked what 
handicraftsman I was, of course I had to 
say I had no trade, for, foolishly enough, 
among the Jews in Russia a trade is held 
up to contempt, and when one is held up 
to scorn they say to him, ‘Anybody can 
see you are a descendant of a handicrafts- 
man.’ 

‘‘T could write holy scrolls indeed, and 
keep an inn; but what helped these ac- 
complishments? As I found I could ob- 
tain no work, I went into the Shool of the 
Sons of the Soul. I seated myself next a 
man, and we began to speak. I told him 
of my plight. Said he: ‘I will give you 
advice. Call on our rabbi. He is a very 
fine man.’ 

‘‘Tdid so. As I entered, he sat in com- 
pany with another man, holding his lulov 
and esrog [palm and citron]. ‘What do 
you want?’ I couldn’t answer him, my 
heart was so oppressed, but suddenly my 
tears gushed forth. It seemed to me help 
was at hand. I felt assured of sympathy, 
if of nothing else. I told him we were 
perishing for want of bread, and asked him 
to give me advice. He answered nothing. 
He turned to the man, and spoke concern- 
ing the Tabernacle and the citron. He 
took no further notice of me, but left me 
standing. 

‘*So I understood he was no better than 
Elzas Kazelia. And _ this rabbi! 
As I saw I might as well have talked to 
the wall, I left the room without a word 
from him. As the would say, 
‘Sad and bitter is the poor man’s lot. It 
is better to lie in the dark tomb and not to 
see the sunlit world than to be a poor man 
and be compelled to beg for money.’ 

‘‘T came home, where my family was 
waiting patiently for my return with bread. 
I said, ‘Good Yomtov,’ weeping, for they 
looked scarcely alive, having been without 
a morsel of food that day. 

‘*So we tried to sleep, but hunger would 
not permit it, but demanded due. 
Hunger, you old fool, why don’t you let 
us sleep? he to talked 
over. So we passed the night. When 
day came, the little children began to cry: 
‘Father, let us go. We will beg bread in 
the We die of hunger. Don’t 


was a 


moujik 


his 


3ut refused be 


streets. 


hold us back.’ 
‘*When the mother heard them speak of 
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begging in the streets, she swooned ; where- 
upon arose a great clamor among the chil- 
dren. When at length we brought her to, 
she reproached us bitterly for restoring her 
to life. ‘I would rather died than 
hear you speak of begging in the streets— 
rather see my children die of hunger before 
my eyes.’ This speech of the mother 
caused them to forget their hunger, and 
they sat and wept together. On hearing 
the weeping a man from next door, Ger- 
shon Kotkal, came in to see what was the 
matter. He looked around, and his heart 
went out to us. So he went away and 
returned speedily with bread and fish and 
tea and sugar, and went away again, re- 
turning with five shillings. He said, 
‘This I lend you.’ Later he came back 
with a man, Nathan Beck, who inquired 
into our story, and took away the three 
little ones to stay with him. Afterward, 
when I called to see them, they hid them- 
selves from me, being afraid I should want 
them to return, to endure again the pangs 
of hunger. It was bitter to think that a 
stranger should have the care of my chil- 
dren; and that they should shun me as one 
shuns a wolf. 

‘‘After Yomtov word came to 
landsmann [countryman] I had once helped 
to escape from the Russian army, in the 
days when I was happy, and had still my 
inn. They said he had a great business in 
jewelry, on a great highroad in front of 
the sea in a great town called Brighton. 
So I started off at once to walk to him— 
two days’ journey, they said—for I knew 
he would help, and if not he, who? I 
would come to him as his Sabbath guest 
—he would surely fall upon my neck. 
The first night I slept in a barn with an- 
other tramp, who pointed me the way. Next 
day I stopped to earn sixpence, by chopping 
wood, and lo! when Sabbath came I was 
still twelve miles away, and durst not pro- 
fane the Sabbath by walking. So I lin- 
gered in a village, thanking God I had at 
least the money for a bed, though some 
would think it sinful even to touch the coins. 
And allthe next day, I know not why, the 
street-boys called me a goy [heathen] and 
‘Goy-fox! goy-fox!’ and they let 
So I wandered 


have 


me of a 


a fox. 
off fireworks in my face. 
in the woods around, very weary, and when 
the three stars came in the sky I started 
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Brighton. But footsore was I, I 
came here only at midnight, and could not 
And TI sat 


was very cold, but I was so tired, and the 


for so 


search. down on a bench—it 
policeman came and drove me away; he 


for I should 


last I saw a jew- 


messenger, 
At 
elry shop and my landsmann’s name over 


was God’s per- 


chance have died. 


it. It sparkled with gold and diamonds, 
and little bills were spread over it, ‘Great 


sale! Great sale!’ Then I went joyfully 
to the door, but lo! it was bolted. So I 
knocked and knocked, and at last a 
woman came from above and told me he 


lived in that road in Hove, where I found 


indeed my redeemer, but not my _ lands- 


mann. It was a great house with steps up 


and steps down. I went down to a great 
door, and there came out a_ beautiful 


heathen female with a shining cap on her 
head, and she drove me away. ‘Goy-fox 
was yesterday!’ she shouted with wrath, 
and slammed the door on my heart; and I 
sat down on the pavement without, and I 
became a pillar of salt, all frozen tears. 
But when I looked up, I saw the Angel of 


the Lord.’’ 


Ill. 
THE PICTURE EVOLVES. 
Such was my model’s simple narrative, 


the homely realism of which appealed to 


me on my most imaginative side, for 
through all its sordid details stood re- 


vealed to me the tragedy of the Wandering 


Jew. Was it Heine or another who said, 
‘*The people of Christ is the Christ of 
peoples’’?. At any rate, such was the 


idea that began to take possession of me: 
to paint, not the Christ that I had started 
out to paint, but the Christ incarnated in 
He 
suffer over again?—-in its Passion. 
still be my 

conception 


a race, suffering—and who knew that 
did not 
Yes, 


model, 


Quarriar could 


after 


Israel 
but 
altogether. 


another 


It was an idea that called for no change 
in what I had already done. For I had 
worked mainly upon the head, and now 
that I purposed to clothe the figure in its 
native gaberdine, there would be little to 
And so I fell to work with re- 
newed intensity, feeling even safer, now 
that I was painting and interpreting a real 
thing, than when I was trying to recon- 


redraw. 
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struct retrospectively the sacred figure that 
had walked in Galilee. 

And 


this new conception than I found every- 


no sooner had I fallen to work on 


how old it It appeared even 


from a 


where 
to 


was. 
have scriptural warrant, for 
brief report of a historical theological lec- 
ture by a Protestant German professor, I 
gleaned that many of the passages in the 
Prophets which had been interpreted as 
pointing to a coming Messiah really applied 
to Israel the people; Israel it was whom 
Isaiah in that famous fifty-third chapter 
described as 


had ‘‘despised and rejected 


of mens a man of sorrows.’’ Israel it was 


who bore the sins of the world. Israel was 
the Man of Sorrows. And in this view the 
German professor, I found, was only re- 
My 
proved a mine of lore upon this, as upon 
Even the Jewish 


echoing rabbinic opinion. model 
so many other points. 
expectation of the Messiah he had never 
shared, he said: that the Messhiach would 
come riding upon a white ass. Israel would 
be redeemed by itself—though his neigh- 
bors would have called the sentiment ‘‘epi- 
curean.’’ 

‘*Whoever saves me is my Messhiach,’’ 
he declared suddenly, and plucked at my 
hand to kiss it. 

‘**Now you shock me,’’ I said, pushing 
him away. 

‘*No, no,’’ he 
word of the moujik, ‘the good people are 
God.’ ”’ 


‘‘Then I suppose you are what is called 


said; ‘‘I agree with the 


a Zionist?’’ I said. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied, ‘*since you have 
saved me, I see that God works only 
through men. As for the Messhiach on 


the white ass, they do not really believe it, 
but they won’t let another believe other- 
wise. For my own part, when I say the 
prayer, ‘Blessed be Thou who restorest the 
dead to life,’ 

Such Oriental hyperbolic gratitude would 


I always mean it of vou.”’ 


have satisfied the greediest benefactor, and 
was infinitely in excess of what he owed 
He that 


doing work, journeying punctually 


me. seemed unconscious he was 


long 


miles to studio in and 


weather. 


my 
It is true that I early helped him 
to redeem his household gods, but 
I do less for a man who had still no bed to 


sleep in? 


every any 


could 
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Ty. 


I BECOME A SORTER. 


As the weeks went by, my satisfaction 
with the progress I was making was largely 
tempered by the knowledge that after the 
completion of the picture my model would 
be thrown again on the pavement, and sev- 
eral times I fancied I detected him gazing 
at it sadly, as if watching its advancing 
stages with a 
sort of hope- 
less fear. 

I happened 
to know Sam- 
son, the famous 
philanthropist 
of the Ghetto, 
and inquired 
whether some 
committee 
could not do 
anything to as- 
sist Quarriar, 
but Samson was 
not very en- 
couraging. 

Occasionally 
I inquired if 
any plan forthe 
future had oc- 
curred to 
Quarriar. But 
he never raised 
the subject of 
his difficulties 
of his own ac- 
cord, and his 
very silence, 
born, as_ it 
seemed to me, 
of the majestic 
dignity of the 
man, was in- 
finitely pathetic. Now and again came a 
fitful gleam of light. His second daughter 
would be given a week’s work for a few 
shillings from his landlord, a working 
master-tailor in a small way, from whom he 
now rented two tiny rooms on the top floor. 
But that was only when there was an extra 
spasm of activity. His half-blind daughter 
would do a little washing, and the landlord 
went out of his way to allow her the use of 
the back yard. 
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‘*I PURPOSED TO CLOTHE THE FIGURE IN ITS NATIVE GABERDINE.” 
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At last one day I found he had an idea, 
and an idea, moreover, that was carefully 
worked out in all its details. The scheme 
was certainly a novel and surprising one 
to me, but it showed how the art of forcing 
a livelihood amid impossible circumstances 
had been cultivated among these people, 
compelled for centuries to exist under im- 
possible conditions. 

Briefly his scheme was this. In the in- 
numerable tai- 
lors’ workshops 
of his district 
great piles of 
cuttings of ev- 
ery kind and 
quality of cloth 
accumu lated. 
The sale of 
these cuttings 
by weight and 
for cash pro- 
cured for the 
master-tailors 
a pleasant rev- 
enue. The men 
who bought 
them were 
known as 
piece-sorters. 

As a piece- 
sorter Quarriar 
would be able 
to employ his 
daughters, too. 
The _ family 
would care- 
fully sort out 
their pur- 
chases, and 
each quality 
and size would 
be readily sa- 
lable, as raw 
material to be woven again into the cheaper 
woolen materials. Through the recom- 
mendation of his countrymen there were 
several tailors who had readily promised 
to give him the preference. Moreover, his 
friends had introduced him to a very re- 
spectable and honest sorter, who would take 
him into partnership, if he could put down 
twenty pounds! His friends would jointly 
advance him eight on the security of his 
silver candlesticks, if only he could raise 
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“TI SAW NOTHING BUT THE GHASTLY MISERY AND SQUALOR.” 


the other twelve. This promising scheme 
took an incubus off my mind; and I ha- 
stened, somewhat revengefully, to acquaint 
the professional philanthropist, who had 
been so barren of ideas, with my intention 
to set up Quarriar as a piece-sorter. 

‘‘Ah,’’ he replied, unmoved, ‘‘then you 
had better employ my man Conn to find 
hima partner. Twenty pounds is ridiculous. 
Five pounds is quite enough. Take my 
advice and let it all go through Conn. 
When I want my portrait painted, I don’t 
to an amateur. By the way, here are 
the five pounds; but please don’t tell Conn 
I gave them. I don’t believe they’ll do 
any good.”’ 

I felt that whether the partnership was 
to cost five pounds or twelve, Quarriar’s 
future would be safer from Kazelias under 
the auspices of Samson and his Conn. So 
I handed the latter the five pounds. 

With the advent of Conn all my troubles 


20 





began, and the picture passed into its third 
and last stage. 

Altogether, it was abundantly clear that 
Quarriar would rather have gone on with 
the scheme in his own way without official 
interference. 

Later, Samson wrote me direct that the 
partner put forward by the Quarriar faction 
was a shady customer: Conn had selected 
his own man; but even so there was little 
hope that Quarriar’s future would thus be 
provided for. 

Spring was now nearing. I finished my 
picture early in March, after four months’ 
strenuous labor, shook hands with my 
model and received his blessing. I was 
somewhat put out at learning that Conn 
had not yet given him the five pounds 


necessary to start him, as I had been ho- 
ping he might begin his new calling imme- 
I gave him a small present to help 
But that 


diately. 
tide over the time of waiting. 
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tragic face on my own canvas remained to 
haunt me, to ask the question of his future ; 
and few days elapsed ere I found myself 
starting out to visit him at his home. He 
lived near Ratcliffe Highway, which I 
found had none of that boisterous marine 
romance with which I had associated it. 
The house was a narrow building of at 
least the sixteenth century, with the num- 
ber marked up in chalk on the rusty little 


door. I happened to have stumbled on 
the Jewish Passover. Quarriar was called 
down, evidently astonished, and unpre- 


pared for my appearance at his humble 
abode; but he expressed pleasure, and led 
me up the narrow, steep stairway, whose 
touched my head as |] 
On the first floor 

raiment—inter- 


ceiling almost 
climbed up after him. 
the landlord—in festal 
cepted us, introduced himself in English 
(which he spoke with pretentious inaccu- 
racy), and, barring my further ascent, led 
the way to his best parlor. 

He was a strapping fellow, full of cute- 
ness and vigor—a marked contrast to 
Quarriar’s drooping, dignified figure, stand- 
ing shamefacedly near by and radiating 
poverty and suffering all the more in the 
little old paneled room, elegant with a big 
carved walnut cabinet and gay with chro- 
mos and stuffed birds. He discoursed to 
me in moved terms (Quarriar only putting 
in a word now and then when appealed 
to) of the sorrows and privations of his 
tenants in their two tiny rooms upstairs. 

He produced a goblet of rum and shrub 
for the benefit of the high-born visitor, 
all clinked the landlord 
at me unctuously as he set down 


and we glasses, 
beaming 
his glass. 

I shortly afterward climbed my way up the 
steep, airless stairs. I was hardly prepared 
for the depressing spectacle that awaited me 
at their summit. It was not so much the 
shabby, fusty rooms, devoid of everything 
save a couple of mattresses, a rickety wooden 
table and a chair or two, and a heap of 
2assover cakes, as the unloveliness of the 
three women who stood there, awkward 
and flushing before their great guest. The 


wife and mother was dwarfed and black- 
wigged, the daughters squat, with tallow- 
colored round faces, vaguely suggestive of 
Caucasian peasants, while the sightless eye 
of the eldest ient a final touch of ugliness. 
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How little my academic friends know me 
who imagine I am allured by the ugly! 
It is only that sometimes I see through it a 
beauty that they are blind to. But here I 
confess I saw nothing but the ghastly mis- 
ery and squalor, and I was oppressed almost 
to sickness as much by the scene as by the 
atmosphere. 

‘*May I open a window?’’ I could not 
help inquiring. 

The genial landlord, who had followed 
in my footsteps, rushed to anticipate me; 
and when I could breathe more freely, I 
refound something of the tragedy that had 
been swallowed in the sordidness, as my eye 
fell again on the figure of my host, stand- 
ing in his drooping majesty, the droop be- 
ing now necessary to avoid striking the 
ceiling with his kingly head. 

Surely a pretty wife 
daughters would have detracted from the 
splendor of the tragedy. Israel 
there, surrounded by all that was mean, 
but losing nothing of his regal dignity— 
indeed the Man of Sorrows. 

Ere I left, I suddenly remembered to ask 
after the three younger children. They 
were still with their kind benefactor, the 
father told me. 

Against my intention, I. slipped into his 
hand the final seven pounds I was prepared 
‘If your partnership scheme fails, 


and graceful 


stood 


to pay. 
try again alone,’’ I said. 

His blessings pursued me down the steep 
staircase. His womankind remained shy 
and dumb. 

When I got home, I found a telegram 
parsonage. My father was dan- 
I left everything and ha- 
My picture was 


from the 
gerously ill. 
stened to help nurse him. 
not sent in to any exhibition—TI could not 
let it go without seeing it again, without 
a last touch or two. When, some months 
later. I returned to town, my first thought 
—inspired by the sight of my picture—was 
how Quarriar was faring. I left the studio 
and telephoned to Samson at his office. 

‘* That!’ His contempt penetrated even 
through the wires. ‘‘Smashed up long 
ago. Just as I expected.’’ 

And the sneer of the professional philan- 
thropist vibrated triumphantly. I was 
much upset, but ere I could recover my 
composure Mr. Samson was cut off. In the 
evening I received a note saying Quarriar 








was a rogue who had had to flee from 
Russia for illicit sale of spirits. He had 
only two, at most three, elderly daughters ; 
the three younger girls were a myth. For 
a moment I was staggered, then all my 
faith in Israel returned. Those three 
children a figment of the imagination! 
Impossible! Why, I remembered countless 
little anecdotes about these very children, 
told me with the most evident fatherly 
pride. He had even repeated the quaint 
remarks the youngest had made on her re- 
turn home from her first morning at the 
English school. Impossible that these 
things could have been invented on the 
spur of the moment! 

I went to Samson: he said that Quarriar, 
challenged by Conn to produce these 
children, had refused to do so or to answer 
any further questions. I found myself ap- 


proving of his conduct. ‘‘A man ought 
not to be insulted by such absurd charges, ’’ 
I said. Mr. Samson merely smiled, and 


took up his usual unshakable position be- 
hind his impregnable wall of official dis- 
trust and pessimism. 

I wrote to Quarriar to call on me with- 
out delay. He came immediately, his 
head bowed, his features careworn and full 
of infinite suffering. Yes, it was true: 


the piece-sorting had failed. For a few 
weeks all had gone well. He had bought 


cuttings himself, and given the partner 
various sums for the same purpose. They 
had worked together, sorting in a cellar 
rented for the purpose, of which his part- 
ner kept the key. So smoothly had things 
gone, that he had felt encouraged to invest 
even the reserve seven pounds I had given 
him; but when the cellar was full of their 
common stock, and his own suspicions had 
been lulled by the regular division of the 
protits—seventeen shillings per week for 
each—one morning, on arriving at the 
cellar to start the day’s work, he found the 
place locked, and when he called at the 
partner’s house to inquire, the man laughed 
in his face. Everything in the cellar now 
belonged to him, he claimed, and insisted 
that Quarriar had eaten up the original 
capital and his share of the profits besides. 

‘Besides, it never was your money,”’ 
was the rogue’s ultimate argument. ‘*‘Why 
shouldn't J profit, too, by the Christian's 
simplicity ?’’ 
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Conn blindly believed his own man, for 
the transactions had not been recorded in 
writing and it was only a case of his word 
against the partner's. It was the latter 
who had told Conn the younger children 
did not exist. But they were still living 
with the kind-hearted countryman, as he 
and the other members of the family were 
now again face to face with starvation. 

‘You are sure you could absolutely pro- 
duce the little ones?’’ I asked Quarriar. 

He looked grieved at my distrusting him. 
My faith in his probity was the one thing 
he valued in this world. I dismissed him 
with a little to help him over the next week, 
thoroughly determined that the man’s 
good name should be cleared. Again I 
wrote to my friend. As usual, Samson replied 
kindly and without a trace of impatience. 
Would I get some intelligible written 
statement from Quarriar as to what had 
taken place? So, at my request, Quarriar 
sent me a statement in quaint English— 
probably the landlord’s—stating specifically 
that the partner had detained goods and 
money belonging to Quarriar to the amount 
of seven pounds nine shillings fivepence, 
and had assaulted him into the bargain. 
Though he was starving, Quarriar refused to 
have anything further to say to Conn. Quar- 
riar further referred to his landlord, who 
would willingly testify to his honesty but 
who was afraid of Conn and not inclined 
to commit himself in writing, but would 
give his version verbally. 

Against this statement my philanthropic 
friend had to set another as made by the 
partner. Quarriar, according to this, had 
received the five pounds direct from Conn, 
and had handed over niggardly sums to 
the partner for the purchase of goods—to 
wit, two separate sims of one pound each 
(of which he returned to Quarriar thirty- 
three shillings from sales), while Quarriar 
gave him as his share of the profits for 
the whole of the five weeks the sum of only 
seventeen shillings, instead of the mini- 
mum of ten shillings each week that had 
been arranged. 

The partner insisted that he had never 
handled any money (of which Quarriar had 
full control), and that all the goods in the 
cellar at the time of the quarrel were only 
of the value of ten shillings, to which he 
was entitled, as Quarriar still owed him 
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thirty-three shillings. Moreover, he was 
willing to repeat in Quarriar’s presence the 
stories the latter had tried to persuade him 
to tell. As to the children, he challenged 
Quarriar to produce them. 

How sift the false from the true, amid 
all this tangled mass? And yet mere curi- 
osity would not leave me content to go to 
my grave not knowing whether my model 
was apostle or Ananias. I, too, must 
then become a rag-sorter, dabbling amid 
dirty fragments. Was there a black and 
was there a white, or were both statements 
particolored? To take only the one point 
of the children, it would seem a very simple 
matter to determine whether a man had six 
daughters or three; and yet, the more I 
looked into it, the more I saw the com- 
plexity. Even if three little girls were 
produced for my inspection, it was utterly 
impossible for me to tell whether they 
really were the model's. Nor was the ex- 
perience of Solomon open to me—to have 


them hacked in two to see whose heart 
would be moved. 
And then if Israel’s story were false 


here, what of the rest? Was Kazelia also 
a myth? Was the landlord’s detaining me 
in the parlor a ruse to gain time for the 
attics to be emptied of any comforts? 
Where were the two silver candlesticks? 
These and other questions surged up tor- 
turingly. But I remembered the footsore 
figure on the Brighton pavement, I remem- 
bered the months he had practically lived 
with me, the countless conversations; and 
as the ‘‘Man of Sorrows’’ rose reproachful 
before me from my own canvas, with his 
noble bowed head, my faith in his dignity 
and probity returned unbroken. 

I called on Samson, and his practical 
mind quickly suggested the best course in 
the circumstances. He appointed a date 
for all parties—himself, myself, Conn, the 
two claimants and any witnesses they might 
care to bring—to appear at his office. But 
above all, Quarriar must bring the three 
children with him. 

On getting back to my studio, I found 
Quarriar waiting for me. He was come to 
pour out his heart to me and to complain 
that all sorts of underhand inquiries were 
being directed against him, so that he 
scarcely dared to draw breath, so thick was 


the air with treachery. He was afraid 
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that his very friends, who were anxious 
not to offend Conn and Samson, might turn 
against him. Even his landlord had 
threatened to eject him, as he had been 
unable to pay his rent the last week or 
two. 

I told him he might expect a letter ask- 
ing him to attend at Samson's office; that 
I should be there, and he should have an 
opportunity of facing his partner. He wel- 
comed it joyfully, and enthusiastically 
promised to obey the call and bring the 
children. I emptied my purse into his 
hand—there were three or four pounds— 
and he promised me that, quite apart from 
the old tangle, he could now as an expert 


set up as a piece-sorter himself. And so 
his kingly figure passed out of my 
sight. 


The next document sent me in this cause 
célébre was a copy of a letter from Conn 
to Mr. Samson, to announce that he had 
made all arrangements for the great meet- 
ing. It wound up thus: 

‘*The original application form filled up 
by Quarriar clearly condemns him. The 
partner will be there, and I have arranged 
for Quarriar’s landlord to appear if you 
think it necessary. I may add that I have 
very good reason to believe that Quarriar 
does not mean to appear.’’ 

I at once wrote a short note to Quarriar 
reminding him of the absolute necessity 
of appearing, and with the children, who 
should even be kept away from school. 

I reproduce the exact reply: 


‘*DeaR Sir: Referring to your welcome 
letter, I gratify you very much for the 
trouble you have taken for me. But I’m 
sorry to tell you that I refuse to go before 
the committee according you arranged to, 
as I received a letter without any name 
threatening me that I should not dare to call 
for the committee to tell the truth, for 
I will be put into mischief and trouble. It 
is stated also that the same gentleman does 
not require the truth. He helps only those 
he likes to. So I will not call, and wish 
you, my dear gentleman, not to trouble to 
come. Therefore if you wish to assist me 
in somehow is very good, and I will cer- 
tainly gratify you, and if not I will have to 
do without it, and will have to trust the 
Almighty. So kindly do not trouble 
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about it, as I do not wish to enter a risk. 
I remain, 
‘*Your humble and grateful servant, 
‘*TSRAEL QUARRIAR. 

‘‘Last Wednesday a man called on my 
landlord and asked him some secrets about 
me, and told him at last that I shall have 
to state according I will be commanded tu 
and not as I wish. I enclose you herewith 
the same letter I received: it is written in 
Jewish. Please not to show it to any one, 
but to tear it at once, as I would not trust 
it to any other one. I would certainly call 
at the office and follow your advice. Put 
my life is dearer. So you should not 
trouble to come. I fear already I gratify 
you for kind help till now; in the future 
you may do as you wish.”’ 

Vi 
LAST STAGE OF ALL. 

This letter seemed decisive. I did not 
troubie Mr. Conn to English the Hebrew 
epistle. My imagination saw too clearly 
Quarriar dictating its luridly romantic 
phraseology. Such counterplots, — coils, 
treasons and stratagems in so simple a 
matter! How Quarriar could even think 
them plausible I could not at first imagine; 
and with my anger was mingled resentment 
at his low estimate of my intellect. 

After-reflection instructed me that he 
wrote as a Russian, to whom apparently 
nothing medieval was strange. But at the 
moment I had only the sense of outrage 
and trickery. All these months I had been 
fed upon lies. Day after day I had been 
swathed with them as with feathers. I 
had so pledged my reputation as a reader 
of character that he would appear with his 
disputed children, bear every test, and be 
triumphantly vindicated. And in that 
moment of hot anger and wounded pride, 
I had almost slashed through my canvas 
and mutilated beyond redemption that 
kingly head. - But it looked at me sadly, 
with its sweet majesty, and I stayed my 
hand, almost persuaded to have faith in 
it. I began multiplying excuses for Quar- 
riar. But then I remembered how even 
in Russia he had pursued an illegal call- 
ing, how he had helped a friend to 
evade military service, and again I took 
up my knife. But the face preserved its 
reproachful dignity—seemed almost to 
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turn the other cheek. Illegal calling! 
No; it was the law that was illegal—the 
cruel, impossible law, that in taking 
away all means of livelihood had contorted 
the Jew’s conscience. It was the coun- 
try that was illegal—the cruel country 
whose frontiers could be crossed only by 
bribery and deceit—the country that had 
made him cunning, like all weak crea- 
tures in the struggle for survival. And 
so gradually softer thoughts came to 
me and less unmingled feelings. I could 
not doubt the general accuracy of his 
melancholy wanderings between London 
and Brighton. But were he spotless as 
the dove, that only made surer the black- 
ness of Kazelia and the partner—his breth- 
ren in Israel and in the exile. And so the 
new Man of Sorrows shaped himself to my 
vision. And taking my brush I added a 
touch here and a touch there, till there 
came into that face of sorrows a look of 
craft and guile. And as I stood back from 
my work, I was startled to see how much 
nearer I had come to a photographic repre- 
sentation of my model; for those lines of 
guile had indeed been there, though I had 
eliminated them in my confident misrepre- 
sentation. Now that I had exaggerated 
them, I had idealized, so to speak, in the 
reverse direction. If the exaggeration was 
unfair to Quarriar, the painted Israel must 
bear vicariously the sins of Kazelia and 
Company. And the more I pondered upon 
this new face, the more I saw that this 
return to a truer homeliness and a more real 
realism did but enable me to achieve a 
subtler beauty. For surely here at last 
was the true tragedy of the people of 
Christ: to have persisted sublimely and 
to be as sordidly perverted; to be king 
and knave in one; to survive for two thou- 
sand years the loss of a fatherland and the 
pressure of persecution, only to wear on 
its soul the yellow badge which had defaced 
its garments. 

For to suffer two thousand years for an 
idea is a privilege that has been accorded 
only to Israel—‘‘the soldier of God.’’ 
That were no tragedy, but a heroic epic, 
even as the Prophet Isaiah had prefigured. 
The true tragedy, the saddest sorrow, lay 
in the martyrdom of an Israel unworthy of 
his sufferings. And this was the Israel I tried 
humbly to typify in my Man of Sorrows. 
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66 EAREST, listen close; I want to tell 
you a story.”’ 

Her head was thrown back, along the 
‘lounge, with her whole figure; the fingers 
of her left hand were at her temples, push- 
ing aside the yellow curls. Her blue eyes 
were upon me. 

O little yellow curl against the ear-lobe! 


O little yellow curl! I bent forward and 
kissed it. She let me kiss. 
**Hysh,’’ she said. ‘*Not to-night. Try 


to forget.”’ 
‘*What?"’ 


‘‘That you love me. Oh, Maarten, 
don’t!’’ She had sprung up; she was 
far from me on the balcony overhanging 
the lake, a white vision against the blue- 


ness of the deep Italian night. I waited a 
moment, then I went after her. She mo- 
tioned me away. ‘‘I want to tell you my 
story,’’ she said, in a tone that was almost 
‘Don’t 
Let me alone.”’ 


a gasp. make it impossible. 
Help me. 

I stood silent in the window. When a 
woman speaks to a man, it is her voice he 
must go by, not what she says. 


The night was lovely beyond endurance. 


In the far, far distance a dozen bells 
were tinkling: a dozen lights were moving 
across the water. The air was full of 
entrancing scents. Down below, some- 
where among the laurels, a man’s voice 


rose and fell softly in solitary song. 
She stood against the massive parapet; 


a flimsy whiteness hung about her breast 


ue 
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and -arms. I.-saw that the bréast was 
heaving. 

‘*Do you believe that we live again after 
death?*’ she said suddenly. ‘‘Mind how 
you answer. It all depends on that. I 
know you say you do. We all say. But 
do you mean it?—tell me. If you think 
not—if you are a—what do they:call it? 


an agnostic, tell me honestly, though 





you have never told me before!’’ 

‘** Dearest——’’ I began, but she did not 
allow She turned upon 
me; her vehemence was extraordinary. 

‘*We have been married seven years, and 
I know, of course, all you say and think 
and do, in matters of religion, Aye, and 
think. But there are so many thinkings,’ 
and thinkings beneath them, that we never 
iake the trouble to find out for ourselves. ' 
Look yourself in the naked facé, ‘befdre 
God, to-night, and tell me—Do you believe 
—are you certain for ‘yourself of a ‘here- 
after?’’? Her voice was heavy with passion ; 
her hands were clasped her eyes were 
close to my own. : 

I answered, ‘‘I believe.’’ 

3ut you are not certain?’’ 

‘‘T am certain, because I béHeve.’ 

She fell back. ‘‘I wish it "had Been 
otherwise,’’ she said faintly. ‘‘And yet, 
of course it couldn’t be, for it is true.’ 

1 waited, understanding nothing, troubled 
into the ‘deepest sinkings of my 


me to continue. 


down 
heart. 


‘*Let me tell you here—here,’’ she said. 








‘‘Do not let us go back into the room. 
Do you think any one would hear us?’’ 

I glanced up the vast facade of the sleep- 
ing hotel. The hour was very late, past 
midnight; the whole place was very silent. 
The fishermen’s lights and the fishermen’s 
bells came across the water still. 

‘*Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘Yes; they would hear 
you. Some one would hear you.’? A 
foolish trembling had seized me. I led 
her back to the couch. 

‘*Then for heaven’s sake,’’ 
‘*turn——’’ She started up, herself 
ran to the electric knob, and struck the 
room with sudden darkness. Only for a 
moment; the soft starlight came flooding in. 

‘*‘When you married me,’’ she began, 
‘““‘T was a girl of twenty. You barely 
knew me. You remember all about it; 
does one ever forget? We met at a ball; 
six months later we were married; we 
have loved each other ever since.’’ 

‘*Yes, dearest; does one ever forget?’ 

‘‘Oh, Maarten, tell me—repeat it—we 
have loved each other ever since !’’ 

‘‘Dear, dear darling, I have never seen 
you like this before! You are ill; you 
are overtired. Let us go and sleep; you 
will tell me to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Maarten, did not I beg of you not to 
come to Bellagio? Did not I entreat you?’’ 

‘*‘T thought it was only a fad of yours. 
You wouldn't give any reason. And Pal- 
lanza is such a beastly place. We will 
leave to-morrow.’’ > 

‘*You know little of my youth; you see, 
it is all the dull time that we didn't live 
together.’’ She laughed sadly. ‘‘It was 
avery dull time. Shut up in the gloomy 
house alone with father and poor Mlle. 
Fifard. Maarten, itis only this. I was lonely 
and dull, and my head—till I met you, 
dear teacher—contained little but foolish- 
ness. Out of the long French romances — 
you know them; I never will look at them 
now—I had made myself a dream-hero; 
many girls do, I believe?’’ She stopped 
anxiously. 

‘“All, I should think,’’ I answered, 
laughing cheerfully. ‘‘Was it Lancelot, 
the faithless, of the Lake?"’ 

‘‘My hero I had called’’—her voice 
dropped to a whisper—‘‘Sir Constant. I 
do not know why, except that none of the 
knights in the romances was called so. Ile 


she cried, 
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—he became an important figure in my 
empty existence. You will laugh—oh, my 
husband, I can tell you no more. Do not 
laugh. Above all—it is too solemn, too 
sad !—do not laugh. Wait to the end.’’ 
She paused after those words, which struck 
a cold chill to my heart. It was some 
time before she continued, speaking very 
slowly. 

‘*Yes, my hero came to play a very im- 
portant part in my life. There was noth- 
ing else, you see, nothing else to fill it. 
When I tried to do anything useful for any 
one, father scolded and poor mademoi- 
selle said it was unladylike, immodest. 
‘Ma chére, soyez toujours modeste.’ I drew 
a portrait of him—yes, I must tell you that 
—tell you all. I drew a good many— 
sketches, paintings. Even you, Maarten, 
admit that I draw and paint well.”’ 

**Even I[?’’ 

‘*Yes, you are very critical. I like that. 
I like you to disapprove of me. It shows 
that you care. He was not at all like 
you. He was very dark, almost swarthy. 
But he was very pale also; his skin was 
deadly-white, and his eyes were cold and 
terrible, yet full of gray light like steel.’’ 
She had bent forward; her gaze was fixed 
on the lofty heaven and its stars. 

‘‘He was beautiful in my dreams, and 
strong and manly. He did wonders, like 
the knights in the romances—wonders of 
bravery and gentleness and skill. He re- 





lieved the oppressed; he released prisoners ; 
he rescued young maidens. You see, it is 
all foolishness, dearest—until, until—-——’’ 

She sank her head on her hands. ‘‘Oh, 
the end!’’ she said. 

‘*Indeed, he was not like me.*’ The 
words were on my lips, perhaps a little 
bitter, but I did not speak them. ‘‘He 
was a good man, at any rate, a harmless 
familiar, *’ I said. 

‘‘T had painted my hero, composed 
verses, lengthy’ storiés; about him—not 
that I ever wrote these down; that would 
have seemed a desecration. I had walked 
with him in the wood, in fancy, in the 
moonlight, when he rode out to do great 
deeds, and I bade him Godspeed! O 
Maarten, I was only a child. Was it 
wrong? The. great deeds, it was these 
attracted me; I yearned for something be- 
yond the old house and Fifard.’’ 
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‘‘T don’t wonder. It’s all as simple as 
daylight. Why ever didn’t you tell me 
about your Sir Constant before?’’ 

‘*Maarten, there came a night when I 
saw him in my dreams.’’ 

‘*No wonder, after mooning about him 
all day !”’ 

‘‘Tsaw him a first time, thenoften. He 
was dressed as a knight should be, but not 
always. Sometimes he wore a long black 
cloak and a wide soft hat.’’ 

I had promised not to laugh. I had no 
We laugh at another man’s 
own, when her 


desire to do so. 
wife, possibly, not our 
voice rings with fear like that. 

**Tell if you can—I have asked 
myself a hundred times—how came I to 
see, in any dream, my knight in such dress 


me, 





as that?”’ 

**T don’t know. 

‘Tt matters everything. 
fate.’’ 

‘*Your fate, dearest, is in your own 
hands, and in mine. It is safe, and it 
doesn’t depend on any knight in a wide 
soft hat.’’ 

‘*You say that, but you know it_is not 
so. Our fates are fashioned for us, out- 
We struggle, at the last moment, 


Does it matter much?*’ 
It decides my 


side us. 
caught in the net.’ 

‘*T cannot admit that,’’ I-said. 

‘*No, do not admit it! That is right!’’ 

‘*Help me not to admit 
It is a lie. We decide our 


she cried aloud. 
it, to deny it. 


own fates! Ah, me!—listen. Let me 
speak quick. He came to me oftener in 
my dreams. And he spoke to me. 


Things he said, deep and solemn, few and 


strange. When I woke, they went with 


me through the day. He found faults 
in me I had never imagined before. 
And he said to me words such as no one 


had ever spoken to me before. All around 
me noticed the change in those years; the 
servants—don't let us speak of it. Fifard 
found me out one day with my portrait 
before me. I confessed.”’ 

‘*You could not have found a worse con- 
fidante,’’ I cried, angry and distressed. 

‘*Poor thing, she was so pleased! She 


talked to me for hours of my beautiful 


knight. But I did not like that. I prayed 
her to be silent. I crept away from her 
tattle into the woods, and I heard him 


there. I met his face in crowds, suddenly, 
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come and gone. And when I sat down 
to the piano, I caught his voice in the 


music. I caught it distinetly; I could 
have recognized it anywhere. I would 
look round, suddenly stopping; I knew 


him to be behind me, I felt him—just as I 
turned, he was gone.”’ 

She had risen from the couch; she 
stood, trembling, a tall figure in the star- 
light. Her voice pulsed with emotion. 
What could I do but let her hasten on? 

‘*T will tell you what I never thought to 
tell even to you,”’ gasped. ‘‘One 
sentence he said so often to me in dreams, 
aye, in daylight, in whispers at my ear, 
so distinctly, the sounds remain graven on 
my soul, though I do not know their mean- 
ing. Ido not know the language; I have 
never dared to inquire which it was, what 
they meant. Let me speak them to you. 
Listen!’’ She came close to me and enun- 
ciated slowly, ‘* ‘Je niiher mir, je niiher 
Deinem Grab.’ ”’ 

I started involuntarily. 
to me like an echo out of some song of 
Schiller’s. Even in the softened darkness 
she saw, or felt, the start. 

‘*T fancy they are German,”’’ 


she 


The words came 


she con- 


tinued. ‘‘Now you know why I have 
always refused to learn that language, 


though you were so anxious to teach me. 
You are not angry with me, are you now? 
I sing Italian. I don’t want to understand 
those words; I believe they must mean 
something very terrible. When he said them 
his face and voice always grew terrible— 
terrible. And the last word, I imagine, 
must have something to do with ‘grave.’ 

‘*No!"’’ I cried, ‘‘no!’’ for a great fear 
was coming upon me. The night was too 
Her voice was too laden with awe. 
‘*Do not tell me; 
*"No, 
dear; we never will read Goethe or Heine 
together. I will ask for the 
meaning of that sentence. Others he said 
T recall them: ‘I am living 
for the future.’ ‘The present is nothing; 
the future alone is eternal. Wait and work. 
I also am waiting: wait and work.’ ”’ 

‘*These are no wonderful sayings, ’’ I ex- 
claimed, recovering somewhat my self-pos- 
session, which had _ been by the 
German quotation. ‘‘It requires no super- 
natural wisdom to produce them.’’ 


silent. 

I knew that she smiled. 
I do not want to know,’’ she said. 
never you 


in English; 


upset 
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She caught at the word ‘‘supernatural’’ ; 
it struck her down beneath its weight. 
She sank under it. ‘‘There was nothing, ”’ 
she said, ‘‘perhaps, positively supernatural 
till we met him on the boat.’’ 

‘*What?’’ I screamed. I could not help 
myself. 

‘‘We met him here, between Bellagio 
and Como, on this lake, on the boat.’’ 

I had steadied myself somewhat for her 
sake. ‘‘It was a fancy,’’ I murmured. 

‘*And Fifard? You forget Fifard, who 
had seen my dream-drawings. It was she 
that first saw him sitting by the side, and 
pointed him out to me. Yes, he was sit- 
ting there; we first saw him at Caden- 
abbia.’’ 

‘*A fanciful resemblance. ’ 

‘‘Tt was an hour before I ventured to get 
up and walk past him. He sat there in 
his long btack cloak, and he took off his hat 
I do not know why, nor did he, he 
said. Before we knew how, we were talk- 
ing together. We talked of many things, 
art, literature, beauty, religion—the deep- 
est, the was ignorant as a 
child, he omniscient, so it seemed to my 
ignorance—he got out at the next landing- 
place; it was all over in twenty minutes. 
All over and more dreamful than a dream.*’ 

‘‘It was a dream. I mean the resem- 
blance.”’ 

‘‘In the midst of our conversation he 
said to me: ‘I am living for the future. 
The present is nothing; the future alone is 
eternal.’ Was that a dream?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said falteringly. 
not actually speak those words. ’’ 

‘*And in taking leave, as he held my 
hand and looked into my eyes, ‘Wait and 
work,’ he said. Was that a dream? There 
were but few sentences before in our dream- 
meetings. And these he spoke.’’ 

‘*So you thought then or afterward.’’ 

‘*And his voice! Oh, my God, the like- 
ness of his voice!’’ After that she lay 
silent. The lights had died away upon 
the water; the bells had long been still. 

‘*Soon after we came back from our 
trip, I met you,’’ she said presently; ‘‘a 
new world was opened to me; the old 
seemed to sink from sight. I have loved 


; 


to me. 


sweetest— I 


““He did 


you, my husband—say that I have been a 
good wife.’’ 
I drew her resisting in my arms and 
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kissed her on both half-closed eyes. She 
opened them languidly. 

‘*But I, have I been a good husband?’’ 
I said. 

‘*You have been my earthly star.’’ 

‘*But the heavenly ?’’ 

For a moment she did not answer, and 
all the fear and dread that had been clo- 
sing in upon me took solid, overwhelming 
shape. I went out to the balcony, stood 
leaning heavily over the balustrade. 

When I looked round, she was gone. 

Next morning I said: ‘‘I am going to 
take our tickets after breakfast. I should 
like, if you don’t mind, to go on to Milan 
to-day.”’ 

She looked up quickly. ‘‘By Como?”’ 

‘‘Well, no; we might just as well go- 
round by Lugano.’’ 

She flushed. ‘‘Maarten, 
think me humorsome, will you? I should 
like to take the usual route.’’ I did not 
endeavor to dissuade her, anxious to avoid 
the appearance of attaching importance to 
anything connected with the place. Anx- 
ious above all to get away from it. 

My wife talked of other things, and yet 
I could see she was preoccupied. Once 
she reverted directly to the subject. ‘‘I 
should never have spoken‘of it,’’ she said 
suddenly, ‘‘had we not come here.’’ 

‘‘T am glad we came here, then. 
should be no secrets between us.’’ 

‘‘This is not a _ secret between us, 
Maarten. It is a secret outside us. I 
don’t know whether you understand what 
I mean. I think I do.”’ 

‘You mean that it is a secret outside 
I replied, a little irritably. 
not refute what was almost an 
accusation. She painfully put her hand 
to her head. To me she has always 
seemed most entrancingly beautiful because 
of that statuesque symmetry of form and 
movement, which had something classical 
in them, while the modern unrest of in- 
tellectuality—disgusting word, but it ex- 
presses my meaning—leaped and played 
underneath like a flame in an alabaster vase. 

It was only when we were in the omnibus 
driving down to the pier that she seemed 
to awaken from enforced repose. 

‘*‘Supposing,’’ she said—and her big 
eyes dilated—‘‘supposing that—on the 


boat—-—"’ 


you won’t 


There 


me,’’ 
She did 
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‘‘T would it were so. I would give any- 
thing it should be so,’’ I replied. 

‘*What?’’ 

‘‘Tf this man you met on the boat were 
there again, it would prove him to be an 
ordinary inhabitant of these parts. It 
would explain your whole story, which, of 
course, really needs no explanation. <A 
fancied resemblance, that is all.’’ 

She gave me no answer, feeling, perhaps, 
that it was hopeless—unwilling to repeat 
all she had said about similarity of voice 


and words as well as of figure and face. 
To her, evidently, this being who had 


come into her life was of a higher es- 
sence, or, at least, of a higher intellectual 
and moral rank, than either she or I. Some- 
where in this passing dream which is the 
world he was struggling on through daily 
self-development toward that loftier future 
which passes not. What the link was, 
yonder, between him and her unworthiness 
she could not have told. Nor did she desire 
to retain such link, could she have severed 
it, and the while she still clung to its fas- 
cination with trembling, terrible joy. 

I am sorry now that I tried to explain 
away the whole story. Sorry in the face 
of what happened immediately after. And 
yet what else could I have done that had 
been better? 

There were a number of 
country people on the boat when it came 
With some difficulty 
People, 


tourists and 


up from Menaggio. 
we found a seat near the bows. 
of course, were talking and laughing every- 
where. There was a certain amount of con- 
fusion, especially about the luggage. 

My wife looked round nervously; then 
she sat down and fastened her eyes on the 
hills). We talked of one place and an- 
other. I looked out particulars in ‘‘Mur- 
ray,’’ and we quarreled in connection with 
a new villa nearly completed on a prom- 
ontory—over several questions of taste. 
We were often divided in our admirations, 
and enjoyed discussions on such subjects, 
not demanding that either should be con- 
vinced. 

When I looked up from a close survey of 
the map, I perceived that our part of the 
deck—the first-class top platform—had 
emptied. Rugs and bags lay about every- 
where by unoccupied seats. A bell had 


rung some time ago, without our observing 
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it, for the table d’héte luncheon. We 
had eaten something before leaving the 
hotel. 

I got up to stretch my limbs, and my 
wife inimediately came with me. We de- 
scended to the lower deck, which seemed 
also deserted, and we sat down there just 
above the engine-house. 

It was then that I suddenly saw him 
coming toward us from the stern. I do 
not know how he came into sight—whether 
he had turned some corner I cannot tell. 
I looked round desperately to meet my 
wife’s gaze, to draw off her attention— 
what shall I say? I was too late; already 
she, too, had seen him. 

He came up the silent deck in his long 
black cloak and slouch hat; I knew at 
once that it was he. The next moment my 
heart gave a leap as I realized this natural 
solution I myself had desired. Some 
lawyer or doctor of the neighborhood. The 
village apothecary. 

He came up the silent deck. He was 
close to us. And, all of a sudden, his face 
lighted up with a great, glad smile. His 
eyes were fixed on my wife; I do not think 
he saw me. He lifted his hat with a sweep 
against the sky, but passed very slowly 
on. 

And, as he passed, he spoke the words— 
I heard them distinctly—he spoke them in 
fluent German, not such as an Italian would 
speak :—‘‘Je niiher mir, je niiher Deinem 
Grab.’’ 

He passed us. My first thought was for 
my wife. I caught at her, to support her 
if necessary, but she remained sitting calmly 
erect, her eyes—and mine—following the 
stranger. He passed down the companion- 
way and disappeared. 

I started up to follow, furious at what I 
thought must be a trick of some sort, a 
practical joke. We seize at these explana- 
tions even when they are palpably impos- 
sible. By the time I had rushed after him, 
the man was from sight. Below 
us the clash of knives and forks, every- 
body busy with the dishes; stewards rush- 
ing hotly to and fro. I searched the ship 
in vain amidst the confusion; I hurried 
back anxiously to my wife, unwilling to 
leave her to herself; I found she had 
fainted. 

The next station the boat stopped at was 
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Cernobbio. I got her off at once and 
away to the hotel. I was anxious that she 
should not open her eyes among the sur- 
roundings upon which she had closed them. 
Nor did it appear that she would soon re- 
cover consciousness. I hoped to drive on 
to Como later in the day. 

It was the 18th of September last, at 
half-past one o’clock, in the full light and 
sunshine of a peerless Italian afternoon. 

At Cernobbio we found a local doctor, 
more than sufficient for what first required 
to be done. I telegraphed, by his advice, 
to a professor in Milan. An English phy 
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sician joined us in the course of the follow 
ing day. 

During the first night, as I was sitting 
watching by the bedside, she stirred from 
her state of complete unconsciousness, 
moved and spoke. But the words were, 
to begin with, incomprehensible, then in- 
coherent. A couple of hours later she was 
manifestly delirious. 

For ten days she lay raging in a brain- 
fever. In her utterances, all on one sub 
ject, the German word ‘‘Grab’’ sounded 
ceaselessly like an echo and a knell. Once 
or twice I saw in her eyes that she recog- 
nized me, and that was worst of all. 
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On the tenth day she died. 

I hastened back with the dear remains 
to my home in England. Amidst all the 
torment of my loss, one strange fever con 
sumed me-—the longing to face with my 
own eyes those old drawings and paintings 
she had spoken of in the night at Bel 
lagio. 

I am sitting before them now, in 
front of her bureau; the lone drawer is 
open; they are scattered, right and left, on 
the desk. Sketches, water-color drawings, 
crayons, large and small, of a knight in 
full armor, in different poses, amid differ- 





DAY SHE DIED.”* 


ent surroundings. But the face is always 
the same face: it is the face of the man 
who passed me on the boat. 

I have written it all down, and, inevi- 
tably because that form came most natural 
to me, the recital has taken the form of a 
story. It is an account of facts. I offer 
no explanation, for I can find none. I 
know that during those seven years of our 
marriage my wife loved me as loyally and 
as deeply as man was ever loved on this 
earth. Of such things I cannot speak in 
public. Nor shall I. For these lines are 
the last I shall ever write, and they will 
not be published till after my death. 
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GET OUT, OR If all the letters, messages 
GET IN LINE! ate 
rronen nn and speeches of Lincoln 
were destroyed, except that one letter to 
Hooker, we should still have a pretty good 

index to the heart of the Rail-Splitter. 

In this letter we see that Lincoln ruled 
his own spirit; and we also behold the fact 
that he could rule others. The letter 
shows frankness, kindliness, wit, tact, wise 
diplomacy and infinite patience. 

Hooker had harshly and unjustly criti- 
cized Lincoln, his Commander-in-Chief, 
and he had embarrassed Burnside, his 
ranking officer. But Lincoln waives all 
this in deference tothe virtues that he 
believes Hooker possesses, and promotes 
him to succeed Burnside. In other words, 
the man who had been wronged promotes 
the man who had wronged him, over the 
head of a man whom the promotee had 
wronged and for whom the promoter had 
a warm personal friendship. 

But all personal considerations were 
sunk in view of the end desired. Yet 
it was necessary that the man promoted 
should know the truth, and Lincoln told 
it to him in a way that did not humili- 
ate nor fire to foolish anger; but which 
certainly prevented the attack of cerebral] 
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elephantiasis to which Hooker was liable. 
Perhaps we had better give the letter 
entire, and so here it is:— 
‘“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
‘“ WASHINGTON, January 26, 1863. 
‘* MAJOR-GENERAL HOOKER : 

‘GENERAL: I have placed you at the head of the 
Army of the Potomac. Of course I have done this 
upon what appear to me to be sufficient reasons, and 
yet I think it best for you to know that there are 
some things ir regard to which I am not quite satis- 
fied with you. 

“I believe you to be a brave and skilful soldier, 
which of course I like. 

‘*T also believe you do not mix politics with your 
profession, in which you are right. 

‘* You have confidence iu yourself, which is a valua- 
ble if not an indispensable quality. 

“You are ambitious, which, within reasonable 
bounds, does good rather than harm; but I think 
that during General Burnside’s command of the 
army you have taken counsel of your ambition and 
thwarted him as much as you could, in which you 
did a great wrong to the country and toa most mer- 
itorious and honorable brother officer. 

‘‘T have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of 
your recently saying that both the army and the gov- 
ernment needed a dictator. Of course it was not for 
this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the com- 
mand. Only those generals who gain successes can 
set up dictators. What I now ask of you is military 
success, and I will risk the dictatorship. ‘he gov- 
ernment will support you to the utmost of its ability, 
which is neither more nor less than it has done and 
will do for all commanders. I much fear that the 
spirit which you have aided to infuse into the army, 
of criticizing their commander and withholding con- 
fidence from him, will now turn upon you. I shall 
assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither 
you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get 
any good out of an army while such a spirit prevails 
in it. And now beware of rashness; beware of 
rashuess, but with energy and sleepless vigilance go 
forward and give us victories. 

“Yours very truly, 
“A, LINCOLN." 
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MEN, 


One point in this letter is especially 
worth our consideration, for it suggests a 
condition that springs up like deadly night- 
shade from a poisonous soil. I refer to the 
habit of sneering, carping, grumbling at 
and criticizing those who are above us. 

The man who is anybody and who does 
anything is surely going to be criticized, 
vilified and misunderstood. This is a part 


Taye 


of the penalty for greatness, and every 
great man understands it; and understands, 
too, that it is no proof of greatness. The 
final proof of greatness lies in being able 
to endure contumely without “resentment. 
Lincoln did not resent criticism; he knew 
that every life must be its own excuse for 
being, but look how he calls Hooker's 
attention to the fact that the dissension 
Hooker has sown is going to return and 
plague him! ‘‘Neither you, nor Napoleon, 
were he alive, could get any good out of 
an army while such a spirit prevails in it.”’ 
Hooker’s fault falls on Hooker—others 
suffer, but Hooker suffers most of all. 

Not long ago I met a Yale student home 
on a vacation. Iam sure he did not rep- 
resent the true Yale spirit, for he was full 
of criticism and bitterness toward the in- 
stitution. President Hadley came in for 
his share, and I was supplied items, facts, 
data, with times and places, for ‘‘a peach 
of a roast.’’ 

Very soon I saw the trouble was not with 
Yale, the trouble was with the young man. 
He had mentally dwelt on some trivial 
slights until he had got so out of har- 
mony with the institution that he had lost 
the power to derive any benefit from it. 
Yale is not a perfect institution—a fact, I 
suppose, that President Hadley and most 
Yale men are quite willing to admit; but 
Yale does supply certain advantages, and it 
depends upon the students whether they 
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will avail themselves of these advantages or 
not. 

If you are a student in a college, seize 
upon the good that is there. You get 
good by giving it. You gain by givihg—so 
give sympathy and cheerful loyalty to the 
institution. Be proud of it. Stand by 
your teachers—they are doing the _ best 
they can. If the place is faulty, make it a 
better place by an example of cheerfully 
doing your work every day the best you 
can. Mind your own business. 

If the concern where you are employed 
is all wrong, and the Old Man a curmud- 
geon, it may be well for you to go to the 
Old Man and confidentially, quietly and 
kindly tell him that he is a curmudgeon. 
Explain to him that his policy is absurd 
and preposterous. Then show him how 
to reform his ways, and you might offer to 
take charge of the concern and cleanse it 
of its secret faults. 

Do this, or if for any reason you should 
prefer not, then take your choice of these: 
Get out, or get in line. You have got to do 
one or the other—now make your choice. 

If you work for a man, in heaven's 
name, work for him! 

If he pays you wages that supply you 
your bread and butter, work for him— 
speak well of him, think well of him, stand 
by him and stand by the institution he 
represents. 

I think if I worked for a man I would 
work for him. I would not work for him 
a part of the time, and then the rest of the 
time work against him. I would give an 
undivided ser- 
vice or none. = 

If put to the 
pinch, an ounce 
of loyalty is 
worth a pound 


f 
j 


of cleverness. / 
If you must — 
vilify, condemn and eternally disparage, 
why, resign your position, and when you 
are outside, damn to your heart’s content. 
But, I pray you, so long as you are a part 
of an institution, do not condemn it. Not 
that you will injure ghe institution—not 
that—but when you disparage the concern 
of which you are a part, you disparage 
yourself. 
More than that, you are loosening the 
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tendrils that hold you to the institution, 
and the first high wind that comes alone, 
you will be uprooted and blown away in 
the blizzard’s track—and probably you 
will never know why. The letter only 
says, ‘*Times are dull and we regret there 
is not enough work,’’ et cetera. 

Everywhere you find those out-of-a-job 
fellows. Talk with them and you will 
usually find that they are full of railing, 
bitterness and condemnation. That was 
the trouble—through a spirit of fault-find 
ing they got themselves swung around so 
they blocked the channel, and had to be 
dynamited. They were out of harmony 
with the concern, and no longer being a 
help they had to be removed. Every em 
ployer is constantly looking for people who 
can HELP him; naturally he is on the 
lookout among his employees for those who 
do not help, and everything and everybody 
that is a hindrance has to go. This is the 
law of trade—do not find fault with it; it 
is founded on Nature. The reward is only 
for the man that helps, and in order to 
help you must have sympathy. 

~ You cannot help the Old Man so long as 
you are explaining in undertone and whis- 
per, by gesture and suggestion, by thought 
and mental attitude, that he is a curmud- 
geon and his system dead wrong. You 
are not necessarily menacing him by stir- 
ring up discontent and warming envy into 
strife, but you are doing this: You are 
getting yourself upon a well-greased chute 
that will soon give you a quick ride down 
and out. 

When you say to other employees that 
the Old Man is a curmudgeon, you reveal 
the fact you are one; and when you tell 
that the policy of the institution is ‘‘rot- 
ten,’’ you surely show that yours is. 

Ifooker got his promotion even in spite 
of his failings; but the chances are that 
your employer does not have the love that 
Lincoln had—the love that suffereth long 
and is kind. But even Lincoln could not 
protect Hlooker forever. Hooker failed to 
do the work, and Lincoln had to try some 
one else. So there came a time when 
Hooker was superseded by a Silent Man, 
who criticized no one, railed at nobody— 
not even the enemy. And this Silent Man, 
who ruled his own spirit, took the cities. 


IIe minded his own business, and did the 
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work that no man ever can do unless he 
gives absolute loyalty, perfect confidence 
and untiring devotion. 
Let us mind our own business, and work 
for self by working for the good of all. 
ELBERT HuBBARD. 





ON BRITISH 20 The city of Galway, in Ire- 


wilted land, lately chose Col. 
Arthur Lynch for its representative in 
Parliament. Colonel Lynch had en- 


deared himself to the men of Galway by 
his military services in South Africa. 
He fought there, it seems, for about a year 
and with much notoriety, in command of a 


regiment. Galway men like a_ good 


fighter, and like him especially if he 
fights the English. That was what Colo- 


nel Lynch did in South Africa. The 
regiment which he raised and led fought 
on the Boer side. He came back to Europe 
and at last accounts was in Paris. The pa- 
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pers lately quoted him as saying that he 
would not take his seat in Parliament at pres- 
ent, because he had reason to believe that if 
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he went to England he might be hanged. 
Joking about it, he expressed his surprise 
that a nation that thinks itself a nation of 
sportsmen should be so unsportsmanlike as 
to try to pot him in cold blood when it 
might have had him in warm blood in the 
Transvaal. 

The English will probably never have 
their sense of numor so highly developed as 





the men of Galway and Colonel Lynch. 
The Colonel is probably safer in Paris than 
in London, albeit his example as a fighter 
who knew when to stop might well appeal 
to his fellow members of Parliament as 
timely and useful. WARD SANDFORD. 
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The Woes of the Prosperous Person might 
make a book that would touch men’s 
hearts. The fault-finding, nagging, whim 
sical woman whose life is full of trouble, 
that she relates on small excuse, is usually 
one who is well protected, and who has 
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but to touch an electric button to have 
whatsoever she wishes laid at her feet. 
And when you find a person who has 
reached middle life, who has no complaints 
to make, who has a more than usually 
gracious manner, a serene temper, a sym 
pathy seemingly without limit and a hope 
that is infectious, depend upon it, you are 
in the presence of one who has come by the 
thorn-road, who has carried his cross with 
bleeding feet. who has known Golgotha, 
and who out of the _— of black despair 
has entered into pea through accepting 
the wormwood and Aelia all of it. 
Social success, business prosperity, per 
fect environment, the applause of the 
multitude, never give that placid counte 
nance through which the soul shines in 
quiet blessing and bene di 1¢ tion. 
IN ANECDOTE OF ¢ The man who has had 
1RCHBISHOP RYAN. : 
rar nnnnn nr the pleasure of meet 
ing Archbishop Ryan, kindliest of prelates, 
who carries the stamp of goodness on his 
face—and, by the way, it is to be regretted 
that such an able-minded and otherwis 
ideal man should not also have been a 
vigorous thinker, elevating the more com 
monplace minds about him by his open 
expianations of scientific truth—will appre 
ciate a little story which has been going 
the rounds. Standing in the Baltimore 
depot for the Washington train, wrapped 


in a he: avy coat so that neither clerical 


( 

1 
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collar nor purple vest was visible, he was 


accosted by a good-natured Westerner 


‘Your face is familiar to me. Where in 


hell did I know you?"* With a sweet 
smile and a_ perfectly friendly accent, he 


answered: ‘*I don’t quite remember. What 


part of hell do you come from?” 


UP A TRE! The latest news from the 
widens LOCO On conflict in South 
Africa suggests that the present situa 
tion of Great Britain is painfully anal 
ogous to that of the rash Irishman who had 
climbed up a tree in pursuit of a small but 
irate wildeat. His friend, awaiting him be 
low, ‘heard in dismay the uproar of a fierce 
combat. “Pag”? he shouted, ** Pat, will 
I come up and help you catch him?’ 
Above the crash of breaking branches came 
a groan, ‘*No, for Hivin’s sake come up 


and help me let him go.”’ 
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Alfonso XIII., 
King of Spain, King 
incidentally of Cas- 





tile, Leon, Aragon 
|and of various other 
|} realms and regions, 
! shortly attains his ma- 
jority. He then will 
get his crown. From 
it we have plucked a 


few jewels, Cuba, for instance, the Pearl of 
the Antilles, and Porto Rico, which is the 
opal. In the circumstances it is regrettable 
that when, after his crown, he getsa consort, 
the laws of ethics, etiquette and political 
economy prevent us from giving him one 
of our girls—two of them for that matter, 
enough even to go around in the realms 
and regions of which he is lord. 
But XIII is an unlucky number. 
of a cargo of captivating Columbian con- 
sorts, some one or another of the angular 
Austrian archduchesses will probably be 
his lot. It will be pot-luck. While we 
are sorry for him, we are sorry for ourselves. 
The pride which we take in seeing our 
little girls on high seats is righteous and 


Instead 


republican. But the legitimate gratifica- 
tion of that pride is infrequent. Miss 
Leiter, of Chicago, did well by us. So, 
too, did Miss Heine, of New Orleans. | The 
former got. on .the viceregal throne of 


India, the other on the sovereign dais of 
Monaco. These instances are magnificent, 
but they are scant. ‘Moreover, they are not 
royal. The seats are high, but not -high 
enough. Ofall our girls, there is at present 
but one who has succeeded:.in becoming 
queen. One isa good beginning. The begin- 
ner is Miss Smith, of Manhattan, . How she 
managed it constitutes a charming tale. 

For accessories to it there are palm-trees, 
amber mists, groves of sandal, coral, reefs 
and summer quasi-eternal. Into this par- 
adise a young American burst, a few years 
since, on a wave. Here the plot thickens. 
To seek his fortune he had a little.before 
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gone from New Yerk, with two small 
trunks and the heart of Miss Smith for 
assets. The search led him to the Golden 
Gate and out of it to the austral ocean. 
There the ship on which he sailed was 


wrecked. Of all on board, he alone sur- 


vived. Precipitated on an island, captured 
by natives, his survival promised to be 
brief. The natives proceeded to fatten 
him. They would have eaten him, too. 


But here the plot grows thicker. A can- 
nibal princess passed that way. She was 
the King’s daughter, sultry, star-eyed, 
serene. At once through the long grass 
and sandal-groves to where her father 
dwelled she fled, knelt to the monarch, 
prayed to him, wrung her little chocolate 
paws, and with the guilefulness of inno- 
cence declared that the white man was a 
kinsman of Omalea, the Great White Soul. 
At this, on his bamboo throne, the old 
King shook with fright. The prisoner, 
summoned before him, was examined, 
questioned, freed. To the south and east 
there were turbulent rebels. The prisoner 
told the King how the rebels could be 
quelled. At once from prisoner he con- 
voluted into primate. Had he yielded to 
the sultry eyes that sought his own, he 
would have become bridegroom also. Yet 
that memories prevented. Whereupon the 
Princess sobbed herself to sleep. When 
her handmaids sought to arouse her, they 
found her slumber was deathfast. On bis 
bamboo throne the old King sat and wept. 
But when the rebels were quelled, he forgot 
So did he eat and drink 
that he died of it. Then it was that the 
primate took his place. Again he sailed 
the austral sea, proceeded to Manhattan, 
found Miss Smith and with her set forth for 
the lovely land of which to-day she is 
queen—the one American queen on record. 
One is a great many. But it is a surfeit 
There is nothing too good for 
our girls. Hence our regrets in regard to 
the thirteenth Alfonso. Perhaps, though, 
the visit of the Kaiser’s brother may result 
for them in a better chance. In Germany 
there are a baker’s dozen of mediatized 
prineelings and kinglets who could not do 
better than get their brides from here. 
The blood of the latter is good and red, 
which is more than can be said of their 
own. EpGar Sats. 
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IT'S A POOR RULE 


THAT DOESN'T WORK BOTH WAYS. 


Japan TO Cu1Na: ‘Why not have a Monroe Doctrine of our own?” 





WASTING OFFICIAL TIME. 





For years the manner in which the time 
of heads of departments of the government 
is wasted by office-seekers has been com- 
mented upon by every one visiting Washing- 
ton. A gentleman, upon becoming Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, asked one who had 
had long familiarity with Washington 
affairs for advice regarding his adminis- 
tration. ‘‘ Borrow a tent from the War 
Department, ’’ was the reply, ‘‘pitch it on 
the lawn below the Treasury Department, 
go there every day for the three hours 
during which oftice-seekers do most harass 
the Secretary's door, have a sentinel keep 
guard, lie on the grass and think about 
the great problems of 
finance.’’ The gentleman to whom this 
was said made a 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
whether any part of it was due to his 


government 


very great success as 


It is not known 








securing for himself three hours a day to 
study of financial 
problems. J. B. WALKER. 


devote to unbroken 





THE POWDER-MONKEY. 


A theory, by scientists defended, 

Declares that we from monkeys are descended. 
This being thus, we therefore clearly see 

The Powder-Monkey heads some pedigree. 
Is’t so, from him descend by evolution 

The Dames and Daughters of the Revolution? 


Carolyn Wells, 


rr 
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Vearvs Ago, el Magic course he had to take ’ 
was guile young, you know, And for sad hearts that ache or break 
chools at all, and sé Love-philters strange he learned lo make 


information From musk and myrrh and myrtle. 
funny littl chap He studied deeply souls that yearned, 























up in Dame Venus’ lap, Investigated hearts that burned, 
land study from a book er map And all the tricks and habits learned 
70 get his education. Of doves, both ring and turtle. 
Tle traced in his Geograph And so Dan Cupid is no fool, 
The Primrose Path to Arcady; But he's well versed tn love and rule, 
Tle boun A gapemone, Although he never went to school 
. And F ry Fields Elysian, And never went to college. 
Then, his Arithmetic begun, He's blind, and yet the rogue can see 
Tle learyed that ene and one make one, A thousand times as well as we; 
That one from two leaves simply none, And that’s how Cupid comes to be 
And Love abhors division. A Paragon of Knowle 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
tany he learned to know 
; of the mistletoe, 
‘ a rose ts cherished so, 
a 2 hen itis faded. 
{ Vhetoric taught him how to say 





Tor fair speeches tn a pretty way, 
as And tf a tass should murmur **Nay,” 
f flow she must be persuaded. 


On Listory’s thrilling page he niet 

With Romeo and Julet, 

Brave Aucassin and Nicol 
And other hearts devoted. 





Lhen in Astrenomy he found 
What’ tis that makes the woild go round, 
Ind why the moon is so renowned 

{nd shooting stars are noted. 


In Grammar Cupid had to say 
‘T love, thou low'st, he loves,” each day, 
Ind learn of hearts declined, that they 
Can still be conjugated, 
lle studied the Industrial Arts, 
Became adept at mending hearts, 
Right skilfully he fashioned darts, 
And wondrous love-knots plaited. 














MEN, 





While Fortune turns he 
stubborn Doubt stil 






They do not come to us and say 


Kind words they wis! 





hey do not come with gay good cheer 
of long a 





Reminding 






But hurry from us, ¢ é 
rhe people that we used to know. 





If luck lies in the ways that they 
Have chosen to pursue, and mere 


oil waits for us day after day, 


They turn their backs when we apy 


They do not care to dwell on deat 





Old times and scenes, but, frown 
Us faces cold and miens austere 


The people that we used to know. 


At last, when Fate 


Her tribute in our hands and clear 


has turned to lay 


The way for us, and all the gay 





Glad triumphs we have sought are n 
Then they come in with smirk and leer 


And we cry from the depths of woe 








Lord love us! How did they get here 





‘ The people that we used to know ? 
di 
( Ue 
\ 4} 
A 
= 








Ah, this would be a fairer sphere 


If we who mount up from below 


rhe people that we used to k1 
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Willie 


Anan) story about Joseph Vernet, 


COOLNE 2 There is a_ little 


LuV } Ve 
the greatest landscape and marine painter 
of his day, now lost amid the dust of ob- 
livion along with E. P. Roe and Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. 

The story told by his wiggling, jiggling 
Vernet 
the bay from Leghorn to France in a small 
terrible storm 


biographer is this: was crossing 


packet schooner, when a 
arose. 

The winds howled through the creak 
ing cordage, the wild waves leaped mount- 
ain-high and threatened to engulf the 
ship with her precious crew. 

The lightnings glared—the thunder 
roared. 

Each moment the ravenous waves leaped 
higher still, and came chasing each other 
across. the 


like charging cavalry 


waste of troubled waters. 


creen 


The captain had given up all hope and 
told the 


their God, All were sure that every mo 


passengers to prepare to meet 
ment would be their next. 

Finally the looking out abaft 
the mizzen, saw Joseph Vernet, lashed to 


captain, 


the mast, with brush and palette in hand, 
calmly painting the storm—rapt in con- 
templation of its majesty, absorbed in ad- 
miration of its awful power. 

The coolness—it was midwinter—of 
Vernet gave the captain fresh courage. He 
ordered all hands out to holystone the 
deeks, and in half an hour the good ship 
under full sail in a dead 


and all around the long, smooth, oily 


was scudding 
calm, 
swell of the sea arose and fell with subtle, 


sinuous, silken grace. 


¢ The newspapers told us how, 
: ae ¢ Z 
nnn.) when two young Americans 
together 


who had _ tried to 


lately 


enjoy life 


concluded that they could do 


better separately, one of them went off 
Dakota and = got 


particular amiss. 


to South a’ divorce. 
nothing in 
They 


society. 


There was 
They 


fashionable 


went much into 
Neither of 


seems to have had any other object 


were rich. 
them 
in life 
than to have a good time, and they got 


deadly tired of each other and wanted a 
Very likely they will both marry 


change 


Perhaps they will each achieve 


avaln 
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several more marriages. There is a certain 
amount of excitement about getting mar- 
ried, and idle, uneducated, pleasure-seek- 
ing people need constant excitements to 





make life seem profitable to them. It re- 
minds one of what M. Le Roux, the 
French writer, says about modern di- 
vorce in France. Observing the great 
increase of divorces in the last thirty years, 
he consulted some of the great French 
alienists about it. They all agreed, he 
says, that the nervous weakness of some of 
the French people of the time rendered it 
utterly impossible for them to endure each 
other long. Divorce, they told him, was 
a malady: the excess of an unbalanced 
gencration. His conclusion was that if it 
was a symptom of illness it had better con- 
tinue, but that the law should add some 
respectability to it by recognizing incom- 





patibility as a lawful cause and save the 
distracted invalids from having recourse to 
less reputable shifts. 

Our laws serve effectively enough this 
purpose that M. Le Roux thinks useful. A 
great many moralists deplore their laxity, 
and wish that the divorce laws in all the 
states might be uniformly strict. Many 


AND EVENTS. 


churchmen, too, are constantly struggling 
to induce the Protestant churches to set 
their faces more resolutely against frivolous 
divorces among their members. But, after 
all, divorce is the symptom of a malady, 
and the philosopher may reasonably wonder 
how far its suppression would really benetit 
society. Honest people who have just 
grounds for divorce should be able to pro 
cure it. As for the idle and frivolous, what 
society chiefly wants of them is that they 
shall not reproduce their kind. There is 
a worse thine than divorcee, and that is 
for a woman to bear the name of one man 
and the children of another. That is 
rarely seen in this country, but when it is 


seen it causes consternation. Better even 
a South Dakota divorce than that. 
WARD SANDFORD. 


foot ap 


on Sa. top On _ 


THE BRICK-BAT. 


Oft through the stillness of the summer night 

We see the Brick-Bat take his rapid flight. 

And, with unerring aim, descending straight, 

He meets a cat on the back-garden gate. 

The little Brick-Bat could not fly alone— 

Oh, no, there is a power behind the thrown. 
Carolyn Wells. 


FASHION. ; Fashion is competitive imita- 
Saar AIO: A woman 
upon her hat a bunch of grapes, seven roses 
andalark, where before were only two ostrich 
feathers and a blue-jay, is a true leader of 
fashion. Fashion keepsa-going one betterun 
til things get to perihelion: then she swings 
back to the other extreme and begins again 


who wears 








— 











EDITED BY 


‘fe twentieth century starts out scien- 


tific all throueh. After gathering 


hundred years, Science 


its strength for a 
lifts the whole world on its broad shoulders 
up into a clearer day. Everywhere the 
illumination is perceived and the stimulus 
is felt. Science has an every-day word for 
everybody, It all 
with magnificent indifference and liberality. 

Art, Literature, 


Medicine, Statesmanship, Society—in short 


lends .its aid on sides 


Industry, Agriculture, 
human activity and associa- 
Its 
new nebula in 


all forms of 
acknowledge its  benefaction. 
like that of the 


now one point glows with special 


tion 
erowth is 
Perseus: 
brilliance and now another point bright- 
ens, but a comprehensive view shows that 
the real development is on every side and 
in all directions; it is universal expansion, 
not linear progression. 

The best brains of the world are enlisted 
of 
are 


in the service Science, and no efforts 


that men make inspired with so much 


enthusiasm or watehed with such eager 


anticipation as are those exerted toward 


IIlere we see the pioneers 
the 


secret of life, and to establish a basis where 


ends. 


to 


scientific 


striving reach ultimate seat and 


may be 
In 


eras) 


warfare 
death. 
to 


from a more effective 
and 


effort is 


waged against disease 


another direction the 


more of the free forces of nature and sub- 
ject them to the yoke of human control. 
The astronomer deciphers from the hiero 
gvlyphies of the nebula a new story of the 
igin of the The 


dec uple s the ready titantiec power of his 


Electricity darts the head 


origin universe. engineer 


lo 


machines 








THE 


PROGRESS OF 


SCIENCE. 





GARRETT P 


SERVISS 


of the procession of mechanic forees and 
laughs at their lumbering slowness, but yet 


quickens them with something of its own 


spirit. We begin to defy diseases that 
have heretofore terrified the planet. We 
talk across the ocean, and in our more 
hopeful moments look wistfully, with 
sociable intent, at distant worlds. We 
make the ocean waves work for us, and 


the winds yield passage for ruddered and 


motor-driven balloons. 


But the story is endless. All these 
things, and a thousand like them, are 
the achievements of modern science. In 


these columns we shall record as many of 


them as we can. 


Can Death Be Postponed ? | 


ments of Dr. Jacques Loeb and Prof. A. T. 


The 
able 


remark 


experi 


Matthews at the Chicago University have 
led to the hope that a means may be found, 
without regard to specific disease, for post- 
poning bodily death. They announce not 
only that nerve force is an electric phenom 
but that, to a 
amenable to control through the influence of 


enon, certain extent, it is 


chemicals introduced into the human 


SVS 
tem. The nerves consist of a gelatinous, or 
colloidal, substance whose atoms bear elee 
tric charges. 


the 


When positively electrified, 
state of 

But i 
traverses the nerves, their 


nerve colloids are held ina 


solution and remain quiescent. fa 
negative current 
substance instantly ‘‘jellies**’ and a wave 


The 


mtractions follow the same law 


of sensation passes through them. 


muscular ¢ 
Now, 


some chemical elements when in 
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troduced into the system produce a stimu 
lation of the nerves by charging their 
atoms with negative electricity, while other 
elements act in just the opposite manner 
and, by producing a positive current, dis- 
solve the colloids and stagnate the nerves. 
This explains the action of anesthetics, 
which introduce a positive charge and thus 
deaden the nerves. 

The experimenters think they have ap- 
proached closer than heretofore to an ex- 
planation of the changes that end in death, 
and, beginning with simple forms of vital- 
ity, they have attacked the problem of pro- 
longing life. In the case of the eges of 
the sea-urchin they have indefinitely post- 
poned death through the stimulant effect 
of a solution of potassium cyanide. 


New Wonders of Wireless One of the 
Electricity. most interest- 
ine inventions 





brought to light by the recent develop 
ment of the principle of telegraphing with- 
out wires is an apparatus devised by Axel 
Orling, a Swede, and J. T. Armstrong, 
an Englishman, and known as the Armor] 
system of Wireless telegraphy. 

In this system the earth is the conductor 
and the currents are of low potential. 
Messages have been sent twenty miles at 
pressures of eight, and even of only four, 
volts. No masts are employed, as in the 
Marconi system, and it is not necessary 
to elevate the transmitting and receiving 
instruments. 

The key of success of the new system 
is a novel form of receiver, called an elec- 
tro-capillary relay, which is said to be 
much more sensitive than any preceding 
form of electric receiver. It takes the 
place of the coherer used in the wrial sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy, and is based 
upon the influence of electric currents upon 
the capillary attraction of mercury. 

A glass tube, bent in the form of a 


siphon and drawn to a fine point, is filled 
with mercury, the large end of the tube 


being immersed in a vessel of mercury while 





the fine point dips into a basin of acidu- 


lated water. Just underneath the point of 
the tube is placed one end of a delicate 
balance, the other end of which is close to 
a Morse muchine, or other tele vrap) ic in 


strument. At the top of the bent tube the 


positive wire of an electric circuit is con- 
nected with the mercury, while the nega- 
tive wire connects with the acidulated 
water. When a current enters the tube 
containing the mercury, it increases the 
capillary attraction of the latter so that 
more of the liquid metal is drawn into the 
tube and a minute drop, varying with the 
strength of the current, is forced from the 
point of the tube and falls upon the arm 
of the balance which, being depressed, 
throws the opposite arm into contact with 
the telegraphic instrument, thus completing 
the circuit. 

So delicate has this apparatus proved 
that currents too faint to be recorded by 
the most sensitive galvanometers actuate it 
successfully. 

In applying the apparatus for telegraphy, 
two iron stakes are driven in the ground, 
about a foot and a half deep and twelve 
feet apart, and connected respectively to 
the poles of the instrument, which is fur- 
nished with a small battery. A Morse key 
and a telephone receiver are attached. At 
the opposite end of the line, which may 
be twenty miles away, a similar apparatus 
is set up. The Morse signals are heard in 
the telephone with perfect distinctness, 
the current passing through the earth. 

This system has recently been applied 
to control and guide, in a very surprising 
manner, the motions of a submarine boat. 
When a submarine boat is steered by its 
own helmsman, the latter is compelled to 
use more or less unsatisfactory devices for 
obtaining views of the surface of the water 
above him, in order to judge what direction 
should be taken. But, in this new system 
of steering, the people who occupy the 
boat trust themselves entirely to the guid- 
ance of the commander of the vessel from 
which they have been dispatched. By 
simply rotating a wheel, which sends electric 
waves into the water, he can turn the sub- 
marine boat to right or left, and cause it 
to sink deeper or rise to the surface. All 
this is effected through the influence of the 
electric impulses upon the synchronized 
electric apparatus carried in the submerged 
boat, which apparatus, in turn, governs 
the steering-gear without any interference 
by the boat’s crew 

At the same time, and by similar means 
the commander of the warship can ex- 














change wireless messages with the men in 
the submarine boat, instructing them what 
to do at any particular moment, so that 
the discharge of a torpedo, for instance, 
can be accurately timed. 

Experience is said to have proved that 
the electric waves are more perfectly con- 
veyed through the water than through air. 
The submarine boat may be driven by any 
form of motor that can actuate a screw, as 
the electric control over its movements is 
independent of the motive power. 

The transmitting apparatus on the war- 
ship exercising the control consists of a 
small wheel, resembling a steering-wheel, 
electric instru- 
with the 
like the 


iron stakes employed when the Armorl sys 


connected with the Armorl 


ments and in communication 


water through wires which act 


tem is used to send wireless messages 


through the ground. The turning of this 


wheel transmits to the water eleetric oscil 


lations with which the apparatus in the 
submarine boat is synchronized. As the 
waves reach the boat beneath the water, 


vessel acts 


hull of 


instrument, 


the as a 
the the 
stern becoming respectively a positive and 


the metallic 


receiving bow and 
a negative pole, and the relay apparatus 
transmits the impulse to the steering-gear. 

Small torpedoes, resembling the White- 
head torpedo, are also guided in a similar 
manner, the impulses being, in this case, 
transmitted to the propellers that drive 
the torpedoes. 


Titanic Power of Pigmy Man. | The great pow- 

er-station of 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad recently 
opened in New York city is the largest in 
the world. Some of its gigantic details are 
to to 
that reached a 
stage in the development and control of 


marvelous look upon. It serves 


remind us man has now 


mechanical energy such as would have been 
deemed nearly impossible in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

While do 
concentration of power was in the hands 


we not know exactly what 
of the builders of those standing wonders 
of antiquity, the great pyramids of Egypt, 
yet 


we can safely say that it was far in 


ferior toethe energy assembled under the 


roof of the new power-station at Seventy 


Street 


fourth and the East River, where 
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one hundred thousand horse-power can be 


developed from a single engine-plant, con 
sisting of eight combined units, each of 


hundred maximum 


horse-power, and from which 


twelve thousand five 


sixty thou 
sand electrical horse-power can be deliv 
to the of 


crowded trains on rail- 


ered run endless procession 
the great elevated 
road system of the American metropolis. 
Sixty-four horizontal water-tube boilers, 
of five hundred horse-power each, supply 
the steam. Each of the eight engine units 


comprises two compound condensing en- 


one at 


gines, 





each end of the shaft, with a 
g the The 
high pressure cylinder, forty-four inches 


rantie alternator in middle. 





in diameter, lies horizontally, and the !ow- 


pressure cylinder, eighty-eig] inches in 


it 
diameter, stands vertically. Each engine 
with its two connecting rods grasps a 


common crank-pin, and the two cranks, 


being set at an angle of one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees with each other, impart 
eight successive impulses to the shaft dur 
ing every revolution. This gives a uni 
formity of rotation that renders the use of 
a fly-wheel unnecessary, the revolving field 
of the alternator serving in place of the 
ordinary fly-wheel. 

The alternator field is 


weighing one hundred 


an enormous disk, 
made up of metal, 
and eighty-five tons and thirty-two feet in 
steel hub = al 

The 


with its rim, or frame, carrying the arma 


one weighs 


diameter. ts 

twenty-five tons. entire alternator, 
ture windings, is forty-two feet in diam 
eter and weighs four hundred and forty 


And each of the 


units composing the engine-plant 


five and one-half tons. 


eight 
possesses one of these tremendous alterna 
tors. the largest ever constructed. 

The alternators produce a three phase 


pressure of eleven 
I 


current, delivered at a 


thousand volts, to three conduc 


by which it is distributed to seven sub 


stations at various points in the city. 


The main building of brick, steel and 
concrete is two hundred and five feet wide 
five hundred and thirteen feet long on one 
side and tive hundred and eighty-seven 


half of 


and the 


The 


the 


feet on the other. northern 


the structure contains 


boilers 


southern half the engines, a longitudinal 


wall dividing the entire building Ove! 


head, above the boilers, is a row of coal 
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pockets capable of holding fifteen thousand 
tons of coal, which is delivered to them 
from barges in the East River by automatic 
carriers, and similar carriers remove the 
ashes. 

What has been said of the immense size 
of the alternators indicates the great scale 
of all the machinery. The crank-shaft is 
twenty-five and one-quarter feet long and 
about three feet in diameter. The cylin 
ders all have a common stroke of five feet. 
The piston-rods are eight inches in diam- 
eter. Each pair of engines weighs seven 
hundred and twenty tons and rests ona 
concrete foundation forty feet square and 
twenty-one feet in height. 

Comparing these engines with the great- 
est marine engines yet constructed, those 
of the steamer ‘** Deutschland,’ we find the 
latter developing thirty-seven thousand 
horse-power and having a stroke of six 
feet, so that they exceed in power any 
one pair of engines constituting the new 
power plant, but in the aggregate of power 
developed the latter is far in advance. 


To Load and Unload Trains { The problem 
Without Stopping Them. how to enable 


passengers to 





enter or leave a moving railroad train has 
been attacked in a novel manner by John 
W. Jenkins. 


car,’’ wherein the passengers wait at a 


His invention is a ‘*saddle 


station, and which, straddling the moving 
train, is carried off by the latter. 

In addition to the regular track, two 
outer rails are laid near the stations to carry 
the saddle-cars, which consist of a skeleton 
frame-work, broader and higher than ordi- 
nary cars, and running on wheels which 
travel on the extra outside rails. On one 
side of the frame-work is a compartment 
for the passengers, while at the top it is 
provided with broad faced wheels intended 
to run upon special rails on the roof of the 
moving train. 

When a train passes a station where a 
saddle-car is waiting, the rails on its roof 
engage the wheels at the top of the saddle, 
and the saddle-car with its passengers is 
lifted off the side rails and carried on with 
the train. The saddle-car rides along the 
top of the train, but being provided with 


proper brakes soon acquires the proper 


momentum, and then is locked fast and 


the passengers leave the compartment and 
enter the train. 

As the train approaches the next station 
the saddle is lifted off, because the side 
rails are made higher at the points where 
it is desired to remove a saddle-car from a 
train, and, the lower wheels being engaged 
by these raised portions of the rails, the 
car is lifted from the root of the train and 
the latter passes on, leaving the empty 
saddle-car but picking up a new one filled 
with passengers at the opposite end of the 
station. Thus every train drops one saddle 
and carries off another at each station. 

The inventor’s opinion is that this syvs- 
tem would be specially useful for saving 
time in suburban traffic. 

Track Overhead and Cars | Another recent 
Hanging Beneath. step in railroad 
aaa construction is 
the Dangen Suspended Railway, a new 
German institution. The road connects 
three manufacturing towns, Vohwinkel, 
Elberfeld and Barmen, on the little river 


Wupper in Westphalia, and is a trifle more 


than eight miles long. 

On this novel railroad the passengers are 
earried in cars swinging from fin overhead 
rail, the trucks being connected with the 
car roofs. The truck-wheels, mounted 
tandem, run on a single overhead rail. 
The cars each carry fifty passengers, and 
are driven by two electric motors, of thirty- 
six horse-power apiece, operating through 
transmission gearing. The motor-trucks 
receive their current through a slip-shoe 
and a contact-rail. 

Every car is suspended from four wheels, 
two on each truck, and the oscillation is 
limited by projections on the truck-frames. 
In running around a curve the car swings 
into an inclined position, but resumes the 
vertical as soon as the track becomes 
straight. The adjustment of equilibrium 
is said to be effected imperceptibly to the 
passengers. 

The rails from which the cars hang are 
supported by a system of longitudinal lat 
ticed girders, recalling in its general aspect 

At one 


point the track crosses the Wupper River. 


an ordinary elevated railway. 


The speed has been temporarily limited to 
. . *” . 
twenty-five miles an hour, but will soon 

be inereascd to more than thirty miles. 











An automatic block system is employed, 


being regulated the ¢: 


There 


the signals by u's 


themselves. are eighteen stations 


mn the line. 


Helping Nature Along. | The value of 
=e electricity as 
a stimulant in the growth of plants is 


be understood. Vari 


ous experiments have been made in Ger 


just beginning to 


many to determine the best method = of 


applying the electric influence.  Stimula 


tion of the seeds before they are planted 


has been tried, and also stimulation of the 


air surrounding the growing plants by 


of 
most 


means of a system wires discharging 


but the 


seems to be that which was adopted in a 


electricity ; effective plan 


market-garden near Paterson, New Jersey, 


not long ago. This consists simply in 


passing a feeble electric current through 


the soil containing the seeds and young 
The Paterson experimenter got his 
In 
some cases, it is said, the productiveness 
ground be 


Not only are the elec 


plants. 


current from a trolley power cable. 


of a given area of can thus in 
creased three-fold. 
trically stimulated plants about twice as 
rapid as ordinary plants in their growth, but 
they are also twice as vigorous and luxuriant. 


Faster Time on Railroads. experi 


| The 
eee ments. in high 
speed railroading,conducted under the aus 
pices of the German government on a spe 
cially constructed track fourteen miles in 
length, Marienfelde Zossen, 
serlin, are attracting wide attention in 


The poly 


phase electric system is employed, the cur 


between and 
near 


this country as well as in Europe. 


rent being delivered from three wires carried 
beside the road on poles of novel construc 
tion, to motor carriages comfort ibly seat 
i carriage is 
the 
space oce ipied by the electric apparatus at 


Ing Sixty passengers. Each 


seventy-two feet in length, including 


each end. 


A speed of one hundred miles an hour 


has already been attained, and the inten 


tion is to increase this to at least one hun 


dred and twenty-five miles per hour. 
The potential of the 


current is ten thou 


sand volts. with a 


ty 


frequency of forty-five to 
Each car has four mo 
the 


fil second, 


per 


mounted on the axles of trucks, 


try 
tors, 
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he rear, and 


two at the front and two at t 


the aggregate maximum horse-power of 


motors is three thousand. 


the four 
Compressed air is used for 
and to operate the eleetrie switching 


bei 


from electrically-driven pumps placed under 


ap 


paratus on the car, the air ng supplied 


1 
the car. 


Kach trollev-wire is connected at its 


supporting insulator with a loop of copper 


wire designed to become automatically 


erounded in case the trolley-wire breaks. 


These experiments have led to a discus 





sion of the practicability of obtaining sim 
ilar speeds with steam locomotives. Rolf 
Sanzin, a German authority, discussing 


1 . > . 

the essentials of a locomotive capable of 
running one hundred and twenty-five miles 
per hour, says the most important thing 


is the boiler, and, since the power must be 


} 
i 


as vreat as possible in proportion to the 
weight, high steam pressures, superheat- 


ing, multiple expansion devices, and all 


increasing without 


of 


things chiefly to be considered. 


other means of power 


proportional increase weight are the 
Ile suggests a locomotive of sixty tons. 
with a forty-ton tender and one thousand 


tive hundred horse-power. The American 


‘*Atlantic’’ type seems to him good for 
the purpose of high speed, and, with this 
design, he thinks a locomotive of two 


thousand horse power, with a total weig 
of 


and tender, could be built, the water supply 


one hundred and ten tons for engine 


being replenished from track tanks. 


The road-bed is also an extremely impor 


tant element in the problem. For the ex 
Berlin the road bed 


Make all 


periments near was 


road-bed 


specially prepare ad. 


eood, and Sanzin thinks a speed of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles an how 
should be obtained by steam locomotives 
without any material revolution in design 


Efficient Method of Restor- 
ing Life. 









has perfe ected a method of reste ow hit 

ease of ind suffor on whicl 
appears to be more successful thar in 
method hitherto practised Persons W 

had been tpparel tly dead for ( LOuUTS 
or more have n this w L\ hy boy ri) 
back to life. It is enalled rythmic ul 
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tongue-traction,’’ and consists in the peri- 
odical pulling of the tongue from twenty 
to twenty-five times per minute. This can 
be done with the hand, a handkerchief 
being wrapped about the tongue, but it is 
more easily and regularly performed by 
means of a simple machine driven by clock- 
work. The method has come into use in 
many hospitals in this country as well as 
in Europe, and the results are regarded as 
very valuable. The effectiveness of tongue- 
traction is based upon the fact that it di- 
rectly excites the pneumogastric nerve, 
which is the nerve governine the action 
of the heart and lungs. In cases of drown- 
ing, tongue-traction is more effective than 
the old method of working the arms up 
and down to restore breathing. 


Rescuing an Empire From | The success of 
Drought. irrigation in 
the desert areas 





of Southern California and Arizona, and 
at other points in the West, has en- 
conraged the hope that a similar enterprise 
on a large scale may soon be applied 
throughout the semi-arid regions scattered 
between the Mississippi Valley and the 
Rocky Mountains. Lieut.-Col. H. M. 
Chittenden, U. S. A., calls attention to 
the fact that forty-three per cent. of the 
total area of the United States is not sup- 
plied by nature with sufficient rainfall dur- 
ing the summer to sustain successful acri- 
culture. Yet the soil throughout most of 
this vast area is good, and much of it is 
excellent, and only a suflicient supply of 
water is needed to make of it ‘‘as fine 
agricultural land as the world affords.’ 

Some of this land, in the region of the 
great outflows of molten rock that took 
place ages ago, is underlaid by abundant 
supplies of water which can be reached 
by artesian wells. In some places the 
streams run through canyons deep beneath 
the general surface of the country, but 
elsewhere the water of the streams flow- 
ing down from the mountains could, it is 
claimed, by a proper and comprehensive 
system of ditches. be diverted into storage 
reservoirs, and then fed out to the thirsty 
land when needed. 

Desert areas in the plain traversed by the 
Colorado River, alone the line between 
California and Arizona, that were but a few 





years ago as dry as the fearful Death 
Valley, have been made fairly to bloom 
with vegetable life, simply through the ap- 
plication of water supplied by artesian 
wells. The acreage of the rescued dry 
lands is steadily increasing, and almost an 
agricultural revolution could be effected 
by irrigation on a grand scale. 

Making the Ocean Work To make the un- 


For Man. ruly ocean, with 
its ponderous 





waves and resistless tides, work for man is 
an old dream that has lured many inventors, 
yet the city of Santa Cruz, California, pos 
sesses proof that it isnot alla dream. For 
four years an efficient wave-moter has been 
working on the coast near that town. 

It stands at the edge of a rocky cliff 
fronted by deep water. Two well-holes, 
one eight and the other five feet in diam 
eter, were sunk in the rock, the foremost 
within five feet of the edge of the cliff 
and the other directly behind it. These 
wells extend from a level thirty feet above 
high tide to a point below ebb tide, and 
at the bottom are connected by a_hori- 
zontal tunnel with the ocean, so that the 
water stands in the wells at the same level 
as in the sea outside. 

In the well nearest the cliff-edge is a 
counterbalanced float, rising and falling 
with the swells of the sea. The second 
well contains the plunger of a force pump, 
working in 2 long pump-barrel and actu 
ated by being connected with the rising 
and falling’ float. 

In this way sea-water is forced on every 
down stroke of the piston in the pump to 
a vertical height of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, where it enters a_five- 
thousand-gallon tank, carried on a derrick 
sixty feet above the ground. From this 
tank it runs off to smaller tanks distributed 
along the roadsides over the surrounding 
country, where it is used for sprinkling. 

The pump and the float are both carried 
by guides, supported by a derrick above the 





wells, and fastened to the end of a round 
timber sixty feet in length, which is coun- 
terbalanced at the butt and provided with 
wheels running on a short track, so that 
it can advance and recede as well as oscil 
late up and down, and thus the entire 


apparatus is kept in adjustment. 
45 
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won’t buy it— but we will send 
ee to any address our wonderful 


“Changing Face” 
Puzzle. 


At the Pan-American Exhibition, this puz- 
zle was pronounced one of the “Biggest 
Hits” of the Exhibition, and has carried 
no end of fun to thousands of homes, and 
set whole villages asking,“ How is it done?” 


Very simple, but will keep you puzzling for hours. 


What People Write Us: 

“ The puzzle is exceeding.y interesting and ingenious. 
Have had much fun showing it to friends.” 

(From Colorado) —* It's the cleverest puzzle that ever 
came over the Pike.” 

“T saw a face puzzle of yours to-day, and I want one 
or two. Puzzle 1s no name for it. A traveling man who 
had the one shown me to-day kept the store full of people 
puzzled all the afternoon.” 

“T have used your soap for years. Please send me two 
of your moving faces for enclosed two 2c. stamps. They 
are immense. [ want them for my ‘two little shavers."” 


—— FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Proprietors of 


Williams’ Famous 





Address Department 8, , 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 














Travelerys 
Inyvurance 
Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


What a Policy 
in The Trav- 
elers Means: 


A plainly worded Life Insurance con- 
tract, with an absolutely safe Company 
on the most liberal terms, and at the 
very lowest rates at which such a Com 
pany can afford to do business. 

Nothing indefinite; no uncertain “ divi- 
dends;”’ ‘so much insurance for so 
much money,” every cent of which 
guaranteed and promptly paid whe. 
due. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


THE MOST LIBERAL FORM OF POL- 
ICY WRITTEN FOR A DAY OX. A 
YEAR, AS PURCHASER ELECTS, IN 
THE LARGEST ACCIDENT INSU}- 
ANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 







You want the BEST, 
of course 
(Why not 
be sure and get it? 











Agents in every town. 





Copyright, r901, by CosmopoLtitas MaGazing Company. 


Entered at the post-office at Irvington-on-the- Hudson, New York, as second-class mail matter. 
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Mechanical Engineer 
Machine Designer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Foreman Machinist 
Foreman Toolmaker 
Foreman Patternmaker 
Foreman Blacksmith 
Foreman Molder 
Gas Engineer 
Refrigeration Engincer 
Traction Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Elee. Machine Designer 
Electrician 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Electric Railway Supt. 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Wireman 
Dynamo Tender 
otorman 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Trainman 
Air Brake Inspector 





I am at present employed rs 
Name 
Street and No. 


City __ 






watchers, 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Grasp This 


OPPORTUNITY 
To Rise 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 841, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain how I can qualify for the position marked X below. 


Are You 
Ambitious? 


The opportunity we offer is not for sluggards or ‘‘clock- 
” It is for men of push and energy—men that 
are willing to work, but want their work to pay. 
Why struggle along in a poor position, at low wages,when 
you Know that your brains and natural abilities can be 
trained to make you a success? For ten years we ha we been 
training ambitious men and women to be specialists—to 
fill positions and to earn salaries beyond the reach of or- 
dinary workers that lack this special training. We can do 
this for you, if your ambition is real. Cut out, fillin, 
and send us the coupon above, and learn all about it. 


DO IT NOW! 


When you write please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 























Civil Engineer 
Hydraulic Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Railroad Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mining Engineer 

Mine Foreman 

Plum bing Inapector 
Heating and Vent. Eng. 
Sanitary Plumber 
Architect 

Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Sign Painter 

Letterer 

Analy tical Chemi«t 
Sheet Metal Dratt«aman 
Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 

Bookkeeper 

Sten ographer 

Teacher 

To Speak French 

To Speak German 

To Speak Spanish 
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Constipation 
Cured 


So That It Will Stay Cured. 


Without the Use of Drugs or Apparatus. 


=? ae : 
| 









“Where can you | 
| find a dog that will 

the dogs.” | touch it?” 
—Shakespeare | —Josh Billings. 


| 
| 
| 
LL ied wil 








Constipation is the cause of more ills than many people 
are aware of. Unless the intestinal tube be unloaded 
once or twice a day, the fluid portion of the waste matter 
and the gases, ptomaines and poisons due to putrefactive 
changes induced by the bodily heat and moisture are 
absorbed, and in the blood carried throughout the body, 
causing, among otker symptoms, headache, mental dull- 
ness, general depression, foul breath, coated tongue, 
offensive’ sweats, gall-stones, pain in the liver or gall- 
bladder; sallow, muddy, or pimply skin; Bright’s dis- 
ease and other kidney ailments; serious or frequently 
fatal fevers, etc.; while the hardened remainder presses 
on abdominal and pelvic tissues, nerves and organs 
causing displacements, disturbed functions, impaired 
circulation and a long train of acuteand chronic ills. All 
these ills are not usually manifest in the same person at 
one time, yet several of them may be frequently found 
associated. 

Stop using drugs! They only empty the intestinal 
tube, but do not cure the torpid habit or conditions. 
There are better treatments for your relief—methods by 
which costiveness may be quickly and cheaply cured, 
cured ‘‘for keeps,” cured to stay cured. I have been 
making a specialty of treating constipation for over 17 





and a large experience has taught me much re- 


ig this far-reaching and too much neglected dis- 


> 





garding 
ease that is responsible for nearly one-third of the phy- 
sical ills of men and women. I have prepared a booklet 


and other literature about constipation that I desire 





o read. I will send these prints to all who 
appl x them at my own expense. Write for this 
valuable but absolutely free information. Write now 


while you are thinking about it. Dr. M. H. Berry, 


324 and 326 Good Block, Des Moines, Iowa. 





VARICOCELE 


Now Cured by Safe Method 
Originated by Dr. Richardson. 
Serious and com- 
plicated as Varico- 
cele is, a method of 
cure has been found 
that is absolutely 
certain and entirely 
safe. Its discovery 
was due to thescien- 
tific researches of 
Dr. D. D. Richard- 
son, the distin- 
guished expert in 
Pelvic and Nervous 
diseases. His atten- 
tion was called so 
often in his hospital 
and private practice, 
to the baneful effects of Varicocele upon the 
nerve centers, that he began a series of experi- 
ments which resulted in the discovery of a per- 
fect cure that stands the test. 





Dr. Richardson's new illustrated book of 108 pages (sent free only 
to those writ ing a full history of their case) tells all about his treat- 
ment. If you wish book sent sealed, enclose postage, ten cents. 


D. D. RicHARDSON, M. D., 124 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 





The Cosmopolitan and Woman’s Home 
Companion together one year for § 4,25, 
Remit direct to THECOSMOPOLITAN, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., by Express Money Order, 
Draft, Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


HIMSELF CURED wricupen 


East Hampton, Conn. (The clothier) Says if any suf- 
ferer from Kidney - Bladder Diseases will ‘write 

y nform them of the rfe > cure 
that did the work in his case. a a 


Drunkards 
Cured Secretly 


Free Package of the Only Successful Cure 
Known for Drunkenness Sent to All 
Who Send Name and Address. 


A new discovery, odor- 
less and tasteless, which 
any lady can give in tea, 
coffee or food. It does its 
work so silently and sure- 
ly that while the devoted 
wite, sister or daughter 
looks on, the drunkard is 
reclaimed even against 
his will and without his 
knowledge or ooneeen. 

tion. Send nameand a 
MR. & MRS, HARRY BURNSIDE. dress to Dr. J. W. Haines 
2789Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati, O,, and he will mail enough 
of the remedy free to show how it is used in tea, 
coffee or food. 

Mrs. Harry Burnside says “With Golden Spe- 
cific 1 cured my husband of drinking. I put it into his 
coffee and after that he couldn’t drink liquor or bear 
to be around where it was,” 

























When you write, please mention **‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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Goitre 
Gure Free. 


Any Lady Gan Quickly Gure Herself of 
this Ugly and Dangerous Dis- 
figuration in the Privacy of 


Her Own Home. 

This charming and beautiful English woman after 
trying great surgeons aud doctors, cured herseif in her 
own home. Shesays: “{ noticed a slight swelling on 
my neck. A noted London surgeon pronoun it 





ies 


MRS. LUCILLE LYTTON, 
Duchess of Newhall, London, Eng. 
goitre and felt sure he could remove it quickiy. In- 
stead, it grew rapidly. My appearance was dreadful, 
my eyes nearly popping from my head. Surgeons re- 
fused to operate for fear of rupture of the jugular vein. 
My husband heard of Dr. Haig’s home cure for goitre 
and we tried it—the effect was marvelous Ina few 
weeks all trace of it was gone, the pain ceasing the first 

tyme we used the remedy. Lucille Lytton.” 

Your goitre can be cured at home without pain, dan- 
ger oranv inconvenience. Write to-day to Dr. John 
P. Haig, 3360 Glenn Blig., Cincinnati, Ohio, tell him 
your age, the size and location of vour goitre and how 
long you have had it and he will be glad to send you 

alarge trial package of his home cure, postage paid. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their Children While Teething, with Perfect 
Suceess. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and isthe best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
3e sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup" and take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


GURED BY ; 
NEW METHOD 


without the severe pain 
and torture of the knife 
or other methods. A 
home treatment that 


has completely cured 
cases so desperate that noted surgeons refused to op- 
erate, declaring them fatal and hopeless. Sendname 
and address if you are a sufferer or if you knowof 
any one who ia, and we will send all necessary in- 
formation and hundreds of convincing testi- 
monials absolutely free. A 


ddress 
DR. CURRY CANCER CURE CO., Box 388, LEBANON, 0. 


Supertuous Hair Removed 


AND CROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED! 


Write at once for Kalpos, the 
greatest achievement in modern 
chemistry. Failure impossi- 
ble. It dissolves the hair when 
aud where applied, as if by magic 
in & minute, without a particle of 
pain, injury or inconvenience. 
One application will re- 
move every vestige of 
hair from the spot applied. 
Then follow special direc- 
tions to destroy forever 
its growth. Kalpos is sold 
upon a strict guarantee mot 
to fail. Full course treat- 
ment sent plainlysealed pre- 
paid for $1. Stamps, cash or 
money order. Agents Wanted. 
KALPOS M’F’G CO., 

= Dept. 18, CINCINNATI, 0. 

Manufacturers and Distributors of Standard Preparations. 

















When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 


ORANCEINE | 


Its Origin, Aim and Results 


By P. A, AIKMAN, M.D., Windsor, Ontario. 


In 1892 I was appointed medical director of the Mon- 
roe Sanitarium, at Windsor, Ontario. I had there an 
opportunity of studying the effect of morphine, cocaine 
and other remedies usually prescribed by physicians for 
the relief of pain. I saw how these drugs, while giving 
only temporary relief, destroyed the nerves, stomach, 
liver, kidneys, heart, etc. 

It seemed to me that some formula could be devised 
which would ease pain and at the same time benefit the 
system. 

With this object in view I first experimented with the 
various remedies in daily use with no satisfactory 
results. I then began a systematic test of numerous 
drugs upon my own person and finally discovered that 
a properly balanced combination of Acetanilid, Caffeine 
and Bicarbonate of Soda would relieve pain but left a 
reaction upon the heart and digestive organs. 

My next aim was to procure a remedy which would 
counteract such effect, and after months of further test 
upon myself anda number of patients, I found that a 
homeopathically proportioned combination of Podphyl- 
lin, Nux Vomica and Blue Flag, combined with the 
above, counteracted a objectionable effects and pro- 
duced a positive corrective agency of unlimited scope. 

My experiences for the past eight years are now con- 
firmed by millions of powders taken under public, 
varied tests, and PROVE that ‘‘Orangeine” powders 
not only relieve pain better than any baneful opiate, but 
at the same time have far-reaching power to cure even 
chronic ailments, among them HEADACHE, NEU- 
RALGIA, ALL PAIN, INDIGESTION, DYSPEP- 
SIA, COLDS, SORE THROAT,  ‘ GRIP,” 
ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, STOMACH UPSETS, 
FATIGUE, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, MELAN- 
CHOLIA, ete. 

Personally I have taken from one to five powders 
daily for the last eight years and find myself in much 
better physical condition than before. My case is par- 
ticularly significant as, for a number of years, I was 
troubled with a weak heart which has been wonderfully 
strengthened by ‘‘Orangeine.” I now prescribe 
‘* Orangeine” more frequently than any remedy in my 
medicine case, and my whole experience shows that 
‘« Orangeine ” regulates the digestive organs, purifies the 
eS TT 
blood, builds up the nervous system, strengthens the 


heart action, feeds the brain, thereby not only CURING 
Nee rene rere 
but PREVENTING disease. 
A TE A TS 


(0c. Trial Package, FREE. 


Every progressive druggist now sells ‘* Orangeine” 
powders in 25c. packages, 6 powders—5o0c., 15 pow ders 
—$1.00, 35 powders. For intelligent trial we will mail 
roc. packages free, with full information, on receipt of 
2c. postage. Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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and Head Noises C U r e d 
can be Permanently 

Dr. Powell of Boston has made a 
startling discovery, based upon the 
science of vibration. It completely 
revolutionizes the treatment for deaf- 
ness, on account of bearing’ directly 
upon the three causes producing deaf- 
ness which were heretofore ignored by 
physicians. Dr Powell is a graduate 
of several leading colleges and bears 
credentials of the highest character. 
His treatment is not a device to wear, 
but a method to cure. 

To those who are interested, Dr. 
Powell will send an Illustrated Book 
and give one month’s treatment fre-. 

Mr. C. P. Leacn, 60 Grove St., Lynn, Mass., had been 
deaf for thirteen years. He could not hear the loudest 
thunder. Dr. Powell's Treatment completely cured him. 
Mrs. Anna 8. THompson, 32 Waverley St., Malden, Mass., 

was 80 deaf that it was impossible for her to hear her children 
talk. Entirely cured by Dr. Powell’s Treatment. 


PHONO-PNEUMO TREATMENT, 
22 Huntington Avenue, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 




































~ INVENTION 


«OF THE.. 


ISTH CENTURY 


FOR SAVING LIVES AND PREVENTING SUFFERING. 


KNAPP’S PATENT 
MEDICAL VAPORIZER 


Not an atomizer whose spray stops at 
the first membrane. Nota toy “inhaler” 
or finger-sized ‘‘medicator’’ to fool you 
with a smell of medicine, but with no 
power to cure; not any sort of a pipe 
whose fiery fumes only inflame and irri- 
tate the diseased parts, but a 


WONDERFUL, NEW DISCOVERY 


: ceed) A VAPORIZER that is positively guaranteed to eure 
LA GRIPPE, CATARRH. BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, HAY 
FEVER, COUGHS AND COLDS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF 
VOICE AND ALL DISEASES OF THE AIR PASSAGES IN 


HEAD, THROAT AND LUNGS 


It produces dense clouds of vapor, which is the remedy 
in its finest possible form—the atomic. With Knapp's 
Medical Vaporizer you breathe in the medicine like air, 
which thus reaches the most hidden diseased spots, and 
soon heals and cures them, 

WE REFUND YOUR MONEY 
If you are not wholly satisfied after ten day's use of it. It 
has a marvelous effect on the voice, clearing, strengthen- 
ing and improving it and should be used by every Minis- 
ter, Lawyer, Singer, Teacher and Public Speaker in the 
land. We give with every vaporizer a 36-page book, filled 
with valuable information, containing full directions for 
its use, and showing what medicines to use for any trouble 
it cures PRICE, $2.00. 
If your druggist has not got it, address 


CHICAGO VAPORIZER CO., Dept. G, 33 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 


THE GREATEST 











Ladies should always remember— 


‘It's the Hair—not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive of 


QQ —— 
SEVEN 
SUTHERLAND and 

SISTERS’ 


Always have been, are to-day, and will continue to be perfect preparations for 
the production and maintenance of bountiful, soft, lustrous hair. Being soid by 
over 28.000 dealers should be evidence of their popularity and merit. 


Hair Grower 


Scalp Cleaner 
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SIMPLE, LIGHT, COOL and CLEAN. MADE ON THE 
LATEST APPROVED SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 
Without UNDERSTRAPS or SHOULDERSTRAPS, 


The Only Comfortable Body-Brace Ever Devised 


that permanently cures all ailments of women and men caused by 
crowded or displaced internal organs, even after all else has failed. 





DON’T GIVE UP TILL YOU HAVE TRIED IT—NO COST TO TRY 


This Brace will make you healthy and strong by imparting nerve force and 
bodily vigor and give you a perfect tigure 
This letter is one from many delighted customers: Oppressive heat and pain in top 
of head, unnatural appetite, soreness in abdomen and back, forlorn hope, awful pulling 
and goneness at stomach, a hanging feeling within when walking or standing, and en- 
larged lower stomach, have al! disappeared since wearing the Perfect Body Brace ordered from you 
It has done more for me than you claimed. Mrs. Huldah Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER for 30 days to prove its benefitting you. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Ask tor illustrated booklet (sent in plain sealed envelope). Tell your trouble and our * Guide 
to Health Dept.” will give good practical medical advice without charge. Correspondence 
confidential. Write now. 


PERFECT BODY BRACE COMPANY, 





Box 1201, Salina, Kansas. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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MEMORY 


New Practical System for Developing 


TRAINING 


and Perfecting the 


Memory Discovered by an Indiana Student-Business 


Man. 


Is Rapidly Becoming the Wonder of 


Twentieth Century Progress. 


Needed by All, Possessed by So Few, a Cood Reliable Memory 
is the Key to Success. Anywhere, Everywhere, the Person 
Having the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 


PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 


> 


—_ — the world has been waiting for some one to dis- 
banca ay em of memory training which might be of actua 
aca ade a theoretical method requiring months or years ot 
aie ce a simple practical system which accomplishes the 
pera e least time. It has remained for Mr. D. F. Urbahns, 
astudent business man of Fort Wayne, Ind., to bring out such a 
Sree = 1s SO easy that even a child cannot fail to understand. 

18 So plain and attractive that one can hardly help becoming 
interested in it, and above all it is so intensely practical that 
it ae one over the rough rocks of life to success, where 
without its aid absolute failure would be the result. Let the 
reader recall his or her own experience; has there ever been a 
time in your life when you lost money by forgetting a set of 
ours or a business appointment? Did you ever lose a friend 
~~ orgetting & name or face which you most wished to remem- 
= Did your friends ever do you an injury by forgetting you 
when you should have been remembered? Did you ever forget 
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F. Urbahns. 
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anything which, remembered, would have been valuable to you in 
any way? These are questions worthy of careful thought, and 
when one stops to consider that a system is now being used which 
will overcome all these serious obstacles to success what need is 
there to hesitate. Any bank, business house, or minister of the 
Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad to tell what they know of 
Mr. Urbahns. His integrity and honesty of purpose is unques- 
tioned. He is prepared to furnish plenty of evidence as to the 
value of his method among those who have used it, and it does 
seem that any one who feels the need of a better memory can 
not doa wiser thing than to investigate this new system thor- 
oughly, coming as it does from a source entirely trustworthy. 
Simply send your name and address to Mr. D. F. Urbahns, 118 
Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the full information and 
particulars will be forwarded to you free by return mail. 


Readers are requested to write without delay. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Don’t Be Fat. 


New and Remarkable Home Treat- 
ment that Reduces Weight to 
Normal Without Diet or 
Medicine and _ is 
Absolutely Safe. 


A Trial Sent Free to All by Mail, 
Postpaid, Sealed in Plain Package. 
Write To-Day. 


Don’t be too fat ; don't puff and blow ; don't endanger your 
life with a lot of excess fat ; and furthermore, don't ruin your 
stomach with a lot of useless drugs and patent medicines. 
Send your name and address to Prof. F. J. Kellogg, 538 W. 
Main St., Battle Creek, Mich., and he will send you free a 





trial package of his remarkable treatment that reduces the 
weight tonormal. Donot be afraid of evil consequences, 
the treatment is perfectly safe, is natural and scientific and 
gives such a degree of comfort as toastonish those who have 
panted and perspired under the weight of excess fat. It 
takes off the big stomach, gives the heart freedom, enables 
the lungs to expand naturally, and you will feel a hundred 
times better the first day you try this wonderful home 
treatment. Mr. Arthur K. Wallace, of Abingdon, who tried 
this treatment says :—“ The effect of your method for reduc- 
ing flesh is one that Ican sincerely commend to * fat’ people. 
I weighed 302, couldn’t get up a flight of stairs without 
blowing like a porpoise, was miserable from morn till night 
and might have dropped dead any minute I used your 
method diligently for seven days and was thunderstruck to 
find that I could breath naturally; in fourteen days I 
tipped the scales at 287; in thirty days I weighed 269; in 
eight weeks was reduced to 212 pounds, which Dr. Jones, my 
hysician, said was normal, I am six foot two high and of 
arge frame,and to get down nearly a hundred pounds is 
remarkable. Dr. Jones says you are a genius; I say you are 
the wonder of the age, and I heartily endorse your treat- 
ment as the best life-saving device ever invented. Am 
glad to write you and will try to be of as much service to 
you as you have to me.”’ 

Write for a free trial package to-day. 











Ladies Cure 
Tobacco Habit 


Secretly at Home—tTrial Package Free to All 
Who Send Name and Address. 


Men who have tried time and again to quit tobacco have 
been instantly cured of the habit by a harmless compound 
discovered by a famous Ohio chemist. It stops at once and 
forever the craving for the weed and makes it impossible 





No More Smoke or Dirty Spittoons in the Home. 


for any man to chew or smoke. The marvelous part of the 
remedy is that it is odorless and tasteless. It is taken in 
milk, water, tea, coffee or food without any bad effects, and 
many women have already cured their husbands and sons 
of the tobacco habit without the slightest danger of detec- 
tion. It is easy to quit tobacco and if you will write Rogers 
Drug and Chemical Co., 3053 Fifth and Race Sts., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, they will send a large trial package free, in a 
plain, sealed wrapper, and it will prove how easy it is to 
cure yourself or any one else of using tobacco in any form. 


ANY [ AD Can Easily Make 


$18 TO $25 
weekly by representing us in her lo- 
cality and as the position is pleasant and profitable the year round 
we will gladly send particulars free to all. Even your spare time is 
valuable. This is no deception, and if you really want to make money 
address WOMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT CO., Box 40, JOLIET, ILL 


_& SIX CENTS 
This is a 
Gold -Plated 
Slide Locket 


It has places for two photographs. The design 
is the very latest floral French art effect. It is now 
all the rage, worn round the neck, with chain or 
ribbon. It is worth fifty cents, but we send it 
postpaid to your address for S1X CENTS in post 
age stamps. We send catalogue of Jewelry. Address 

YNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York. 


PAINLESS AND PERMANENT 
Home Cure 


A Trial Treatment Free 







Sent to anyone addicted to the useof Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine or 
other drug habit. Contains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking in 
allothers. We restore the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. Confi- 


dential correspondence invited from all, especially physicians having refractory cases. 
st. PAUL ASSOCIATION, 
When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ETTS 


ek 


YOUR LOCAL DRUGGIST 


who is showing the above display in his 
window is acting as our direct agent and is 


Authorized to Refund the Money 
on every package of ESCULETTS that does not satisfy the 
consumer in results Eseuletts are eaten like candy 
no local treatment required), are pleasant and absolutely 
harmless, yet relieve PILES, VARICOCELE or enlarged 
veins quickly, curing permanently. Write us for free 
medical advice on any subject, or enclose 52 cents for a 
trial package of Esculetts by mail, prepaid, plain sealed. 


ETTS DRUG COMPANY 


(Associated Therapeutic Specialists) 


322. 324 and 326 Dearborn Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ETTS 


pe te pea 


ZF Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, cxllous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Sold bya!! Druggists and 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S 
Ya POWDERS, the best moticins for Fe- 
verish, Sick Yhildren. Sold by Druggists 
“Oh,WhatRest everywhere. Trial Package FREE. Ad- 
andComfort!” dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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[ Mention this magazine } 


LIQUOR HABIT 


CIN-CONE, the newly discovered cure for the liquor habit, is 
such a powerful and effective remedy that the large trial bottle, 
sent free, will cure almost any light case. 


CURED FREE. 


CIN-CONE is purely vegetable, contains no narcotics, opiates, 


poisons or minerals. Ve use no hypodermic injection of gold, 
nor any dangerous secret compound to be given in tea, coffee, &c. 
No lost time and no suffering is necessary. We guarantee that we 
can cure the liquor habit or drunkenness by our remedy and new 
home treatment, which is totally unlike any of the so-called cures, 
and permit the patient to live as master of liquor and not its slave 
CIN-CONE leaves no bad after effects. 


TRIAL TREATMENT FREE 


To prove that CIN-CONE will cure any case of liquor habit, a 
large trial bottle will be sent absolutely free of cost to any reader 
of Phe Cosmopolitan who will write the PERU REMEDY COM- 
E ANY, suite 5%, 1183 Broadway, New York, and mention having seen 
this liberal offer in The Cosmopolitan,the genuineness of which 
is fully guaranteed. All correspondence sent in plain envelopes. 
All‘goods shipped in plain packages. 
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Have you Bright’s Disease or 
Diabetes ? 


Don't you know that the physicians 
of the world cannot cure you? 


Do you wish to Know of treatments 
that will cure both diseases ? 





You surely are not too skeptical or 
prejudiced to at least read what prom- 
inent men say of our treatments— 
not what we say. 


Can you afford to drown because 
you will not reach for the Life 
Preserver we throw out to you? 


Every day tells, as youknow. Do 
not waste valuable time. 


Would we urge investigation if we 
did not have what we claim ? 


If you suffer from Bright's Disease 
or Diabetes, you need us more than 
we need you. Our treatment is not 
a ‘‘ patent medicine’’ and cannot be 
procured from druggists, but is ad- 
ministered under the direction of 
Dr. Tompkins after a careful study 
of your case 
your own home. 


Will you allow us to send you con- 
vincing proof of what we have 


done and are now doing ? 


oS 
We will gladly send our book with 
letters and full details on request. 
We never publish names or letters 
without consent. Professional etiquette 
observed in all cases. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., Drawer A, 27 West 24th St., N. % 
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You can be treated at. 
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spine of THIRTY YEARS standing. 


To all who suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES. 


85 per cent cheaper than the old methods, 
where others weigh pounds. For men Women and Children; none too young, none too old 
to be relieved. We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure 
of this unsightly condition; cured the inventor Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curvature of the 


100 per cent better. Weighs ounces 


Throw away the cumbersome and costly plaster-of paris and sole-leather jackets. 


Our appliance is light in weight, durable and conforms to the body as not to evidence 
that a support is worn. It is constructed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or female. We also make Scien- 
tific Appliances for protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send for free 
booklet and letters from physicians, physical instructors, and those who know from experi- 
ence of our wonderful appliances. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 

Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 





Steamburg, N. Y., February 9, 1901. After having worn the plaster-of-paris jackets, I can truth- 
fully say your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. 
the body so perfectly that no one would suspect I was wearing one. You have my life-long gratitude 
and well wishes, Yours truly, 

The plaster-of-paris jacket above mentioned weighed 8 1-4 Ibs, The Philo Burt Appliance put on in its 
place weighed 17 ounces--a difference of over 7 pounds. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 51 Fourth St., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





It corrects curvature quite as well and fits 


Ida Blood, 


Chinese Drug Co. 


a 
Morphine, Laudanum 

and Drug habits r= Chicago, IL, 

- Z - Gentlemen : — Your 

manently cured by a re- Remedy cured me per- 

is > secre’ manently of the mor- 

liable, secret Chinese muitno addiction. ie 

cure used inthe Empire gave me strong sup- 

for hundreds of years. port through’ the 


This Remedy is mild, harmless and invigorating, giving strong 
support and sustenance to the mental and physical system. The 
most successful cure ever used in the treatment of these habits. 


whole course of treat- 
ment restored me to 
vigorous health. I 
have had absolutely 
no desire for the drug 
for more than six 


No other treatment was ever known to give the permanent relief which is obtained months. 


by this wonderful cure. It removes the very last atom of 


Permit me to thank 
you for the able man- 


the drug from the system, giving absolute freedom from the ner in which you 


habit, and destroying all craving whatsoever for the drug. 
Free trial sent by express to all. 


t f handled my case. 
We co-operate with physi- Yours truly 


cians. Correspondence confidential. Address 


CHINESE DRUG CO., 77 Pierce Block, Chicago, Ill. 








Blindness 


Prevented and Cured 
By the Great ‘‘Actina,” an Elec- 
trical Pocket Battery which removes 
Cataracts, Pterygiums, etc. Cures 
Granulated Lids. Restores Vision. Positive proof of cures 
yiven. No Cutting or Drugging. Eighteen years’ success. 

rite for our 80-page Dictionary of Diseases. FREE. Address 

NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASSN 
Dept. 5 929 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo 


~ MORPHINE, 


Opium, Laudanum and kindred habits cured at home by 
a treatment wholly new in method, action and results. No 
pain, suffering or prostration. You continue your regular 
work every day. No dreaded last stage, or substitution, but 
a thorough lasting cure. Free trial treatment and sealed 
booklet sent on request. Write to-day to 


_DR. K. F. PURDY, Suite 4, Binz Blidg., Houston, Tex. 



































Gancer 


Cancer or Tumor (internal or external), 


Cured with Soothing Balmy Oils. 


Home treatment sent in most cases. Write for Book. 
DR. BEN-BYE, - Box 246, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CURED _—~ J 





A BUNION 





ANTI-BUNION PLASTERS CURE BUNIONS. 
Nothing else will. For 10ec we mail a sample plaster and a hand- 
some 16p. illustrated booklet on “‘How to Have Easy, Healthy. 
Shapely Feet.” It treats of the hygiene of the feet, the cure of bun- 
ions, the prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe nails,ete. 


&ddress FOOT REMEDY CO., 59p Dearborn St., Uhieago, Il. 





Internal Cleanliness 


MEANS 


The J. B. L. Cascade 
Treatment insures 


PERFECT both. 
HEALTH. 150,000 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by 


eminent physicians. An abundance of letters from grateful people bear wit- 
ness to its astonishing merit. Its valuecannot be demonstrated here, therefore 
we ask to send you, with our compliments. a book of facts. It tells the real 
secrets of how to acquire health and maintain it without the use of drugs We 
will also give the names and addresses of Hospitals, Health Societies, Physi- 
cians and prominent people that have used and highly recommend 


THE J. B. L. CASCADE TREATMENT, 
Address Tyrrells Hygienic Inst. Dept. 60 H, 1562 Broadway, N. ¥. 


This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 
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Terms to suit your convenience 


“* Neglected lie the polished darts, 
When Cupid toys with glittering gems.’’—Byron. 






Cupid has laid aside his ** polished darts’? to make a capture with his Dia- 
mond lasso. When Diamonds lose their power to win a woman's favor, the 


game is closed 


ANY HONEST PERSON CAN WEAR 
A GENUINE DIAMOND AT ONCE 


We will send for your inspection any Diamond ring, brooch, locket, earrings, 
scarf-pin, cuff-buttons or other article in our half-million-dollar stock and you 
may wear it at once on payment of a small portion of its value. The balance 
you may pay in small amounts monthly, just as you would put a part of your 
-earnings in a savings bank. Diamonds will pay six times better than any 
, savings bank. Your local jeweler, if he is posted, will tell you that an increase 

i of at least 20 per cent. in Diamond values is certain this year. 
Copyright, 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co GOOD FAITH makes GOOD CREDIT. No matter where you live, if you 
are honest you may have all the courtesies of a CONFIDENTIAL CHARGE ACCOUNT on such monthly terms as your income will 
justify you in accepting. We require no cash in advance, We send Diamonds, watches, and jewelry subject to approval—if you 
do not buy you are nothing out, for we pay ali charges. We make it easy from start to finish. 

WE ARE RELIABLE. Step into your local bank and ask how we are rated. They will refer to their Dun’s or Bradstreet's 
book of commercial ratings, and tell you that we stand very high; that our guarantee is good, and, further, that you may accept 
our representations without question. We make liberal exchanges at the full price paid us, when other goods or larger Diamonds 
are wanted. 

OUR GREAT CASH OFFER. If you prefer to buy for cash, we give you a bill of sale, with the option of returning the Dia- 
mond at any time within one year and getting spot cash for full amount paid —less ten per cent., the reasonable cost of doing business. 
For example, you can wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year for $5, less than ten cents per week. No other house makes this 
offer, nor does any other house follow us in liberal terms and low prices 

DO NOT WASTE MONEY ON IMITATIONS. No person with an ounce of self-respect would wear an imitation Diamond. 
The'amount you pay for a worthless imitation would make the first payment, and put you in possession of a Genuine Diamond whose 
value would constantly increase. Genuine Diamonds are the most easily convertible ‘cash asset’? any one can possess. 

Write to-day for our illustrated CATALOGUE “ R” which explains our Confidential Credit System, and gives prices and terms. We send 
to all inquirers our unique Souvenir Pocket Piece and Calendar. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. ?PURR I EWereRe > AEP MAZUFAG 


101-103-105 and 107 State St. Opposite Marshall Field &Co. CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH | CO INTO BUSINESS 
| 

























ites FRED. BLODGETT, of N. Y. J. L. BARRIOK, 
of ON OUR CAPITAL. 


of La., writes : “Am making $3.00 aS grees 
Gopi werk, ME, > oe ae x ae BIG PROFITS. SMALI. INVESTMENT. 
Hundreds doing likewise. So can you. act EXTEND YOU CREDIT. Only few dollars 
: = : ¢ own, balance monthly payments. e 
$5.00 to $10.00 daily made plating jewelry, BIG PROFIT you can make and our confi- 


tableware, bicycles, metal goods with I 
Qa, tes 2 dence in the busiress prompts us to 
we gold, silver, nickel, etc. Enormous de make this very liberal offer. None of 


Tall) went. We Teach You FREE! your time required except a few minutes 


c : * 1,0. evenings. Locate our Newly Patented 
e. Gray &Co., Plating weeeess & Elem Bite, Caeaey™ Mechanical Salesman in public places 


¢ : and they’ll MAKE BIG MONEY for you. 

fe RAY HAI R R E S T oO R E D Hundreds are doing it, so can you. Men, 
> eorremn = : . women and children patronize the ma- 

“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN is prepared chines. and get Shelled, Roasted, Butter- 
from the juice of the Philippine Islands walnut, and re- ed and Salted Peanuts. Nutritious Deli- | 
stores Gray, Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- cious and Appetizing. Everybody likes | 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original color, Instan- them, Nearly all profit GREATEST 
taneously, Gives any shade from Light Brown to Blaek. MONKEY MAKER KNOWN. Machines re- 
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Doe ot wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, and is turn costin four weeks. Try one ma- 
not sticky or greasy. ‘*Walnutta” Hair Stain will give | chine and you’ll pe sure to order 
more satisfactory results in one minute than all the j more. Write to-day and we'll tell 
hair restorers and hair dyes will ina lifetime. Priee 60 you all about our installment plan, 
eents a bottle, postpaid. To convince you of its merits we will send youa Enterprise Vending Machine Co. 


sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 101, St. Louis, Mo. Dept. P 6&8 Franklin St. CHICAGO. 7-0 Warren St., New York. 














_., You ought to write now for our interesting and instructive free book, with valuable suggestions for correcting common errors in hana 
writing; how to acquire vertical writing, model capitals. ete., fully describing the pen that has revolutionized the fountain pen business. 


CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING PEN. 


No dropper, no unscrewing of joints, no pulling of plugs, no soiling of fingers, no taking apart to clean, no overflowing or dropping ink, no 
jarring to start flow; will not roll off a sloping desk. Costs no more than ordinary fountain pens of equal grade, Regular pen, 83.00; large,84.00, 
extra large, 85.00; prepaid anywhere; guaranteed. Use it 30 days; your money back if not perfectly satisfactory. We are sure to fit the most 


particular hand, as we can match in fineness and flexibility any steel pen you send us, 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., - - . - - 630 Madison Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


OXYDONOR 


Causes sufficient animation to be 
given to the body to keep it above 
disease and pain. 

Without maximum animation, no 
one can be exempt from disease, or 
have the vital endurance required 
by modern circumstances, or know 
the real ecstacies of life. 

Such animation arises only from 
use of OXYDONOR, which in- 
tensifies vitality, by causing the 
human body to absorb oxygen from 
the air in any required quantity. 
Oxygen is Life’s Necessity, 

It gives the restored vitality and 
buoyancy of youth. 

With OXYDONOR in your home 
you always have the presence and 
power of the greatest doctor on 
earth, With it, you treat yourself, 
or any member of the family. 


OXYDONOR 
Lasts for a Lifetime. 


Send now for book containing 
further information, prices and _ re- 
ports. 


Mr. Wm. B. Westervelt, Supt. Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, Newburgh, New York: “We 
have used Oxydonor in our family for over 
four years, and have treated different dis- 
eases such as Jaundice, La Grippe, Nerv- 
ous Prostration, Indigestion, severe colds, 
ete. We have found it superior to medica- 
tion. It has saved us each year many times 
its cost. We would not think of trying to 
get along without it.” 


Rev. Henry A. Newell, Pastor Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal., 
writes: “I am glad to testify to the excel- 
lent results obtained from Oxydonor, hav- 
ing used it in my family for several years, 
and can cheerfully recommend it.” 


Beware of fraudulent Imitations. Bear 
in mind the Genuine has the name ** Dr. 
H. Sanche & Co.” stamped in its metal. 


Dr. H. SANCHE & CoO., 
61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
261 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
57 State St., Chicago, IIL. 
2268 St. Catherine St., 
Montreal, Quebec, Can. 


OXYDONO 
"VICTORY 


ss 








CONCENTRATED EFFICIENCY *¢.3s,*he |. 


I Chicago 


CONCENTRATION OF KEYBOARD. 
CONCENTRATION OF MECHANISM. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRICE. 





The only expansion over other machines isthe exclusive good 
features, of which there are many. Our printed matter details them. 
Send for it, or send $35 to-day for a machine on 10-days’ trial. If you 
are not satisfied we return your money. But we are sure of your 
satisfaction and if you have ever purchased $100 machines, you'll 
regret the 365 profit you gave the makers. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
93 Wendell St., - - Chicago, U. S. A. 


ay All Arithmetical 


solved rapidly and accurately by the 
Comptometer. Saves 60 per cent of 
time and entirely relieves nervous and 
mental strain, Adapted to all com- 
mercial and scientific computation, 
Every office should have one, 















ir Write for Pamphlet, 
COMPFGMETER. | — ceLTa TARRANT MFG. CO.. Chicago, 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t buy 
before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and unpre- 
judiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Absolutely New MANHATTAN at much less than manufac- 
turer’s prices. Second-hand, all makes. Send for Catalogue. 
F.S. WEBSTER CO., 330 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Che LOCKE 
ya ese 


Now recognized as the 
only practical, durable 
low priced calculating 
machine. Adds, Subtracts, 
Multiplies and Divides 














BOOKLET ~ 


ie eo D without. mental labor or 
: error. Fastest, simplest, 
handiest, easily learned. Can 
not get out of order. Will last a lifetime. 


Quickly Pays For Itself. 


Adds all columns simultaneously. Capacity 999,999,999. 
Endorsed by business people everywhere, 


Price $5.00, Prepaid. 


SENT FREE: Descriptive illustrated booklet and inter- 
esting testimonials. Write today. Agents wanted. 
C. E. LOCKE MFG. COMPANY, 66 Walnat Street, Kensett, lowa. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Promptly the First of Every Month 
the book-keeper takes the statement of conditions from 
the Ledger and hands it to the proprietor or manager. 

That is—if the Razall Loose Leaf System is in use. 

It is the modern up-to-the-minute method of account- 
ing—che system that eliminates all dead or surplus mat- 
ter—the system that brings the live, vital, active features 
of your business before you. 3 2 

It is the system for both the progressive business man 
and the progressive book-keeper or clerk. 

It helps both to achieve a greater volume of success, 

“Systematic Accounting” 
is the title of our handsome, illustrated booklet tell- 
ing all about the methoa and how it can be applied to your 
Ledgers and other books Send for Edition "REE. 

buys acomplete outfit, including Ledger, 
$ 1 8.35 Transfer Ledger and 6X) best quality 

leaves (choice of three forms). 
H. G. RAZALL MFG. CO., 379-381 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis, 
anadian Manufacturer—Charles F. Dawson, Montreal. 






The best _ 
Endorsement 


ever given a typewriter 






TEL oo 





‘““Resolved: 


that the Private Commercial School Managers’ 
Association endorse the 







asa SATISFACTORY and STANDARD writing machine; and be 






it RESOLVED further that this Association recommend the adop- 
tion and purchase of Under wood Typewriters 
for instruction purposes in the schools composing this Association.” 





(Signed) M. G. ROHRBOUGH, 


Secretary, Private Commercial 
School Managers’ Ass'n. 







ST. Louis, 
December 31, 1901. 













WRITER CO., _,)) 
WAGNER. Ty PO OwAY, New YORK. 











When you write, please mention 


J.WALEXANDER WAALS J-H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 
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PEOPLE ' 


This is about the number 
TPM TMM UTR ta tits 
United States. 


SCR See Urea 
RR Mm aes possible. 



















Had you not better provide 
against the possibility ? | 

Whilst doing so,youcan pro- 
vide for your own old age — 
MeO 

a La ae LS 


Send for Particulars 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No.5 
120 Broadway, New York. 






Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $ paane 
issued to a man years of age. 











Name 






Address 
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REMINGTON 


Typewriter 





I 





and work of the finest character 
ew the printed page in clear- 
hess and accuracy - ali ignment. 









is the universal saver, 













It is a time saver, a labor saver, a 
trouble saver, an expense saver, and a 
business builder. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























HOTEL H EMET FEC 


is an ideal placetospend the winter. 
Elegant rooms, Electric lights, Cui- 
sine unexcelled, Climate unsur- 
P assed, elevation 1,600 feet. Golf 
Links, Croquet Grounds and other 
amusements. Fine scenery and 
beautiful drives. Full particulars 
on application. Address, 


HOTEL HEMET. 
P. O. Box 53, HEMET, CAL, 
























A Rewelation 
A Type-Bar Machine 
Highest Speed 
Lightest Touch 
Visible Writing 
Universal Keyboard 
Beautiful Work. 

Price, No. t $25. 00; No. 2—$40.00 


The Sum Ts pewvriter Co. 
2390 Broadway, New York 





















by the SCHAPIRO-.GRAPH process are 
exactly like originals done with pen and 


DUPLICATED typewriter. One riting up to 1%) exact 
— s! To prove that the device is cheaper 
WR | Tl N GS and nse ER El all others, we send without 


























expense complete outfit, 
on 5 days EE TRIAL come $8.00. 


THE N.C. SCHAPIROGRAPH ¢ a Bway, N.Y. What have you 








A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 


Largest and most complete stock of second-hi and ‘Typewriters of any house in the 
ieee Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine ‘guaranteed. 


4 Barclay Street, New , Work. 5 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

“EIGHT STORES 3S Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City. 
124 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street. St. Louis. 

482 Diamond &t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 586 California St.,San Franciaco,Cab 





Study Filectricity at Home. 


We are now making a special offer to new students. With the aid of our free electrical outfit we present an ex: eptional 





- c stuc 2c Y ectricians have the greatest chance for 
Com lete E tri a t opportunity for any one to study electrical engineering at home by mail. Electricians havet 
P lectrical — SUCCESS IN SALARY AND POSITION 


greater in fact thanin any other profession. We have helped many to success. We can do it for you, too. The one 

aime A. Edison and hundreds of othe rs endorse our Institute. Write for our free illustrated book ‘* CAN 1 — 

AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ?"’ Courses in Eleetrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering. | are fe 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, Telephony. jelesraphy. Electric Lighting, Elec 


Rallways, Electric eet « Course. Short Electrical Course. Dynamo Tender’s Cours Rays, Mathematics. 
: THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, Dept. D, 240-242 West 28d St., New York. 
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improved 


BOSTO 
GARTE 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“@BEThe Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 


loop— . 
The 













Pipe Smoking 
Made Healthful 


The main essential to a good 
smoke is a good pipe 





The Famous 


SIPHON PIP 


is a good pipe, because it is constructed on ° 
By Mail 












CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


, Saag pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


sanitary principles. 
The nicotine flows into the reservoir in- 


stead of being absorbed into the system. 
The siphon prevents the saliva reaching the 
tobacco. The bowl is always dry. There 
will be no “heartburn.” The reservoir is 
cleaned by blowing through the stem. It 
can be done while smoking, assuring a clean 
pipe always. It affords a clean, cool smoke, 
with no “old pipe ” odor or taste. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon and American 
amber, horn or rubber stem. A handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money refunded if not E T CO. 
satisfactory. J/ in doubt write for booklet. Z g° tanto Bakers, 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY, THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN. 
Room 556 C, 11 Broadway, New York. SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 


“@f OO PERSECTION, | ” SECTIONAL 
$ oe (without doors) buys the , MEG BOOKCASE 


the only kind having absolutely ‘“ Non-binding, Self-disappearing doors’’ (Patented.) 

ON APPROVAL—There is never any risk in buying genuine “Macey” goods—we ship every 
article ‘On Approval” subject to return at our expense if not found at our factory price 40 to 
100 per cent. greater value than is obtainable anywhere atretail. We prepay freight to all points 
east of the Mississippi and north of Tennessee and North Carolina. (Freight equalized to points 
beyond.) Ask for Catalogue No.“ D1” 


GOLD MEDAL-—-HIGHEST AWARD. 
| 











For superiority of design, material, construction, werkmanship, finish and perfect 
operation of ‘“‘ Non-binding, Self-receding doors,”’ the “‘Macey” Sectional Bookcase 
received the Gold Medal,—the highest award at the Pan-American Exposition. 
CAUTION—Do not be misled by the deceiving advertisements of imitators. No other 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding door that is absolutely non-binding and automatic— 
the basic patents completely covering*these features are owned by this c ompany exclusively and no 
other bookcase can embrace the same valuable features. In the law suit conce rning which a com- 
petitor has maliciously advertised ‘‘ Warning to the Public’ the Unitea States Circuit Court ren- 
dered a sweeping decision in our favor. 


THE FRED MACEY CO.. LTD., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branches: New York, 295 Broadway; Boston, i? Federal St.; Makers of High-grade 
Philadelphia, N. E. cor. 1 Market Sts.; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. | Office & L ibrary Furniture 
GHARLESTON EXPOSITION, Exhibit in Palace of ees 


w_wewanaes>>nrs ees 0 0 eee 







































COM. SCHLEY vs. THE NAVY DEP'T 


In this case the people were the jury and they gave their 
verdict long ago. This knife was designed for Com. 
Schley. Nothing better was ever made in design, finish, 
vo. 272, 2 blades (1 isa file), 





or quality. The cut show 








price $13 3 blades, $1.25; ades, $1 50. No 271, Mrs. 
Schley size, 2 blades, 85c. . 273 is \& in. larger; 
Adm. Dewey size, 2 blades, $1.25; 3 bl: , $1.50; 4 blades, $1.75. 





Handle is « st pearl, ends are silver alumi- 


num; hand engraved. 

The lower cut shows our 75e, 
2-blade jack-knife. For awhile 
we mail sample for 48c., 5 for 

00. Our 60c, steel shears and 
5e. knife free by mail for 
%1.00, Fine 3-blade penknife, 
$1.00; rado_ stock’ knife 
blades, Corn Razor, 75c. 









’ 


feed for 80-nege free llet and MAHER & 'GROSH cO., 717 A STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


** How to Use a Razor.” 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 






























THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Of the Fwenty-four Styles of Carriages 


now being turned out by 


The “‘Robile’’ Company of Rmerica, 


there are four which are especially valuable to gentlemen occupy- 
ing country seats. 


These are:— First. THE COUPE 
SEATING SIX. Both the two inside 
seats and the outside seat are very 
broad, and can be made to accom- 
modate three persons each if 
necessary. The carriage has ample 
strength and power to carry nine 
persons. The upholstering 
and finish are of the best. 
The Coupe could be made to 
cover, if required, long dis- 
tances over country roads at 
iL a high rate of speed. 
Second. THE «M0- 
BILE” HEAVY SURREY, 
carrying, when required, 
six persons on its two 
: broad seats. The eff- 
The ‘‘ Mobile Coupe. ciency of this ‘‘Mobile’’ is 
shown by its increasing use in business affairs. Mr. Douglas Robinson has had 
‘one of these wagons in daily use in New York city for the inspection of the several 
large estates under his care. Colonel John Jacob Astor placed an order early in 
February, 1902, for a duplicate. Mr. Harmon, of Wood, Harmon & Co., of Brooklyn, 
after using one of these surreys during the greater part of 1901 in carrying parties 
to view real estate, placed his order in February, 1902, for a second vehicle. 
An illustration of the business value of these vehicles is given by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit system, the Presi- Wada 
dent and officials of which road make their 
inspections of the several hundred miles - 
of the system in a “ Mobile’’ Surrey. 
President Greatsinger says that it enables 
him not only to save valuable time in 
inspecting the widely scattered prop- 
erty of the road, but gives him a view 
of the roadbed which cannot be ob- 
tained from the cars themselves. 
Third. “MOBILE” COUNTRY nS —_ 
HOUSE WAGONETTE for eight or as “abled a ee, 


When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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ten persons; graceful, strong, and quick mov- 
ing, it is the ideal vehicle for country life. 
One of these wagons was driven five hundred 
miles from New York to Buffalo in four days, 
and another, under orders of the Secretary 
of War, took through a party of eight 
: officers of the Army and of the Company 

from New York to Washington—two hundred 
and forty-nine and a half miles—in three 
days. 

; Fourth. THE “MOBILE” TOURING 
CARRIAGE carrying fuel for from one hundred 
: and fifty to two hundred and twenty-five miles 
and capable of sustaining twenty-five miles per 
hour on fair roads. Strong, stylish, elegant 
in finish, comfortable in upholstering, smooth 
running, It is unequalled, except for very high 
speeds, by any touring carriage now built. 
| The ‘‘ Mobile” Company of America enters the season of 1902 with every 
| problem of the perfect automatic carriage thoroughly solved, the advances within 
| the year being of the most marked character, and including— 

First. Automatic regulation of water without thought on the part 
of the driver, perfected by over thirty thousand miles of tests without a single 
failure to work. 

Second. Automatic air-pump operated if necessary from the seat at the 
will of the driver. 

Third. Burner of entirely new construction, overcoming the original 
defects and giving increased power. 

Fourth. Automatic feed of oil to lubricate cylinders, relieving the driver | 
of the special care formerly required on this score. | 

Fifth. Feed-water heater, saving fuel. | 

Sixth. Superheating steam, saving fuel and giving increased efficiency. 

This company is now manufacturing twenty-four styles of ‘Mobile ”’ 


from the three thousand dollar Coupe to its seven hundred and fifty dollar Run- 


abouts; and its Delivery Wagons capable of : 


Nothing but actual experience covering 


tens of thousands of miles can enable a manu- 
facturer to turn out an automobile ideal in 
strength and durability. The « Mobile’’ Com- 
pany offers as its best testimonials the du- 

: plicate orders received from those who have 
“Mobile” Touring Carriage. had its wagons in long and constant use. 


She “ Mobile’? Company of Rmerica, 


Philipse Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan. ° 





**Mobile’’ Wagonette. 
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Steadily Increasing Use of “Mobiles” 
for Business Purposes. 


An illustration of the business value of these ‘Mobile’ carriages is 
given by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit system, the President and officials of | 
which road make their inspections of the several hundred miles of the system 
in a “Mobile” Surrey. President Greatsinger says that it enables him not only 
to save valuable time in inspecting the widely scattered property of the road, , 
but gives him a view of the roadbed which cannot be obtained from the car 
itself. The following letter will be found of interest in this connection: — 


THE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS RAULROAD COMPANY 


¥.L.GREATSINGER, 
PACSIOENT, 


4 C DOUVAL, v.C. BRACKENRIDGE, 
vice PRES GENL wAnacER 

T.S.WILLIAMS, SHEEHAN & COLLIN, 
VICE PALS. 5 GOr's coumser. 

C.0.MENEELY, GEORGE D YEOMARS, 
Stcy @TACAS. GEW, ATTORNEY 


168 MONTAGUE STREET. 
BROOKLYN NEW YORK, 


February 5, 1902. 
The ‘'Mobile’’ Co. of America, 
Kingsland Point, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I have your favor of yesterday's date stating that my surrey 
with the new improvements, is ready for delivery. As soon as the 
weather moderates so that my chauffeur can bring the surrey to 
Brooklyn, I will arrange to return the Touring wagon which I have 
enjoyed very much. It rides very easy over rough pavements. I 
have also used it in very cold weather during the past six weeks, 
and I do not:know of any repairs having been made during this time. 


The Automatic Water Feed is also a-success. In fact, it is the 


best Touring wagon I ever rode in or used. 
Yours truly, 


pom 


The “ Rlobile’’ Company of Rmerica, 


Philipse Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 5 
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A Locomobile (Surrey) on the Western Summit of Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


THE “Locomobile’ COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Offices : EAST 42d STREET, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SHOWROOMS: Broadway, Corner of 76th Street 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.: Our Factory Located Here is the Largest Automobile 
Plant in the World i 
BRANCHES : BOSTON: 332 Boylston Street | 
PHILADELPHIA: 249 N. Broad Street j 

CHICAGO: 260 Wabash Avenue 
LONDON: 39 Sussex Place, So. Kensington 


SAN FRANCISCO: 1622 Market Street (Locomobile Co. of the Pacific) 
AGENCY CORRESPONDENCE MAY BE ADDRESSED TO NEAREST BRANCH OFFICE 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Strength is Health 


if that strength isevenly distributed ; but better remain a weakling 
than to develop one set of muscles “ the expense of or injury to 
others, and, as is often the case with novices, toe seriously 
impair a vital organ, a short time before healthy, and render 
it unfit to perform its duty. 


MISTAKES IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 
ARE DANGEROUS 


Avail yourself of the intelligent advice of one who has made not 
only PHYSICAL CU LTU RE but HEALT H CULTURE 
a life study. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


and his corps of abl istants are without superiors in imparting 
the knowledge of i igent physical culture, giving individual 
instructions, and treating all pupils according to their condition, 


CHANGING WEAKLINGS TO STRONG 
HEALTHY MEN 


developed equally in all parts of the body. 








A Word to Sick, Tired, Nervous People 


Professor Barker has never failed to permanently relieve persons 
with weak stomach, weak heart, weak kidneys, weak 
back curvature of the «pir pture, or any deform- 
ity. All 1s accomplished withou 1 : of drugs, medicines or 
the knife, is no experiment, and chvaper than paying 
doctors’ bills, He guarantees to increase the strength and 
vitality of anv MAN, WOMAN OR CHII IN A COURSE 
OF LESSONS 


A LARGE, WELL-EQUIPPED GYMNASIUM AND BATHS 


Fencing, Wrestling, Boxing, Bag Punching 
and Deep Breathing thoroughly taught 


Open Day and Evenings LESSONS BY MAIL 
For Catalogue address Dept. C 
Prof. Barker's School of Physical Culture 
{164 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








| Always on Hand, Never in the Way. 


Indispensable to all desk telephone users, saves its 
cost many times over, no lifting, no interference with 
locking desk or use of drawers, no handling or breaking 
of aici no upsetting, these are some of the merits of 


— Desk Telephone Holder 
Bracket. : 


- puts yourinstrument 
just where you want it, 
when you want it, by a 
touch, and is as quickly 
put outoftheway. Sent 
neatly packed to any 
address, 

Black Japanned for $2.00 
Nickel Plated for $2.50 


THE anise? aa ANUFACTURING 
_82 Fitth ae Chicago. 


Jewelry Given Away 


By OUR System. 

You get your Jewelry Cheap. 
You get your Money back. 
You make Money without doing 
any work. 


Jewelry and Storling Silver 
Novelties. 
Catalogue No. 1] mailed free. 











SCARF PIN 
75¢ 


BROOCH 
$1.25 










BOSTON TERRIER 





THE KNAPP JEWELRY CO., 
33 Union — New York. 


We ra the statement that the 


NEW PREMIER AND SIMPLICITY 
Incubators 

are the best, and then we show : 

that we believe it ourselves by sending tone 

them on free trial. Here is the machine for safety and surety, 

Our detailed plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses. etc., sent for only 

25c. You want acopy of our beautiful art catalog. Sent for only 4c. 

Colambia Incubator Co., 11 Arch Street, Delaware City, Del. 


 CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 

Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in 
U. S., Canada, Australia and New Zealand; 
also by America’s leading poultrymen and 
thousands of others. Gold medal and highest 
award at Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-pagecir 
cular free. Complete catalogue, 180 pages, 
8x11 in., mailed for roc. Ask nearest office for book No. 118. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 

Buffalo, N.Y., © hicago, ll., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y. 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the amount loaned 


thereon, netting the investor 6 per cent. interest. 
Each of the securities has been personally examined by one of 


our salaried examiners. Write for our latest offering. 
WINNE & WINNE, Winne Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mention this magazine 















Made or saved. Print your own 


Big M Money cards, &c., with a$s5 Press. Larger 

size for circulars, books, news 

papers, $18. Type setting easy, 

printed rules. Send stamp for 

nere,§ atalogue of presses, type. 
paper, &c., to factory. 

THE PRESS €0., MERIDEN, CONN. 








SHUSHINE 


A PERFECT SHOE POLISH IN PASTE FORM. 
When applied, a little rubbing with a dry 
cloth gives a beautiful polish. Keeps the 
leather soft and pliable. YOU CAN'T SPILL IT. 


Osmic Chemical Co., Dept. D), Brockton, 
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eS USERS 


Do away with all unsightly, unhealthy and uncom- 
fortable padding. Produce perfectly the full bust and 
slender waist decreed by the latest fashion. Weigh 

put a trifle,inexpensive,and positively the only device 
which perfectly simulates firm flesh and blood. Ap- 
plied in aninstant, invisible with any costume,neither 
sight nor touch reveals their use. Can be worn with or 
withoutcorsets. Eagerly purchased by society ladies 
everywhere. Endorsed by leading dress makers and 
adies’ tailors. If you,or if any of your friends are flat 
chested,suffer mortification no longer, but write us for 
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roeine In. 


We have special shoes to 
correct the tendencies of 
toeing in, weak ankles or 
flat foot before they result 
in permanent defects. 

Toe-In Shoes, sizes, 4 to 
8, $2.00; 8 to 1044, 82.75, 
Tan or black. 

Ankle and Arch Sup- 
porting Shoes, Baby's 
sizes—2 to 7—turned soles— 
tan or black, $1.50, A 
heavier sole with light 
spring heels, sizes, 4 to 8, 
82.2 













the photo illustrated circular which we send sealed, 
isa plai ain letter, and which gives fullest information 
Ma » medicines, and developing appliances are danger 


ene Leg Shoes, sizes.4 
to8, 2.25; 846 tc 104, 82.50 














Sar unsat isfactory. MH. A ue Bust Forms wre different Other articles of moderate 
An YEU thave ever hear ter than anything cost—many of which are to 
Mar be found only at the child- 


ren’s store—are described 
in our new catalogue of 
things for children, con- 
taining 

OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

(sent for 4 cents postage.) 
We have no branch stores—no agents, 
Our goods sold only at this one store, 


Address Dep’t 4, 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


Henderson & Henderson, 167 Nia agara St.. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Trusses a 


mm Send for free catalogue, select any of the 40 dif- 
ferent styles. wear it two days—if you find it the 
easiest, most comfortable truss you ever 
wore, hold your rupture better and cost less than 
S one-half the money you ever paid before, pay the 
express agent—otherwise send it back. We are manufacturers 
established 21 years and can undersell all. Trusses 65¢ and up 


HENRY SCHROEDER, 471-472 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 
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A Clubbing Combination That Ought to Reach Every Fireside 
in the United States. 





The Thrice-a-Week World, the Cosmopolitan Magazine and the Woman’s 
, Home Companion Together for $1.50—One Year Each. 





A Great Newspaper, a Great Literary Magazine and a Great Publication Spe- 
© cially for Women and the Household Offered for Just Half the Price of the Three 


Separately. 





- Thus You Get All the News of the World, Together with Brilliant Magazine 
® Articles by the Best of Writers and. Illustrations by the Most Famous Artists, 
for a Little More than the Price of One of These Publications Alone. 





* Available Only When You Send $1.50 for the Three at the Same Time, 
~' and Open to the Public Until December I, 1902. 


4 Forward all Subscriptions to the 


. THRICE-A-WEEK WORLD, 





* Pulitzer Building, New York City, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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COMPLIMENTARY! 


Grand Album of 


The House Beautiful 


‘*“The House Beautiful” is an _ illustrated 
monthly magazine which gives you the world’s best 
authorities on every feature of making a_ house 
beautiful, It is invaluabie for either mansion or 
cottage. It shows you wherein taste goes farther 
than money. Its teachings have saved costly fur- 
nishings from being vulgar; and, on the other hand, 
thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite ex- 
amples of superb taste 


















from its advice. It presents its information interestingly and in a very plain, 


practical way. Everything is illustrated. 


The House Beautiful is a magazine which no woman interested in the beauty of 
her home can afford to be without. It is full of suggestions for house building, 
house decorating and furnishing, and is equally valuable for people of large or small 
incomes. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, ex-Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, thorough and useful. The 
magazine costs $2.00 per year. But to have you test its value, for 50 cents 
we will send it to you for three future months, together with our Grand Album 


of the House Beautiful, being selections and illustrations from issues of two 
years back. The album alone is a prize which money cannot ordinarily purchase. ; 
Enclose 50 cents and address HERBERT S STONE AND COMPA) 

creer a Bit UN elle yee) eee 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, Dept. C, 11 Eldredge Court, CHICAGO. covex or nouse peavrieut 


;  |HAIR DYEING COMB 


The American Curling lron Heater Latest sensation; produces any shade by simply combing without 

per ee Ca ci saeetisis staining the scalp; harmless, durable, undetectable. Write for 
Ga ee particulars, Dept. G. Karl Gerstner, 88 4th Ave., New York, 
NO SMUT | WWe Sawe You SO; 
NO SMELL Have all makes of typewriters, many as good as new. 


Lowest prices and strongest guarantee. We rent, 
buy, sell or exchange machines. Send on approval, 






A SCIENTIFIC WONDER 














CLEAN : : I a 

une month srent to apply on purchase. Write for , 

COMPACT E. i, STAFFORD & BRO., 1 8-20 FE, Van Buren St.,Chieago. 

Never our of | @@@@CCCOCCOCOCOOCOCCOOCOCOOOOOOE® 
ae & e 
ckied | © MYSELF CURED °° 
caiate ‘Aniares pene : e I will gladly inform anyone addicted to e 
oe % COCAINE, MORPHINE 2 
STIMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY e OPIUM or LAUDANUM e 
683 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MAss., U.S.A. ROOM 44G e of a never-failing harmless Home Cure. e 
@ Mrs. SARAH B, COOK, P.O. Box 148 Madison Sq., New York. @ 


MORPHINE 0-20421:s5 CURED ABSOLUTELY 


A FREE TRIAL TREATMENT on request. No pain or absence from work. WE ESPECIALLY DE: E 
CASES WHERE OTHER CURES HAVE FAILED, Correspondence strictly confidential. Write or call, — 
ST. ANNE LEAGUE, Room 260, __ 54 West 23d Street, New York City. 


VARICOGELE 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. No Cutting or Pain. 
Guaranteed Cure or Money Refunded. 


ADVANTAGES OF MY METHOD.—My treatment is absolutely painless and 
devoid of danger; no anesthetic is given. The cureis permanent. You are under 
the care of a reliable specialist, that is acknowledged authority in the treatment 
of men, and whose superior method of treatment is nowhere else obtainable in 
Varicocele isa very serious and delicate disease, and necessarily re- 
Iam treating many cases daily, and have gained 









JOHN TILLOTSON, M.D 
The Master Specialist America. 








of Chicago whocures quires skilled, expert treatment. ; 
VARICOCELE a national reputation as being successful in the treatment of Varicocele and its re- 

Established 1880. sults—Nervous Debility and Lost Health. 
What 





CERTAINTY OF CURE is what you want. I givea Legal Guarantee to cure you or refund your money. 
I have done for others I can do for you. Varicocele unfits men for business or pleasure. I ¢an cure you. 

CORRESPONDENCE CONFIDENTIAL.—Write me your condition fully and you will receive in plain envelope 
a scientific and honest opinion of your case, free of charge. My home treatment is successful. Address 


JOHN TILLOTSON, M. 0.,139 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn St,, CHICAGO. 
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IN THE SUMMER TIME 


Home made mince meat will not ‘‘ keep’’ in Summer. ‘‘NONE SUCH” 
Mince Meat is a year ’round delicacy—as good in Summer as in Winter, because it 
is packed to ‘‘ keep” and does not spoil. By using the delicious 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Pie Time is ALL the Time. You make the crust—we do therest. Ten cents a package—makes two 
large pies. Recipes for Fruit Pudding and Fruit Cake on every jpackag ze. For sale by every good grocer. 
Joc. a package. Valuable premium list of “ 1847 Rogers Bros.”’ silverware enclosed. 

MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


























FURNITURE FASHIONS ORIGINATE UNDER THIS LABEL 


The best ideas in furniture expressed in the most artistic fashion by skilled artisans 







in superior material always bear this mark y y (in red). The continued ex- 
cellence of Grand Rapids furniture for gen- erations has made 






GRAND RAPIDS THE HOME (always 
OF FURNITURE FASHIONS. =. 






From the furniture factories of its seventeen leading manufacturers 
—incorporated as the Grand Rapids Furniture Association—come 
the models of style. The impress of Art and Style > \ er 

found almost exclusively on goods bearing this mark Wey (alw: ays 


FURNITURE MADE ol 
GRAND RAPIDS FAMOUS. 


Warp Six thousand skilled wood-workers producing 15,000 designs use this mark 
yy (always in red), found only on the product of the members of the 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE ASSOCIATION, 


Ask for our booklet at your dealer's or send direct to the Association at Grand Rapids, Mich 
Sold through dealers only. 

























Our NEW #5.00 AN 4 
takes 100 Pictures. VIVE $48 RANGES «15S 
EACH 20 TIMES SIZE with _high closet and white enamel lined reservoir (or 


HERE SHOWN, at 1 eat Foundry Sale. We ship range 
loading. Send two 2 cent stamps F Cxamtination without @ cent i 


. If you like it pay 823.75 
tor full size Photo and Art 30 Baya one ra see for 
= - Catalog * — complete line. duu x! ii not satisfac ates 9 
x a = V i V E ME ti. co M P AN Y, Hi is Ranges are made of best 
~ ; fs Dept. K, Western Springs, Ill. - ee wrought steel. Oven 18 x 20 
he as inches. Six 8 inch holes. 
a ne ance a 8 
OPIUM and other Bee a aga cart. bum anything. As- 
DRUG HABITS nr AY Guaranteed 5 years. 
as Wh DS Will save their cost in fuelin One 
Cured. Trial Free tm Year. Write today for ourcatalog. 
. MiZIJUDSON A. TOLMAN CO, 
DR. PIERC E MEDICAL ASS’N, 48 AG Van Buren Street, CHICAGO Dept. R34, 66 Lake Street, — 
The Simplest, the Safest, the Cheapest, the Best. 
Send for Il lust rated Catalogue FREE. 
D. M. TUTTLE CO. 10 Main St., Canastota, N.Y. 


refund your money. Tolman 
suburt 
CHICACO . bakers and roasters on 
WITH PATEN! ED SELF-CLEANING IGNITER 4. 
LAUNCH ON EXHIBITION AT 523 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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eaiiches Rifles 


Send for Catalogue of ° os 
Sportsmen’s Specialties, For Big Game Shooting. 
A. H. FUNKE, 103 Duane Street, New York. 


TOUCUUCUOOLONOLOUONOOOOEDOUOENOAOEEUSUSSEOOCOODOUOEOOODSDOOUESOUOOOSCOOEOOOGCCuOCOOOOROOOSCOOO SCOR OsOOUORNOEDOuOGNDOORODEROOENODOEOROOROOWOOSSIONRESEO.OEREOS 
When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The Ralston | 


Health 
Shoe ‘i 





Stock No.- 45 
Enameled Box Calf, Czar Last, Single Sole 
Sizes, 5 to 11. Widths, A to E 


HIS is one of our handsomest styles. It 
has medium sole, medium extension edge, 
comes down flat-footed. The enamel calf 


leather is light and flexible, with high-finish 
pebble surface. 


MADE WITH AN IDEA 


All Ralston shoes are good shoes, very com- 


fortable, very stylish. No better have ever 
and no shoes sold at $3.50 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


been sold for $5, 
can compare with them. 


ORDERING BY MAIL 
We have local agents all over the country who carry 


full lines, but if you are not in touch with any of them 


we will fit you by mail and guarantee to satisfy you. If 


not, we will return your money without question. 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 
It tells abc 


voe-shapes, etc. 


Ralston Health Shocmakers 


Campello, Mass. 


yut twenty other styles in six leathers, eight 

















Have been wooed and won with 


MSMR 


_ Chocolates er See 


Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
Made in a minute with boiling milk. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Established 1842. 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





RIDE THE RESTFUL 


Racycle 


RIGID, REASONABLE, 
RADICALLY RIGHT. 


= Research 
Reinforces 


ee 
REDUCED RATES TO RESIDENT REP- 
RESENTATIVES. RAPID REMUNERA- 
TIVE RETURNS. REQUEST RATES OF 
REWARD AND REPRINTS OF ROYAL 
RACYCLES, 


Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 


When you write, please mention ‘*t The Cosmopolitan.” 








GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 










By THE WorLD's Mosr FAMOUS CARTOONISTS 





WAR. 


A NEW SIGN-PAINTING FIKM THE LIGHT OF RUSSIA 
from the Phitadelphia North American Lvom the Brooklyn Eagle. 











GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





A SUCCESSFUL FISHING PARTY. 
from Judge, of New York, 
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THERE ARE OTHERS. 


JOHN BULL: ‘ You needn't talk. You're not as hearty 
FASHIONS IN VOGUE DURING PRINCE HENRY'S VISIT. as you used to be.”’ 


From Judge, of New York. From the Philadelphia North American. 
; 6 
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IN HELPING HIM OUT BE CAREFUL NOT TO 
STRANGLE HIM. 


From the Minneapolis Tribune. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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WHICH CROSS? 
‘Captain Jinks—Hero.’ 











FEEDING THE GERMAN NAVY SEA-LION—A HEAVY TAX 
ON THE PEOPLE. 
From Lustige Blatter, of Berlin 7 





CREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





a 





A GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN POLICY. 
‘As a blusterer I cannot be beaten in all Europe.” 
From Simplictssimus, of Munich. 


KRUGER, THE ANGEL OF PEACE, AND THE DEVIL— 
A PHANTASY. 
From Floh, of Vienna. 





THE TRIALS OF THE BRITISH WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Come along, Fido, and be tied up. Otherwise the horrid bogey man will have you.” 
From Judy, of London, 













THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


We Would Give $50,000 in Cash 


if the people of the United States could in some way be made to realize that the greatest offer that 
has ever been made in real estate, or probably ever will be made, is embodied in our proposition to 
sell a lot in New York City with all city improvements for $480—because if the situation were 
actually understood by every person in the country there would not be one single foot of property 
left twenty-four hours after this knowledge was brought to their attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $500 which are intrinsically worth $20,000 if you will take 
into consideration the three elements which have gone to make up values in New York City outside 
of fashionable districts: —distance from the center, transportation facilities, rate of fare. 

The difference is, the $20,000 lot had transportation to it several years ago, and now is sur- 
rounded with houses costing an average of from $10,000 to $40,000 apiece, while our land, which 
has only now just secured this improvement and transportation, must wait until the people realize 
that these have been secured, and until the solidly built portions (now so comparatively close to us) 
have reached and enveloped us, and actually brought the values where they rightfully belong. 

























Illustrations: Lot on corner 146th Street and Third Avenue, New York City, worth in 1881 $1,500, sold in spring of 1901 for 
$70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. His grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. 

Lot on 80th Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 for $500, in 1901 brought a price that showed an increase of $500 
every 60 days from 1850 to 1901. (Authority, Real Estate Editor New York. Sun. 





Corner of Utica Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby. 


Every improvement you see has been made within 6 months. 


This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is destined to grow. As surely as 
equal transportation makes equal values, so surely will this lot be worth as much relatively as the lot 
in upper Manhattan. 

We can prove it if you come to New York. We will try to prove it if you will send us your 
name and address. Is it not worth your while? We ask nothing of-you except a letter or a postal. 
If we were sure you were in good earnest we would far rather say, send us your name and we will 
send you tickets to New York. This you know is obviously impossible, but if you will let us put 
the matter before you we will in some way prove that our proposition is a sound one, if we have to 
bring you to New York to do it. 

What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every statement we make is 
incontrovertible truth. Then we are absolutely certain that we can do business together. 

We sell a $480 lot for $10 down and $6 per month. This carries a life insurance, a guaranteed 
increase of 20% in one year, a free round trip to New York (east of Chicago, or a like distance), all 
improvements, your money back with 6% interest if not found as represented. What more can we 
do? Now, will you send us your name? 


Wood, Harmon & Co., 257 ern New Vork 






When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Consumption Cured 


Congressman Dingley’s Son Tells of Marvelous Re- 
sults from Using the New ‘‘ Copper Cure ”’ 
for Tuberculosis 
Free Booklet, that Tells the True Facts About 
the Only Consumption Cure, sent All 
Who Write. 


Antidotum 7 u- 
berculose, or t he 
**Copper Cure,” as 
it is called, is a rem- 
edy for the cure of 
consumption and 
all tubercular dis- 
eases, that is now 
offered to the af- 
flicted after a ten 
years’ investigation 
which has defi- 
nitely determined its 
remedial value. 

It is a liquid com- 





Dr. Freeman Hall. 


Specialist in Tubercular Diseases,Med- pound that can be 
ical Director of the Kalamazoo Tuber- taken at home with- 


culosis Remedy Co., 1, : . 
eT ane coe out interruption of 


usual habits or occupations, without travel in search of 
mild or congenial climate, and without retiring to a 
hospital or sanitarium. 

It is offered at a moderate price that all can afford, 
and is further backed up by guarantee issued 
by men of highest standing and thorough responsibility, 
= ut in case of its failure to benefit, the money advanced 
by the patient will be promptly refunded. 

What this simple home remedy is, and how it came 
to be discovered, is set forth fully in a free booklet that 
it-is desired to place in the hands of everyone. What 
this remedy has accomplished and is accomplishing 
daily is of the greatest interest to you as indic ative of 
what it will accomplish i in your individual case. That 
can be best told in the words of patients, who have given 
the new remedy thorough or and have come out of 
the valley of the shadow of death by the use of Anti- 
dotum Tuberculose. 

At the time this is handed to the printer we are re- 
ceiving reports of ten cures daily from all parts of 
North America. 

Read what some of the cured write us: 


a positive 


Antidotum Tuberculose in October. I 
have improved wonderfully. My cough has gone. My weight has 
increased. I also have a good appetite. I have madea remarkable 
gain and am preatly pleased.’ A. H. DINGLEY, 
Son of Congressman Nelson Dingley, of Maine, Author of the 

Famous Dingley Tariff Bill. 

“T am now cured, my cough has gone, I have no chills, no fever 
and no night sweats. The pale, haggard look has left my face. My 
weight increased 12 ]bs. in one month. _ I cannot speak too highly 
of your remedy.” JOHN J. HEEBIG, Coxsackie, N. Y. 

“Tam so much pleased with my recovery I send you the names of 


several other sufferers, hoping yvour medicine will effect their 
cure. MRS. EMILY A. HART, Arctic, R. I. 


“ Everyone should know of your treatment. The price is so that 
all can take it. JAMES McKEOWN, Anderson, Ind. 


“T commenced taking 





A book full of facts regarding Antidotum Tuberculose 
(the ‘‘Copper Cure” for consu: nption) will be sent free 
on request. If you have consumption or if you know of 
others who suffer with the dire complaint, ‘send names 
and addresses promptly for the free treatise on this sure 
oe Address The Kalamazoo Tuberculosis Remedy 

., Ltd., 55 Main St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan.” 


Marvelous Growth of Hair, 


A Famous Doctor-Chemist Has Discovered a 
Compound That Grows Hair on a Bald 
Head ina Single Night. 


The Discoverer Sends Free Trial Packages to All Who Write 









Miss Emma Emond, 
St. Sauveur, Quevec, 
Canada, cured of 
total baldness. 


MISS HISLOP of New Zealand and her marvelous gr at of hair. 
After half a century spent in the laboratory, crowned with high 
honors for his many worid-famous discoveries, the celebrated physi- 
cian-chemist at the head of the ¢reat Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 
4857 Butterfield Bldg., Cincinnati, Obio, has just made the startling 
announcement that he has produced a compound that grows hair on 
any bald head. The doctor makes the claim that atter experiments, 
taking years to complete, he has at last reached the goal of nis am- 
bition. To the doctor all heads are alike. There are none which 
cannot be cured by this remarkable remedy. The record of the cures 
already made is truly marvelous and were it not for the high stand- 
ing of the great physician and the convincing testimony of thou- 
sands of citizens all over the country it would seem too miraculous 
to be true. There can be no doubt of the caoctor’s earnestness in 
making his claims nor can his cures be disputed, He does not ask 
any man, woman or child to take his or anyone else’s word for it but 
he stands ready and willing to send free trial packages of this great 
hair restorative to any one who writes to him for it, enclosing a2 
cent stamp to prepay postage. Inasingle night it has started hair 
to growing on heads bald for years. It has stopped failing hair in 
one hour, It never fails no matter what the condition, age or sex. 
Old men and young men, women and children all have profited by 
the free use of this great new discovery. Write to-day if you are 
bald, if your hair is falling out orif your hair, eyebrows or eyelashes 
are thin or short and in ashort time you will be entirely restored. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


$4. 00 VAPOR Batu CaBINet, $2.25 each 
| $5.00 QUAKBR ‘** 3.50 each 

Si0 — “ * 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65e 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
FREE with all ‘‘Quakers.”’ Write 
for our New Catalogue. Special 
60-Day Offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
prices to ‘agents, salesmen, 
managers. Hustlers getting rich. 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 


World Mie. « Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


CANCER 


Why enduvé great agony for many months, by improper treat- 
ment, and die, or die without treatment, when the largest Can- 
cers can be cured in about 2 weeks with but little pain? Many 
thousand cases cured within the dast 40 years. Doctors and Minis- 
ters treated free. Booklet with full explanation sent free. Be sure 
todirect W.J.P.Kingsley & Son, M.D., 137N. James St., Rome, N.Y 


STOPPED FREE 

Permanently Cured by 
PILEPSY DR. KLINE’S GREAT 

NERVE RESTORER 


Consultation personal or by 
mail; treatise and #2 TRIAL BOTTLE FREE to Fit 
pat ients who pay expressage only on delivery. Permanent 
Cure, not only temporary relief, for all Nervous Disorders, 
Epilepsy, Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance, Debility, Exhaustion. 


DR. R. H. KLINE, Ld., 
981 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 















No Fits after first day’s use. 


Founded 1871. 
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Before rising, 
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oe B..,0r while dress 
A fi pens is the best 
Ni =lime to take- 
ston ae Neate | 
‘ NATURAL Naas ae RELI eves BILIOUS ATTACKS. 
Torpidity of the Liver and Bilious Attacks yield to the use of 
» Hunyadi Janos, Inactivity of the Liver often tends to overproduction of 
a uric acid, which leads to gravel, sick-headache, acidity, gout and rheumatism, 
ig entailing pain and disability. For the prevention of these conditions and to 
8. keep the system in perfect order there is nothing like Hunyadi Janos, the 
ch celebrated Hungarian Aperient Water known the world over. 
d- NoTICE.—When ordered, use the two words, Hunyadi Janos (not merely Hunyadi, or 
- Hunyadi Water), thus preventing dealers from selling you compounds and injurious imitations, 
in Do not be imposed upon. ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, Budapest, Hungary. 
ut 
at 
42 
in Those 
x er oct i877 FOR 25 YEARS _ 902 
re We have successfully treated all forms of 
es 
| CANCER 
Curves Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
which give to women a hesutiful Serere, a use of the knife. as a logical result of our success 
Be tetton’ and eat Vestre. .. grace and 
beauty to the neck, softens and clears 
the skin, adds charm and attraction f 
to the plainest women. Beautiful 
Women everywhere owe their superb 
figures, perfect health and matchless 
lovliness to Yestro. Absolutely 
unfailing. Full eo formation, new 
‘Beauty Book,” testimonials, etc., 
sealed in plain package for 2c. stamp. 
Address AURUM GO., 
- » Dept. K.A., 55 State St. Chicago. 
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Drunkenness 
: sa Cured ! 


Any woman can cure her husband, son or 





brother of liquor drinking by secretly placing 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 





a this remedy in his coffee, tea or food without has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and most elegantly 

Y N his knowledge, as the remedy is entirely appointed private institution in the world fcr the treatment of a 

= odorless and tasteless. Any good and faith- special class of diseases, and has no rivals. 1t is conducted by a 

E ful woman can wipe out this fearful evil and graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 

permanently stop the craving for liquor, as a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 

y did Mrs. R. L. Townsend, of Selma Ia. Mrs. to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 

/ Townsend says that before she gave her hus- guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

R band half a box of Milo Tablets he lost all Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
}desire for whiskey; the sight or odor of we will mail, prepaid and securely se ‘HE MOST VALUA-.- 

by ci tchdw mane unalas Mion desshin cic, Ais BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 

ie one who will send their name and address this agecial subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 

*, and qcts. in stamps to « over postage to the be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 

n. M " Milo Drug Co.. 87 Milo Building, St. Louis, to former patients. — 

0., will receive by mai!, sealed in a plain sealed wrapper, a 
a. free pac kage of this wonderful remedy and full instructions how DRS. W. E. BROWN. & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





to cure the liquor habit. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


WATERPROOF 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, 
Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly 
Relieves Chilblains, Frosted 
Ears, Stings of Insects, Chafed 
or Blistered Feet, Callous 
Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts wiil pro- 
tect the feet from being chafed or blistered 

by new or heavy shoes. 

Applied with a brush and immediately 
dries, forming a tough, transparent, color- 
less waterproof coating. 

MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, 
BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, Etc., 
are all liable to bruise, scratch, or scrape 
theirskin. ‘* NEW=SKIN ”? will heal these 
injuries, will not wash off, and after it 
is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
** NEW-SKIN’’ makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. 
EACH 
Pocket Size (Size of Illustration) = = 10€ 
Family Size = = = = = = = = 25¢ 
2 0z. Bottles (for Surgeons and Hospitals) 50¢€ 

At the Druggists, or we will 
mail a package anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. (0., Dept. 20 


107 Fulton ‘Street, _New York 
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One—Four—Eight Weeks’ 


Experience with the 


Baldine System 
Of Treatment for the Hair and Scalp 


At the outset Mr. Daniel Howley, of 1728 Beard street, 
Louisville, had neither hair nor eyebrows. Above are 

. actual photographs made during eight weeks’ treatment. 

a IT WILL DO THE SAME FOR YOU. -&% 
The Baldine system permanently eradicates Dandruff, 
stops Falling Hair and prevents Baldness. If the treat- 
ment did naught else its worth would be unquestioned, 
but we go farther and make broader and stronger claims. 
We positively guarantee that Baldine Treatment 


Restores Hair to the BALD SCALP 


Strong, healthy, natural hair, no matter how bare the 
scalp or of how jong duration. Perfect personal treat- 
ment is given each case, the system including individual 
directions for application and necessary remedial agents. 
A COMMON SENSE, RATIONAL METHOD 

by means of which the hair and scalp are invigorated 
and restored to their natural condition. | ’ 

For details of the system, and convincing testimony, 
write for Booklet ‘‘ C.” 


BALDINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
200 W. Market St., Louisville, Ky. 





A person generally knows 
"g when he is_ bec« ming too 
fleshy . Asarule, however : 
he shuts his eyes to the fact, 
and_ believes it to be only 
temporary ,until he suddenly real- 
izes that he has gained many 
pounds and no remedy appears to 
r forthcoming. To you,who have 
drifted into this situation, we can 
offer truths that are beyond the 
shadow of questioning. Wecan 
bring down your weight, not by 
elaborate and expensive reduction 
remedies, but by simple treatment 
that brings health and strengthin 
itstrain. Our files are filled with 
hundreds, yes thousands of testi- 
monials to this effect, and are the 
best guarantees of our signal suc 
cess. Here are two of many. Mrs 
S. Mann, of La Motte, Ia., writes: 
Six years ago I lost 70 Ibs. 
of Fat in 3 months by the 
Hall method, and I have not gained an ounce 
in weight since. 


LOST 40 POUNDS. 


Mr. Hugo Horn, 429 E. 63rd St., New York City, writes; 
“* Three years ago I took a four months’ treatment and was re- 
duced 4o lbs. in weight. I have not gained any in weight since.” 
We are giving away barrels and 


Barrels of Sample Boxes Free 


just to prove how effective, pleasant.and safe this remedy is, to 
If you want one,send us your name and ad- 
Each box is mailed ina 












reduce weight. 
dress and 4 cts. to cover postage, etc. 
plain sealed wrapper with no advertising on it to indicate what it 
contains. Price large size box, $1.00, postpaid. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. V, St. Louis, Mo. 


MYSELF CURED 


I will gladly inform anyone addicted to 


COCAINE, MORPHINE 


OPIUM or LAUDANUM 
of a never- failing harmless Home Cure. 
MRS. M.C. BALDWIN, 

P. O. Box 1212, - Chicago, Illinois. 
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HARD RUBBER 
TRUSSES 

WY CURE RUPTURE. 
b eC 






nd for book—free. 
CHESTERMAN & STREETER, 
25 8. 11th Street, 





















[SUPERFLUOUS 
{~The MAHLEF HAIR 


ELECTRIC AP.- - 
7, ants is the = 
svice ever iD > 
y device ever invente POSITIVE 
RELIEF 
AT LAST. 











for the positive, perma- 
nent removal of super- 
flous hair from face, 
neckorarms by elec- 
prenseers also effect- {7 
ually re- : 

moves Moles 
Warts, Red- 
Veins and 
other facial 
blemishes. 
Ladies can 




























operate in gee 

the privacy oes ¢ 
of their own 

homes with Copyrighted. 





results as positive as can be obtained by skilled speci- 


alists ata great a expense. Send stamp for cat- 
alog. D.J.Mahler,343Matthewson St.Providence,R.I 







When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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JEVE Witnesses 


Here are portraits of prominent people who volunteer to 
publicly endorse Dr. Oren Qneal for his integrity and 
wonderful skill as an oculist and the marvelous virtues of 


The Oneal 
Dissolvent Method, 


a treatment by Medication alone for the cure of 


CATARACTS 


Scums, Films, diseases of the Optic Nerves and other causes of 
Blindness. All unnatural growths are in this way dissolved 
and absorbed. The Knife is Never Used. 


CROSS EYES STRAIGHTENED 


without the knife or pain, by a new method that has never 
failed and which at the same time strengthens the sight. 

All whose portraits appear here are prominent and respected 
and will be delighted to furnish information, if you write 
them, as to Dr. Oneal’s reliability and the permanent cures he 
has effected for them. Some of them were blind and had been 
given up as incurable by other Oculists. Dr. Oneal’s motto is 


*“*As long as there’s SIGHT there’s HOPE.” 


Why allow yourself to go blind when you can be easily and 
permanently cured AT LITTLE EXPENSE ? 

His new Illustrated Book is sent FREE. 

Write to-day explaining your case the best you can, and 
Dr. Oneal will give you his opinion and advice free. Address 

OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 511, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dr. Oneal Dr. Oneal Dr. Oneal 


has has never eS Has 
Restored Injured e Straight- 
the Eye hoe . ened = over 
ofa 5,000 
Patient. Cases of 
+ : Cross Eyes. 


When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Pleasure 
and Comfort 


Are assured if your wheel is fitted 
with G & J Detachable Tires. Any- 
one can mend them easily by the 
roadside. Catalogue upon request. 


G @ J TIRE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


G & J Automobile Tires are of the same good 
quality and have the same points of merit as 
G & J bicycle tires. 





THE BAILEY PNEUMATIC) 
WHALEBONE ROADWAGON 


Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior to 
ordinary vehicles in every quality. Drivers 
generally favor Pneumatics for their max- 
imum comfort and stability. Arguments 
against them are unavailing to those who 
have had experience with our first-class 
one, and not with the cheap kind. 

We’ ve always built with the absolute busi- 
ness policy, ‘‘what is best, disregarding 
cost,’’ and have yet to have one of our 
wagons quoted as a failure. 


S. R. BAILEY @ CQ. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the 8. R. BAILEY Pneumatic 
Whalebone Roadwagon, will send literature 
and a most Beautiful Catalogue on request 
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29 Years 
Selling Direct 


Weare the lar- 
gest manufactu- 
rers of vehicles 
and harness in the 
world selling to 
consumers, and 
we have been do- 


ing business in No, 232. Wagon has % in. Kelly rubber 


this way for 29 tires. ‘Price $67.00.” As good as sells 
years. for $40.00 to $50.00 more. 


We Have No Agents, 


but ship anywhere for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery. You are 
outnothing if not 
satisfied. We make 
195 styles of ve- 
hicles and 65 styles 
of harness. Our 
prices represent 
the cost of mate- 
rial and making, 
plus one profit. 
Our large FREE 


A 


catalogue shows 
complete line. 
Send for it. 





9. Carriage. Price $120.00. As fine 
as sells for $50.00 more. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness 
Mfg. Company, 
ELKHART, - . INDIANA. 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN, Sanith: $1.00 | 


BICYCLES have 


won distinction. 


= 


1902 MODEL 
See that’ truss 


ee 


Known ‘for years as 
Honest Cycles at 
Honest. Prices. 


ASK dealers anywhere 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG MASS. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 











AT 


BILLIARDS “some 


BURROWES Portable 


BALLETTO TABLE, $15 to $30. 
Sizes 2'4x5 and 3x6 feet. Weight 26 to 45 Ibs. 

For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, ete.—21 Games, 

Place in any room on any table or on our folding 
stand. Set away in closet.—Polished mahogany, 
green broadcloth,—best cushions,—Laminated wood, 
steel braced, cannot warp,—16 finest balls, 4 cues, 4 
pocket covers,—40 implements gratis. The King of 
games for experts or novices, old or young. 
TRIAL. Colored Plates and Price List, Free. 


E. T. Burrowes Co., 206 Free St., Portland, Me. 


N. Y. Office, 277 Broadway. Also Jargest Mfrs. in 
world, Rustless Wire Insect Screens. _Made to order. 
Send for Catalog F. Our men Everywhere. 


SENT ON 





A Train That Took 
Its Own Photograph. 


A large, handsome engraving, 18x28 inches, 
has been made of “The Burlington’s Num- 
ber One” while going at 60 miles an hour 
between Chicago and Denver. It is the best 
picture of a train in motion ever taken, and 
“the train took the picture itself.” This is 
explained in a folder which will be sent free 
on application. Price of large engraving 
20 cents. Postage stamps will do. Address 
P.S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C. B. 


1o & Q. Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 








Fine 


and other features 
illustrated. 


on approval 


otherwise. We 





$19°30 Desk 


front, is finished golden, 
polished top and bed, 
two legal blank drawers, 
letter file,six all wood file 
boxes, hang over front, 
center drawer, document 
file, card index drawer 
as 
It is 48 in. 
long, 30 in. wide, 47 in. 
high. Sent anywhere 
and only 
$18.75 if remittance is 
sent with order, not 
have 
others at factory prices. 
k for os atalogue No. 109, or House Furniture Catalogue No. 110. 


STAFFORD & BRU., 18-20 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. 


STAFFORD’S | 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


wa 


Ronddrer 
JGruiturs 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE INCREASED DEMAND 


gor HARTFORD TIRES 
and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof of 

their high standing with tire users. They have a name 

and fame everywhere as being the most successful and 
reliable tires of their respective types. They raise the 
standard of any kind of vehicle in the estimation of the 
purchaser. We have in 
stock, and will supply, 
the proper size and 
proper weight tire for 
every kind of wheel. Let 
us send you expert advice regarding the These are tne 
tires best adapted to your needs. ail geod 7 


Ghe HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 






DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 





















tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 
durability 























HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 












that is excellent and 





advanced in tire 
construction 








Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 


are particularly adapted for use where length 
of service is required. Proper strength 
and uniformity is guaranteed. 









THE SENECA CAMERA. 


This is one of our most pop- 
ularstyles. It hasa reversing 
back, which can be attached 
all four ways. The ground| 
glass door has curtains on | 
either side which are of 
great advantage when fo-| 
cussing without a cloth. The} 
rising and falling front has} 
great latitude of adjustment 


JES? Ten Days Free Trial 


\ on every bicycle purchased of us. We ship on approval 


iv to any one in U.S. or.Canada, without a cext deposit. 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $I5 
1900 & ’01 Models best makes, $7 to SII 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, $3 to $8, Great 
wa Factory Clearing Sale athalf factory cost. Tires, equip- 
ment, and sundries, all kinds, one half regular price. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED inevery town to 
Bride and exhibit sample 1902 model. Agents make 
money fast. A BICYCLE FREE distributing 
catalogues in your town. Write at once for agents’ 
~ net prices and our special offer. 
The Wollensak Regular 


Double-Valve Shutter is per- - MEAD CYCLE CO. Dent. . A. CHICAGO, ILL. 
fection; makes automatic ex- OLD RELIABLE (222 move 3 


posures 1 second to I-100 sec- GUARANTEED —— /\LO 


ond, andis fitted witha lens 
thatis perfectly rectilinear. 










SENECA NO. 5. 
Dimensions 3% x 6% x 6%. Weight, 2 lbs. 6 oz. 


Send for SENECA CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES — 


wi Safe, reliable Open and Cabin Launches. SIEGEL 
2— COOPER & co., NEW YORK, Eastern Represent: 
== tives. Send for Catalog. 


PIERCE ENCINE CO., Box 2, Racine, Wis. 


Wa 


Steam and Sail Yachts. Row Boats, Canoes. 
Our catalog gives the truth in detail! about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. wecine wis, 












When you write please, mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Everything 
Connected With 
Horses. 


If you are interested in horses 
or carriages, it will interest 
you to know that we are selling 
carriages and harness direct 

from our factory 


At Factory Prices 


There are no middlemen—you get 
our regular factory price, no 
matter how much or how little 
you buy. We have the largest 
assortment of high grade buggies, 
surreys, pheetons, etc.,as well as 
the choicest assortment of har- 
ness, robes and other horse 
accessories. Every purchase 
guaranteed—you can return 

it and we will pay freight 
charges both ways if you 

are not satisfied. Send - 
to-day for catalog. 


The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE 
& HARNESS CO., 










No. 


No. 5022 244 


Phaeton 












Price. $80.50 St. Louis, Mo. Driving 
Shipment P.O. Box 64. Harness 
Columbus Columbus, 0. 

P.0. Box 772. 


Write to 
nearest 
office. 





p) Owners of Gas and Gaso- 
line Engines, 


Automobiles, Launches, etc., avoid expense 
and annoyance of batteries by using in- 
stead an 


, AUTO-SPARKER 


Can be attached to.any engine, new or old. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
Motsinger Device Co., 
15 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 





STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS 
for Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainments 
for illustrating sermons. Many s1ze8, all prices, Chance for men 
with little capitaltomake money. 260page catalog free. 


MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 4 49 Nassau St., New York. 


“WOLVERINE” Self-Starting and 
Reversing 


GASOLINE MARINE 








ENGINES 
SAFE COMPACT POWERFUL 
ae 
. STARTS IT 
Tue Lever iuvenses 11 
Absolutely Reliable 
No Noise NoSmoke NoOdor 
No* Cranking *’ No Vibration 
Thoroughly Water-Jacketted 
Automatic Generator 
Removable Igniters 





18 H. P. Self-Starting and Reversing Engine Satisfaction 


Engines from 2 to 60 Horse Power 
Launches from 18 to 75 feet in Length 


Write for Descriptive Catal gue 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, 140 South Front St. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 


suaranteed. 








When you write, please mention 
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The above Cover’ 
 ofour - 
New 1902 Catalogue 

‘ opens upon 
| ea Interesting Treatise On: 































THE LOZIER MOTOR CO 
42 Water Street, Plattsburg, N. Y 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE NEW OVERLAND LIMITED 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


MOST LUXURIOUS TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Daily from Chicago; less than 
Three days en route via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


First-class excursion 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


No extra charge for fast time and luxurious service. 
tickets at $50.00 from Chicago will be on sale April 20th to 27th inclusive. 
Full information can be obtained from any ticket agent or by addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 








FLUSS 
SHOR 
Bro atigs: 


7 a 
gy Fooe Os 


tT 
J r. 
DJ 


The superiority of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway for travel between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, New York and Boston is a recognized fact. 

The most perfect roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through train service in 
America are found on this road. 

Among other desirable features it presents that of being the only double track railway 


between Chicago and the east. This means greater safety in travel. It means greater freedom 


in operation of trains and consequent punctuality in their time. 
In every way the Lake Shore affords the most perfect travel facilities that can be obtained. 


For copy of ‘¢ Book of Trains’’ or information about travel via the Lake Shore, write to 
A. J. SMITH, c. p. & T. a., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fine Souvenir Spoon Set. This consists of six Pan-American Exposition 
Souvenir Coffee Spoons made to order for the Lake Shore by the Oneida Community. They are 
the best material, carefully finished and fully guaranteed. Complete set, in satin-lined box, 
post paid to any address for $1.00. Remit by express or post office money order to ONEIDA 
Community, Niagara Falls, New York. 





When you write, please mention **The Cosmopolitan."’ 





THE COSMOPOLITAN, 


NOT THE LAST 
BUT THE ONLY 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
* Railway Company 


OPERATES 
First Class Drawing Room Sleeping Cars between 


St. Louis and the City of Mexico without change either 
of cars or train attendants. 


TRAIN LEAVES ST. Louis DAILY 
AND SUNDAYS, TOO, 
AT 8:32 P. M. 

First day out it passes through the beautiful Indian 
Territory; the second day it is at SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
the City of Missions. In the evening it crosses the RioGrande 
at Eagle Pass (the Mexican Frontier). Thereafter the route 
is via the most picturesque portion of Old Mexico. 

FOR a charming little book on this pictur- 
esque country, and a souvenir Mexican 
coin free, address 


JAMES BARKER, 
G. P, & T. Agt., M. K. T. Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 


N. B.—THESE ARE NOT TOURIST 
CARS, BUT THE FINEST EQUIPMENT 
OF THE PULLMAN COMPANY. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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(‘Jean Summer Temperature, About "A, blo 


a... \ —\ apm f. _ a \ 
OT: s eee in, | ows 
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during the 
Coming Jummer- 
be Comfortable in 





COOL NIGHTS, 
WARM —-NOTZT HOT DAYS, 
GOOD HHOTEZS, 
PHENOMENAL SCENERY. 


END 9Grx CENTS 


for WONDERLAND 1902" 
ano map ef the Park 
or 25 Cents for 


“ YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK.” 





CHAS. 9. FEE , 
GEN. PASS.AGENT 
Sr. PAUL» 


poet OB Se oh “a HING —- le ue | BODY 








When you write, please mention ‘*'The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Hotels and 
Boarding Houses 
in Colorado 


new country like Colorado are inflated. That it costs 
money out there “every time you move.” The notion 
is not correct. You can live in Colorado comfortably and 
well for a moderate sum. At the hotels, boarding houses and ranches 
you can secure excellent quarters and capital fare for from $8 to $10a 
week and even less. Our handbook tells all about it. Send for a copy. 
Where in the world, then, is a better place to go for recreation than 
Colorado ; that magnificent mountain country with its pure, dry climate 
and its wonderful scenery ? 


r ; SNHERE is a popular idea that prices in a comparatively 


We shall sell tickets to Colorado next summer at very low rates. 
We run trains ‘‘one night on the road’’ Chicago and St. Louis to Denver. 
Send for a copy of our handbook of Colorado hotels. Full of information. No charge. 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. <2 Q. Ry., CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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lO y’r® S te m°lk°t 
haswt oma yet— 


Bon 


Ami 


The Finest Cleaner Made 


POLISHES 
Nickel Steel 
Brass Copper 
Tin Aluminum 


CLEANS anpb 
CLEANS POLISHES 
| Woodwork Paint Windows 
Oil Cloth Kettles and 
; Bath Tubs Marble Mirrors 





Standard’ | 


HE FIXTURES AND TRIMMINGS shown in the above illustration cost 

approximately $130.00, We make many others at various prices, but all of the 

first quality. Next month we will illustrate in this magazine a modern bathroom 
of unusual beauty to cost $995.00. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Box F,; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





HE Pride of the 
Modern» Home 
is the dainty, 

modern bathroom. ‘The 
low cost of 


Baths and Porcelain En- 
ameled Ware enable every 
home to have the comfort 
of a luxurious, cleanly 
bathroom, which shall be 
sanitary, practical, beauti- 
ful and economical. 


UR book **Modern 

Bathrooms ’’ will help 
you plan your new one. It 
shows many especially de- 
signed interiors, gives costs, 
suggestions for decoration 
and arrangement, and spe- 
cific, practical information 
of interest and value. Free 
on application. 
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LIGHTS THIS 
HOTEL 











” Manhanset House 
| Shelter Island 






Lighted by a Colt 
1250 Light In- 
stallation. 













The advantages of the Colt Carbide Feed Acetylene Gas Generating apparatus could not 
be better proven than by its use in this fashionable summer hotel. The result has been 
wonderfully satisfactory, as thousands who saw it last summer will testify. City gas is frequently 
not available, an electric light plant very expensive in first cost and more so in maintenance ; 
any system employing highly inflammable liquids, like naphtha or gasolene, highly dangerous. 


ARGUMENTS FOR ACETYLENE 


are many and weighty. It is the coming illuminant, and is in use by hundreds of hotels, residences, 
churches, factories, etc., etc., everywhere. It is suitable for the smallest cottage or the largest building. 


CONVENIENT—ECONOMICAL—SAFE—BRILLIANT AS SUNLIGHT 


Each half-foot burner gives a 25 candle-power light, and costs about half a cent per hour. 










SEND FOR OUR LITERATURE, FREE, ON REQUEST 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 21 Barclay Street, Dept. D, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


The largest manufacturers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons. 
























Book 


‘@ THE @ 
OU RY TRACK 


Busy Man’s Book 


the Perfect Scrap 


A book full of pockets into which you can ay iW 
slip clippings, letters, unpaid bills, or any 

thing that needs future attention, and be sure 

to find it when wanted. 


NO PASTE NO MUSS SELF INDEXING } 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL BUSY PEOPLE i 
For One Dollar we will send you a 24 page (72 
pockets) Perfect Scrap Book in substantial half- 
linen binding. Library edition, 204 pockets, half- 
morocco, $3.00; college edition, half-morocco (or 
in colors of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Cornell), 120 pockets. $2.00. A trial size portfolio, 
18 pockets, for 20 cents. All carriage prepaid. 
Circular free on request. Leading stationers. 


We've a wallet size, handy for the pocket, 
sent pc ystpaid for 25 cents, 


RAL ‘ir HUDSON RIVER R.R. 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, 


a 


fhe Ferre ? Scrap Bore 
7 6, 
D . 150 JVassau 0 New Yon Orke 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





Fifty oomte. ayear. Send five cents forasam- 
e copy to George H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand 
entral Station, New York. 
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Ghe 
Avon 


Patent 
Leather. 


Seal Top. 


A Shoe For 
Good Dress- 
ers. 












\ A shoe that fits the eye 
should fit the foot—or 
you don’t want it. There 
is a style—effect ofsmart- 

ness—characterizing all shapes of 
The Florsheim Shoe which appeals 
to good dressers—but more impor- 

tant—every pair is made over a 

foot-form last, and fits. The bench 

work and materials are the same 

as you get from your shoe maker 

at $8 to $12. 
Ask your dealer for The 
sheim Shoe with ‘ Florsheim 
woven in the strap, and stamped 
in the sole. The price is $5.00 a 
pair everywhere. Write for our 
new book, ‘* The Florsheim Way 


of Foot Fitting.’’ It tells more. 
Sent free. 








Flor- 






Florsheim & Company 
Chicago 


Foot blemishes are fast disappearing since 
the advent of The Florsheim Shoe. 









LITTLE INDIAN 


COLLARS, 15c., 2 for 25c. 
CUFFS, 25c. a pair. 
NEW STYLES 
BALLYMENA 


2 in. front, 134 in. back. 


MINDORA 


1¥ in. front, 1¥4 in. back. 









EVERY 
GOOD 
DEALER 
HAS 
THEM 
Present this 
advertisement 
to any United 
States dealer 
for 
A Full Length 
Picture FREE 


of the *‘ Litt!e Indian ’’ ready to frame and without advertising on 
it. Size, 10 x 12% inches. 





See this trade Book of styles /ree 
mark on all col- by mail—write us 
lars and cuffs for name of dealer 
you buy. who will supply you 


H.C. CURTIS & CO., 429 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


TO FAT PEOPLE 


can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week 
without any radical change in what you eat; no 
nauseating drugs, no tight bandages nor sickening ca- 
thartics. Lam a regular practising physician, making 
a specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh ; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will say: 
“I never felt better in my life.” 

SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdomen, 
double chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear; 
your form will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other or- 
gans will be remedied; and you will be delightfully 
astonished at the promptness and ease with which these 
results are accomplished under my system. Satisfaction 

uaranteed. Write for my new book, on ‘‘Obesity, 

ts Cause and Cure,” which will be sent sealed in plain 
envelope. It willconvince you. Mention this magazine 
when writing. 
‘ HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 
29 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
































THE STANDARD Sectional Book Case. 
Pronounced 
the Best by 
thousands 


complete, 
but never 
finished. It 
grows 
your library. 
Has disap- 
pearing 
non-bind- 
ing glass 
doors. 
Highly _ fin- 
ishedin Solid 
Golden Oak. 
Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; without door, 
$1.00. Sent on approval, freight prepaid. 
direct from Factory. Send for catalog 60. 


THE STANDARD MFC. CO., Little Falis, N. Y- 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE Ce OSM OPOLITAN. 


a) ae at 
Motion” 


Moves when you a The only suspender made on scientific 

principles. The only suspender that i 
absolutely comfortable. Refuse imitations. Ifthe word “President” is on the buckles it’ 8 cianahan 
Every pair guaranteed. Trimmings can not rust. New model now ready for men of heavy work; 
also small size for boys. Sold by dealers everywhere, 50 cents. If you have any difficulty in getting 


them, tell us what kind you prefer—light or dark, wide or narrow—a y 
cedar Gal ae temiee ae cee nd we will mail them to you, 


Cc. A. EDCARTON MFC. CO., Box 203, Shirley, Mass. 


The Straight Military Front 


shown in right hand fig- 
ure is secured by wearing 


The FOSTER 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Patented December 5, 1899. 


The only supporter with a pad large 
enough and supporting bands strong 
enough to hold back the entire abdo- 
men, assuring the wearer a correct 
standing position and the much de- 
sired straight front. It has a waist 
band which presses on the sides of the 
waist, making it round, and has no 
metal parts to mar or tear the corset. 


Three Grades: 
Wide web, black or white.......60c 
Wide web, fancy frilled... .....75¢ 
Black, white, cardinal, blue or pink 
Heavy silk web 
Large pad if desired. 

The name ‘‘Foster”’ is stam ped on every 
pair. Don't let your dealer impose on 
you with ‘something just the same as 

“The Foster.’’’? If he hasn’t it, we will 
mail it to you on receipt of price. Give 
color desired and your height and waist 
measure. 


Without the Foster With the foster THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 
438 Broadway, New York City 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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OMLONE 


Simplicity’ 
and you wll 
miss it unless 
your Shade 
Rollers are the 
Improved Self- 
Acting ones 
known as the 


"Hartshorn 


because they 
are a synonym 
for comfortable 
convenience. 


No Tacks 
required to 
attach Shade 


No tax on your 
temper. The 
easiest running 
and simplest 
shade roller 
ever offered to 
the public. 

Take no_ substi- 
tutes—see that your 
shade rollers bear the 
autograph signature 
of Stewart Harts- 
horn on label. 


WOOD ROLLERS 
TIN ROLLERS 


WAU) 


A) 
ya 


ac 
te 


0 
E 
Lem 


WOO) 














If You Are Not Aware 


Grand Rapids is Famous for Fine Furniture 


ISHOP FURNITURE 


Will Convince You. 















No. 1104. 
Dining 
Table, 
Price, 


$44.50 






We ship on 





approval, Same as sells for $22, 
guaranteeing No. 1103. 






safe French Leg Dining 













deliv- Pri Chair. 

¥ ice, per 
ery and set of six, $] 2.90 
that we sas 
save Same as sells for 
you $17.00 
money. 


We allow furniture in your home 
five days when it may be returned 
at our expense and your money 
refunded if you are not perfectly 
satisfied. : 


We Prepay Freight 


to all points east of Mississippi 
river and north of Tennessee, 
and allow freight that far to 
points beyond. 

Catalogue showing complete line 
of Furniture FREE. Write for it. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


$9.00 TO PROTECT 
ae ses 
“~ YOUR VALUABLES 
~) from fire, water, 
a , = and curious peo- 
ple. Mortgages, 
deeds, abstracts, 
money, insur- 
ance, papers, 


etc., etc., should 
be kept in 


MEILINK’S 
Fire and 
Water Proof 
Vault 


Keep your business or personal affairs private 
at home or at your office. We guarantee this 
box absolutely fire and water proof. Best mate- 
rial and construction—handsomely finished.  In- 
side size 104% x 6% x5, weight about 75 pounds. 
Also larger sizes. Sent freight paid east of 
Mississippi River for only $8.00 (your name 
{burnished in gold for 50c. extra). Money back if 
not the best value you ever saw. Booklet Free. 

THE MEILINK MFG. CO., 
Specialty Migs. 1036 Jackson St., Toledo, O. 




































When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


“ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK” 


SPRING, 1902 


MARK REGISTERED 
BY B.KUPPENMEIMER & CO. 
cricaco. 


“WATERSHED” 


IS THE PERFECT RAINCOAT 


MADE LIKE OUR “VICEROY” AND 
FROM THE SAME PATTERNS—IT 
GIVES MACKINTOSH SERVICE WITH 
TOP-COAT COMFORT. THEY ARE 
POROUS TO AIR, NON-ODOROUS 
AND STORM-PROOF. 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GUARANTEED 
CLOTHES 


WIN MORE AND MORE FRIENDS 
EVERY DAY FROM THE NEVER: 
WEAR-READY-MADE RANKS. 

THE BEST PEOPLE WEAR THEM 
BECAUSE THEY'RE STYLISH, 
WELL-MADE AND PERFECT: 
FITTING — THE SHOWING OF 
PATTERNS BEING PARTICULARLY 
ATTRACTIVE, AND THERE’S GREAT 
ECONOMY IN BUYING THEM. 

NOT A SINGLE MADE-TO-ORDER 
POINT IS SACRIFICED AND 
THERE'S NO WAITING WHEN YOU 
WANT THEM. 


WE'D LIKE TO SEND YOU VOL. XVIII OF OUR 
FASHIONS. IT SHOWS THE SPRING STYLES. 


MOST MERCHANTS SELL OUR 
MAKE OF CLOTHES. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER 
& CO. 


AMERICA’S LEADING CLOTHES MAKERS 


- I C A G oO 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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ee es 
Rolling Partitions 
for Schools and Churches. 


Outside Venetian 
Blind and Awning 


Also Venetian Blinds for Piazzas, Wood Block Floors, etc. 


PTI centene 


The Only Leather Substitute ! 


PANTASOTE 


Waterproof—Greaseproof—Stainproof 
= Also Germproof and FIREPROOF! Unlike other 
= leather substitutes, it contains no cellulose, rubber or = 
= other dangerous and objectionable substances, and 
Eis also entirely 
= odorless: 

Pantasote does not peel 
or crack, is not affected by 
heat, cold orclimate. Looks 
like Morocco leather, wears 
better and costs half. Test- 
ed nine years with un- 
qualified suc- 
cess. Made in 
plain leather 
grains or rich- 
ely embossed 
= designs ; 
= standard col- 

















18 x 18 in. 
for 25 cents 
in stamps. ; 
Free samplet5x6 
in. for 2c. stamp and your 
upholsterer's address. 


Awarded GOLD PEDAL at B 


uffalo. 
OAUTION.—There are dangerous and worthless imitations; 
genuine has Pantasote stamped on goods. = 


= PANTASOTE CO., Dept. D, 29 Broadway, New York = 


STONUUAUCUeeeaeccuuacecssnueccnesesusncnenaeucuenseasesnseccnssugenenzan cneseer 


HRRRAANER NNN 


THIS 
TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, 5 West 29th St., New York. 





Insi ians. ee 
nside Venetians For Warehouses and Dwellings. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 





lf you are having any trouble with the 
finish on your floors, or are not entirely 
pleased with their appearance, it is cer- 
tain you have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest floor finish ever introduced. | 


If you cannot procure it of your dealer 
send us 75 cents and we will ship you by 
express charges paid a can of Liquid 
Granite sufficient to cover 150 square feet. 


Finished samples of wood and instruc- 
tive pamphlet on the care of natural 
wood floors sent free for the asking. 


Berry Brothers, timites 
VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Factory and Main Office: Detroit. 





SPLENDID QUALITY 


What has given distinct character to these beautiful linens is their 
handsome designs and fine finish—especially in table service 
For Sale by the Leading Dry Goods Stores 
ALWAYS ASK TO SEE THEM 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS, 





21 @ 23 White St. 
NEW YORK 


When you write, please mention ‘* Tne Cosmopoiitan.”’ 
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sical defect 
Al criminal 
ientists of 


gives mental as well as physical health because it is 

a Naturally Organized Food; that is, Contains all 

the Properties in Correct Proportion necessary for the Com- 

plete Nutrition of the human body and mind. White flour an itil wena 

is a disorganized food because properties that build strong l want tobe a man, , 

bodies and minds have been removed from the wheat. My birthright includes Natural Foods,” 


Sold by all grocers. ‘The Vital Question” (sent free) is a hand book of right living. Send for it. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


12 Deviled Crabs with 
Original Shells,as fresh 
as when taken from 


the Ocean, for 


from every 
impurity 


MCMENAMINS 


DEVILED CRABS eae 


Sold by leading grocers and served on the best family 
tables and by first-class cafes, hotels and clubs every- 
where. Send for our small but valuable Brochure Mrs. R h iled 
: Mrs. Rorer has compile 


(which will be sent you complimentary) telling how 7 
to prepare this splendid foodin forms ranging from the : a new book of sixty new 
palate-delighting crab toast to the world-famous 3 cocoanutreceipts. Beauti- 
Faricied Crabs a la Hampton. Write to-day to 313 ake fully illustrated. Sent 
Highland Ave., and we will tell you where you can al FREE—postal brings it. 


get them. McMENAMIN & co., e 2 Locust Street. 
Hampton, Va. m Manufact ur ing Co., St. Louis 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan,” 





THE COS! 


ILL develop or reduce 

any part of the body. 

A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 
and Remover of Wrinkies. 


Dr. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ 
THE ONLY 


Electric Massage Roller 
Patented United States, Europe, Canada.) 

“A new beautifier which warranted to 

t nplexion, rem y 

cial blemishes. Will de- 

>, as desired. A very pretty ad- 

: 3 the toilet-table."—Chicago 7ribune 

Trade Mark Reyisterea. ** This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all 

facial blemishes. Itis the ody positive remover of wrinkles and crow’s-feet. 
It never fails to perform all that is expected.""—Chicago 7 tmes-Herald. 

“ Atone stroke the art ofacquiring beauty has become simplified. Any woman 

may achieve beauty at hkome and unaided. She will discharge the army of 

beautifiers she employs to exercise their arts upon her and buy an Electric 

Massage Roller. The Roller will do the rest."—N. Y. World. 
> . 7- 

FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES 

An Electric Roller inall the term implies. (Rollers magnetized or 

attached to batteries are not Electric Rollers.) The invention of 

a physician and electrician known throughout this countryand Europe. A 

most perfect complexion beautifier. Will remove wrinkles, **crow-feet"’ (pre- 

mature or from age), and all facial blemishes--POSITIVE. Whenever electri- 

or curative purposes, it has no equal. No 


city is to be used for massaging 
Always ready for use on ALL PARTS OF 


charging. Will last forever. ¢ u n 3 
THE BODY, for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Nervous 
The professional standing of the inven- 


. e =_ 
. > apy al of this coun y ‘ irope, is a perfect guarantee. ? ‘This Nandsti - FS 
RICE: GOLD, $4.00; SILVER, $ 1, each. By mail, or office of inches, is mounted on rollers, ready to 
Gibbs’ Comp 1870 BROADWAY, W YORK. Book free. hang on the wall. It is printed in 


POSITIVELY, THE ONLY ELECTRIC MASSAGE ROLLER. colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 
particularly interesting and valuable, 

as it shows in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexa- 
tion, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
“Can take a pound a day offa patient, or put it on."—N. Y. Sun, August It will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents 
30, 1891. Send for lecture on ‘*Great Subject of Fat,” and Blank. in postage to pay for packing and _ transportation. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Passenger Agent C.B.& Q.R.R., 


Copyright. 


No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE Chicago, Ill. 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. e 


Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE, Your reduction 
Mail, or office, 


isassured—reduce to stay. One month's treatment, #5,00, % 
1870 Broadway, New York, REDUCTION GUARANTEED. Che Cosmopolitan One Year, ] 00 
**On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.""—W. Y. Press, 1 . P 
ostpaid, ° 


eoecocoe 


** The cure is based on Nature’s laws.”—WN. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 


ES $1250 to $5000 Per earanttienses 


All or part time—at home or traveling. Let us start you. Write us to-day. We want Agents, 

Salesmen and Managers in every state. Our famous Puritan Water Still—a wonderful in- 

vention—greatest seller and money-maker ever offered. Enormous demand year round, in 

every city, village and on the farm. Over 50,000 already sold. Everybody buys—business men, 

families, physicians, druggists, stores, etc. Almost sells itself. Takes like wild-fire where shown. 

With it anyone can purify their drinking water by distillation—making it absolutely pure and safe. 

Simply place it over the kitchen stove—it does the rest. Only Family Water Still ever invented 

that furnishes plenty of absolutely pure, aerated. delicious, drinking water. Separates and 

removes every impurity from the foulest water. Beats filters. Impure Water kills thousands an- 

Bs nually; causes deadly typhoid, malaria and other fevers—gravel, kidney, bladder troubles—dys- 

pepsia, stomach, liver, bowel troubles, ete. DISTILLED WATER saves lives—prevents fevers, 

E = 3 sickness, epidemics, doctor bills, suffering and old age. Has cured thousands of chronic cases. 
. _ , Don’t fail to write for NEW PLAN and OFFER, FREE. Write us anyway 

for Catalogue, Testimonials, etc. Address, HARRISON M’F’C CO., 579 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 





fonial Spirit: 
OloOnitda PEt Sd 
TRADE MARK 

A pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and clear as 
cryStal. 

The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 

Cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 

A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 

Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 

Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 

Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock send us 20c. 
and we will send you a sample bottle by express, carriage paid. 
We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will 
give us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’’ 





BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND ECONOMY 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 


Their coloring effects are soft, rich, and beautiful, and can be had in no 
other way. They can be applied by any one, anywhere, and suit all climates. 
They cost 50¢ less than paint, are cheaper to apply, preserve the wood far better, 
and wear as well as the best paint. 

‘* Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry rot or other decay.” —Century Dictionary. 
Stained sample shingles and color-chart sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 76 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points. 


LAAN DA ees res 50AReEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaee 


‘BISSELL’S sere ao 


ES hoes A 


Of course they’re 


BARGAINS 


) ‘ a pat- 

Wis; tern, double thread, 

( overlocked edges, full 

US size—3% yards long by 
8 feet wide. As many 
pairs as you want, at 


Has done more to lighten woman's work than any in- 
vention that has been produced during the past 
quarter of acentury. Just thinkof what it has ac- 
complished—lessens the labor of sweeping 95 per 
cent.,brightens and preserves your carpets, and con- 
fines ali dust and dangerous germs within the pans 
that would otherwise tloat about the room; as well 
as fill the lungs of the operator. Will outl: ast forty 


Ao FHI he} 


d1.15 per pair. 1000 
$ 8 bis other bargains in all 
, kinds of household 


brooms. For sale by all first-class dealers. BAA oc RESS PREPAID 


Write Dept. K, for booklet entitled, 
‘Dust a Carrier of Disease.” 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World) 


goods and wearing ap- 
parel Our handsome 
catalog free. 


N. ¥. PURCHASING CO., 


10-12 W, 22nd Street ,N. Y, 


Agents for 125 Mills, 
factories, lmporters. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gold Medals— Paris, 1900 ; Pan-American, 1901. 


soe Sweeper PR coe tt 
: 
: 





THE LEONARD-CLEANABLE 
REFRICERATO PORCELAIN LINED 


This Porcelain is the same material that the blue and white preserving kettles are made of. 
A luxury at the price of a necessity. 


MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS. 
This Style, Polished, quarter sawed golden oak case; size, 35 in. long by 22 in. 


deep, by 46 in. high, Porcelain Lined, $28.00, Sliding shelves adjustable 
to any height. Other styles and sizes from $20.00 to $50.00. In zinc lined, $8.50 to $30.00. 
LISTEN!—In common Refrigerators air circulation is through ends, front or lid. When any- 
thing is spilled in air passage, it decays and taints the inaccessib le walls. Phew! With the 
LEONARD-CLEANABLE every part is accessible. It strains the back to remove the whole ice 
box which some makers compel. Here is » vital point! THE LEONARD-CLEANABLE ALL 
METAL ICE RACK purifies the condensation and prevents ice water dripping upon food. Avoid 
refrigerators with under wooden sticks—they mould and become musty. Still Another Point: 
ou RK EIGHT WALLS WITH MINERAL WOOL INTERLINING save ice bills. Where is another 
equal to the Leonard? We ship the Leonard to you freight free anywhere east of Omaha or 
north of Tennessee, where we have no dealer; pro rata beyond. Guaranteed to be greater 
value than any other, or your money returned without comment. Sample of our Porcelain lining 
with booklet How to Use a Refrigerator and catalogue sent FREE, 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY § oo? 85S" ich, 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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INTELLIGENT 
PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


And not the medicine bottle is the true and 
sure road to health, strength and a _ broader, 
richer enjoyment of life. 

Neglect and ignorance are responsible for 
“run down” men and undeveloped boys. 

A massive muscular development is not neces- 
sary, it *s not always desirable. A springy step, 
an erect carriage, the power to do and endure are 
within the easy reach of almost every one. 

My system is based on common sense backed 
by the most perfect scientific knowledge. I have 
associated with me a corps of skilled physicians. 
Every function of every organ and muscle must 
be understood and the case of each individual 
must be carefully considered and followed or the 
best advice cannot be given. 

No matter what your walk in life, I can give 
you a physique such as nature intended you to 
have, one that will safeguard you against 
disease. No apparatus, no medicine. 

Bankers, Merchants, Ministers, College Pro- 
fessors, Doctors, Lawyers and professional men 
generally, have given my system the most 
unqualified approval. 

Write for my booklet—free. What I have 
done for others I can almost surely do for you. 


THE ROBERT FITZSIMMONS INSTITUTE 
QF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


ROBERT FITZSIMMONS, Director and General Manager, 
BENSONHURST, NEW YORK. 

















\, WRITE FOR 
\ OUR 
FREE 
1902 
BICYCLE 
CATALOGUE 


_ 


and Ninety- 


LLARS Fire cents 
Buys the celebrated, high grade, new 
‘jf 1902 Model EDGEMERE BICYCLE, 28-inch 
~ ZY wheel, any height frame, high grade equip- 

P ment, including high grade guaranteed pneumatic 
tires, adjustable handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, 
fine ball bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully finished throughout, 
any color enamel. Strongest Guarantee. 

$10.95 for the celebrated 19022 Kenwood Bicycle. 

$12.75 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin King or Elgin Queen Bicyele, 

$15.75 for the highest grade 1902 bieyele made, our three crown nickel 
joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with the very finest equip- 
ment, including Morgan & Wright highest grade pneumatic tires, 
a regular #50.00 bicycle. 


. For th 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ve aderfat 'Sityete oter ‘ever, heard of 


address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CYCLONE... 
ROTARY HAND FAN. 


A HOT SELLER for Agents. Sells every- 
where and to everybody. A bonanza for 
Picnic, Fair, Show and Street Salesmen. 

It’s a summer cooler and generates 
a strong draft of air WITHOUT FATIGUE, 
and with NO EXERTION. except a slight 
movement of the thumb. It has a three- 
bladed polished Aluminum Fan, Polished 
Wood Handle. few parts, is extremely 
simple, noiseless. light and artistic. Over 
2.000,000 Rotary Fans sold last year. yet 
comparatively few people have seen one. 
Caters to EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD. 
Price, postage paid. 25 cents. Agents and 
dealers wanted everywhere. Big discounts, 
Write for particulars. 

Branch Office, ENTERPRISE MFG. CoO. 
7 and 9 Warren St., NEW YORK. 91-53 Franklin St., CHICAGO, 
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| PNEUMATIC BICYCLE TIRES j 


eet te 


) SAVE MONEY AND TROUBLE 
NAILS,TACKS AND GLASS WILL NOT LET THE AIRO 


= pen pain | 
ONLY, Quicn, PER Pal 7 
PAID WH CA&t ACCOMPANIES ORDER ONLY 


INATION ANYWHERE.NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED © 





Everything that is Best. 


We have it in all 
classes of vehicles, 
harness and 
fittings. 
Style, Design, 
Material, 
Workmanship 
and Finish 
All the Best. 


We afford you the widest selection in all vehicle essen- 
tials and in prices. 
WE SELL ONLY DIRECT. 

We pay no dealers’ or agents’ commissions. Our Large 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE. All prices 
marked in plain figures. 

MARVIN SMITH CO., 60 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
G2 All goods shipped on Approval. 


















When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Smallest Complete Camera and 
the Picture it Makes. 


The Pocket Poco when closed is but 1% inches thick, 5% inches high, 4% 
inches wide, and yet it takes a perfect picture 34% x 44% inches. It is the only 
pocket camera in which mechanical ingenuity has combined in practical form all 
the essentials of perfect picture making. 

Equipped with the Rapid Rectilinear lens of double combinations, with iris dia- 
phragm; an automatic shutter, working at adjustable speed; an adequate length of 
bellows for all kinds of work; a full size ground glass for accurate focusing; a perfect 
finder for snap shot work; an actuated springback for the use of plates or films, the 


Pocket Poco 


represents the ideal companion for the traveler—the student—the artist. 

Price complete, $9.00. For a full description of the Pocket Poco, and 
larger members of the famous Poco family, ask your dealer for the Poco 
booklet or catalogue, or send for it by mail. Free. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA AND SUPPLY CO., 503 Poco St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SD a Cen SIE 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan ’”’ 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


is a better piano than the 


KNABE of 1837, embodying, as it 

does,every practical improvement taught by 
more than sixty-five vears of uninterrupted, suc- 
cessful experience in the art of piano manufac- 
ture. & The KNABE of sixty-five years ago 
was the best piano made in America. #& The 
KNABE of to-day occupies the same position. 












THE REGINA 
COMBINATION MUSIC BOX 
AND TUNE DISK CABINET 


Made in Vernis Mar- 
tin, Venetian Walnut, 
Marqueterie and Rook- 
wood of exquisitework- 
manship, and especially 
adapted for Music and 
Drawing Rooms. 


The Regina is the only 
Music Box bear- 
ing a guarantee, 
Band every part 
is made in this 
country. 

It is unequal- 
led for its rare 
beauty and vol- 
ume of tone— 
playing thous- 
ands ot tunes— 
every new tune 
being added on 
publication. 


Write for our 
catalogue show- 
ing our full line, 
costing from $10 
to $g00—with lists 
of new music— 

. Address 































REGINA 
MUSIC BOX 
co. 


REGINA BLOG. 
NEW YORK 















269 WABASH AVE. 


on CHICAGO 






Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & Healy's 
“Own Make” Instruments are now used by the great- 
est artists. Fine Catalog, 400 Illustrations, mazled 
free; it gives Band Music & Instructions for Amateur 
Bands. Bargains in Instruments just reduced in 


price LYON & HEALY, 387 Adams St., Chicago. 


LATEST AND 
MOST FASHION- 
ABLE STYLES 
AND FORMS OF 
ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, CALLING CARDS, FINE STATIONERY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
ESTABLISHED JEWELER 
1837. C. D. PEACOC K, SILVERSMITH. 


Cor, State and Adams Streets, Dept. D, CHIOAGO, 


Made of Steel and Malleable Iron. }j ff 
Will not crack, warp, nor break. Ee cs) { 
Burns any kind of fuel. ws ae 
Soon saves its cost. 3 e 
aeptiuess Where we have : 
a Ltsrtares NOW no dealers. 
FREF—Handsome catalogue describ- 
ing over fifty styles 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE 
COMPANY, 





115 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 
Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 


PERFECT An exact reproduction, not a picture. 
MINIATURE | Enjoyable as a toy, desirable for ornament. 
MONARCHS | Sent to any address for three 2cent stamps 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





BRASS BAND 
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The difference between a 
Folding Pocket Kodak 


s and a “pocKet 















plate camera” 

is that one means 
pocket photography 
and the other 
doesn't. 


This picture tells 
the story. 





1 doz. 3% x4¥% glass plates and holders for same. Kodak Cartridge containing 1 doz. 34% x 4% Films. 
Weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. Weight, 2 ozs. 


Pocket photography was only made possible by the Kodak film 
cartridge. Not only does the Kodak go inside the pocKet, but inside 
the Kodak goes the film—all becomes one compact, self-contained 
mechanism. 


A No. 3 Folding PocKet Kodak, including its load of twelve expos- 
ures, weighs less and takes less room than an equivalent in glass 
plates and their holders—to say nothing of the weight and bulK 
of the ‘‘ pocKet plate camera’”’ itself. 


Kodaks load in daylight — plate cameras require a dark room. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free 
at the dealers 
or by mail, 





Wren you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Live Long 


Never Leak. 
Never Rust. 


HOW _TO 
BREATHE, 


For HEALTH, STRENGTH and 
ENDURANCE 


Deveiop the lungs by proper respiration, and ex- 
ternal development must necessarily follow. Adopt- 
ing any other method is like commencing at the 
end and working backward. 


READ LUNG and MUSCLE 
CULTURE 


It is the result of years of careful study and re- 
search, and clearly defines the principles of correct 
and incorrect breathing. It is fully illustrated, and 
contains a chart of absolutely new and effective 
exercises for the development of the lungs and chest. 
CHART AND BOOK 25 CENTS, COIN OR STAMPS 


Address : 


P, Von BOECKMANN 


Respiratory Specialist 
1131 HARTFORD BUILDING, 
Union SQuarE, NEw York 


Editor Physical Culture Department of “‘ Health.” 
Professor of Psycho-Physics, Boston College Prac- 
tical Psychology. 


Pose by the author, “* Breaking a Chain” 











profits. 


Kalamazoo Carriage 


STATIONARY 
ENCINES 


Gasoline moters for wor! 


Never Sink. 
Cost Less. 


Co., Station22,Kalamazoo, Mich. AR 
Bianaare of the Free Trial Plan. 





Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


and sell direct on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
We save you dealer and jobber 
Enough daid. Write for 
22nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 


& Harness Mfg, Ka 


LAY 





king and pleasure seat 14 to 25 h.p 


Launches in stock. Send for Catalog. PALMER BROS., (os Cob, Conn, 
sioccsiscieAbciaigplseaiahaastoidiiads deaaanipaiedpisaconks cisuaceaaees ees adeariaetas cegeae asa aagadaeseaae 


TRUSCOTT MARINE 


Steel has revolutionized the building of warships 
and ocean greyhounds. It proves equally superior 
in smajl boats. The cost of Steel Boats is less than 
that of wood boats and they last forever. 

The Michigan Steel Boat Co.,1255 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., is sending out free a handsome illus- 
trated catalogue of steel boats designed in many 
graceful models for livery, pleasure. hunting or 
fishing. They are light, easy to handle and will not 
sink if filled with water. 


Our Steel Launches 


equipped with our % to60 horse-power gasoline motors, 
are as far in advance of others as our steel row boats. 


Speedy, Staunch and Graceful. 





‘MOTORS. 


market. 


ranging from 1 to 4o H. P. 
Catalog for the asking. 





ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,”’ 





The simplest, most powerful, 
and highest speed gasoline en- 
gines of their class upon the 


Made single, double, and triple 
cylinder, both two and four cycle, 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 
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Ingersoll 
Watches 
were Sold last year 
because they were 
guaranteed to be ac- 
curate timekeepers 


EVERY 


The Perfect P ) oto 


INGERSOLL 
Dollar Watch} 


SHUTTER 


Fits any Lens. Precise as a Watch. 


This new shutter does anything the phctographer can 
ask of it automatically ; any desired exposure from Ex- 
press Trains, Athletes and Race Horses to Time Expo- 
sures. The Smallest, Best Made, Most Scientific. Ail 
working parts enclosed. . ‘ 

Volute Shutter and Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmat or 
Plastigmat Lens is an ideal combination for your camera. 
Send for descriptive Booklet. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 

New York. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago, 





is guaranteed to keep good time 
for one year—it runs ten years 
with good treatment—A handsome, ac- 
curate timepiece for the price of ordinary repairs 


For sale by 25,000 dealers or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price 
Our book tells about this and all our other watches. 
Send jor it—it’s free. Address Dept. (53) 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
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BEAT HENS. Easier, need attention only 
part of time, bring big prices. Attractive for 
poultrymen, farmers, women. Fascinating money- 
making recreation. Small space needed. Send for 
FREE BOOKLET and learn this im- 
mensely rich home industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 47 Friesg St 


Boston, Mass. 
NOTE.— Illustration shows innest A PAIR OF SQUABS FOUR WEEKS OLD, 
at which age they are killed and sent to market, where they bring from 5@e. to @5e, a 
pair, at retail from 6@e. to #1.25 a pair. Costs five cents for feed to grow a pair (and 
the parent birds, which feed them) from hatch to market age. Do you know of any other 
thing raised which in four weeks grows from zero to &O0e. and more? Delicious eating; 


try one and see; ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUABS; they are line-bred by 


selection; extra fat and highest-priced. 


Mey cle 


THIS 20TH CENTURY, UP-TO-DATE OFFICE OUTFIT 
Suitable for the office, the home or the library. 


Fire-proof safe, metal cash box, drawer, pigeon holes and book 
inside 17 in. high, 12 in. wide, 12 in. deep. 








space 
Roll Top Oak Desk....45 ‘ 
Office chair. standard size, revolving and tilting. 


Elegant workmanship and finish guaranteed. 


Complete outfit carefully packed, freight paid, de- 

livered at any R. R. station in U. S. eastof Denver 

FREE Send for our illustrated Safe and Desk Catalogues. We can 
Save you mouey, as we compete with the world in prices. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Department 34, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$48.00 
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The 


PROMINENT 
MUSICIANS WHO 
HAVE ENDORSED 

THE PIANOLA 


I. J. Paderewski 


Concert Pianist 


Emil Sauer 
Concert Pianist 


Moriz Rosenthal 
Concert Pianist 


Vv. De Pachmann 
Concert Pianist 


Harold Bauer 
Concert Pianist 


Josef Hofmann 
Concert Pianist 


Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Concert Pianist 


Joseph Slivinski 


Concert Pianist 


Maurice Moszkowski 


Composer and Pianist 
r 


E. A. D’ Albert 


Concert Pianist 


Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler 
Concert Pianist 


Emma Calve 
Operatic Soprano 


Jean De Reszke 
Operatic Tenor 


Madame Gadski 


Operatic Soprano 


Franz Kaltenborn 
Conductor 


Luigi Mancinelli 
Composer, Conductor 


Emil Paur 
Conductor, Philharmonic 
Society, N. Y. 





The Pianola 





Piano is Mast 


GREAT AUTHORITY on 
described the piano as “A piece of mechanism 
exquisitely operated by some people—a re- 
productive, suggestive instrument that is mastered by 
few and mauled by many.” 

This description, clever and excellent as it is, is 
incomplete for the reason that by far the greater num- 
ber of pianos in the American home to-day are neither 
mastered nor mauled; they are never played at all, and 
as far as practical use goes they are not musical instru- 


Music once 





ments, but mere pieces of furniture. 

Wagner once called the piano the household 
orchestra, and it is without doubt the most versatile 
and popular of all musical instruments if—and here is 
the vital point—if it can be played. 

There is to-day a practical means of bringing into 
service the unused pianos. 

There has been found a solution of the problem 
of how to have good music in the home at all times. 

The Pianola is at once the solution and the means. 

The Pianola is without a doubt the most wonder- 
ful and valuable invention that has ever been made in 
musical mechanics. It is really an addition to the 
mechanism of the piano itself which simplifies the 


action of that instrument to an almost incredible 
degree. Through its agency the great barrier to the 


mastery of the piano, technique, is broken down and 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 W. Twenty-third St., New York 
500 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 124 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE 


Fort Wayne, The Packard Co. 





Alban sett & Sons Rurlington, Lange & Minton a 
Atl 1 crew Co. Charleston, Henry Siegling Helena, Reeves & Co. : 
Au Barton Co. Chicago, Lyon & Healy Kas. City, Jenkins’ Sons M. Co. 






Los Angeles ,South’n Cal.M.Co. 
Macon, Irvine’s Ga. M. House 
Marquette, Geo. N. Conklin 

Milwaukee, W.Rohl fing & Sons 
Minneapolis, Metrop’tan M. Co 


Cleveland, B. Dreher’s Sons Co, 
Dallas, Will A. Watkin M. Co. 
Denver, Denver Music Co. 
Detroit, Grinnell Bros. 

Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 


20 
>, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
t . 





gham, 
Boston, M. Steinert & Sons Co 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom 
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entirely removed, and the possessor of a Pianola finds 
himself master of a technique greater than that of any 
artist that ever lived. His control of the piano is im- 
mediate and complete. The Pianola gives him what 
he could not otherwise acquire without a lifetime of 
study and practice. 

But, and herein lies the secret of the Pianola’s 
success, it is zo¢ automatic, It is a highly sensitive piece 
of mechanism. It superimposes between the per- 
former and the piano something that ‘knows all the 
notes,” that controls every manner, every variation of 
tempo, every accentuation, every gradation of tone and 
quality of tone; can respond to every shade of feeling, 
every passing thought, and every impulse. It is dis- 
tinctly ot mechanical and can be made a great and 
significant instrument of culture and gratification. 

There is but one Pianola. Its phenomenal suc- 
cess has inspired many imitators, who in some instances 
have represented their instruments as Pianolas. Some 
of these, imitations are quite ingenious and clever in 
their way, but they wholly lack the artistic qualities 
that distinguishes the Pianola from the vast field of 
automatic piano-players and have obtained for it the 
enthusiastic endorsements of every musician of prom- 
inence in this country and Europe. 


If you have not heard the piano played with the assistance of the Pianola, it may be difficult for 


you to understand its wonderful success. Certainly you are robbing yourself of an opportunity to judge of 


an instrument which may prove of inestimable value to you. 
Catalogue W upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


18 W. Twenty-thir St., New York 
500 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 124 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Visitors welcome. 


Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Provid'e. M. Steinert & SonsCo, Syracuse, Chase & Smith Co. 
Richmond, W.D Moses & Co, Toledo, Whitney & Currier Co. 
Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom », Mason & Risch P. Co. 
Say Lake City, Daynes M. Co. 
San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co 
(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 


Montgomery, E E. Forbes 


Montreal, L. E. N. Pratte & Co. 
Newark, Lauter Co 

New Orleans, Ph. Werlein, Ltd. 
Omaha, Schmoller & Mueller 
Philadelphia, C. ]. Heppe & Son 
Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co. 






‘ stt & Sons 
Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
Wheeling, F. W. Baumer & Co, 
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A REPRESENTATIVE 
LIST OF THE 
AEOLIAN COMPANY’S 
PATRONS 


Her late Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria 
Her Royal Highness Princess 
Victoria of Wales 
Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Fife 
Her Serene Highness Princess 
Frederick Karl Hohenlohe 
His Royal Highness Prince 
Bonaparte 
His Grace the Duke of Fife 
Her Grace the Duchess of 
Devonshire 
His Grace the Duke of Man- 
chester 
Her Grace the Duchess of 
Buckingham 
His Grace the Duke of Suther- 
land 
His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster 
William Rockefeller 
Andrew Carnegie 
Samuel Cramp 
Hon. John Wanamaker 
Ex-PresidentGrover Cleveland 
Col, Daniel S. Lamont 
Hon, Eugene Hale 
Hon. John Clinton Gray 
Gov. Benjamin B. Odell, Jr. 
Mrs. Oliver Ames 
Ex-Gov. Byron Weston 
Ex-Gov. Frank Brown 
Ex-Gov. D_ R. Francis 
Ex-Gov. C. H. Bell 
Ex-Gov. R. B. Bullock 
Hon. John Murray Mitchell 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
W.K. Vanderbilt 
George J. Gould 
Edwin Gould 


Her 


Miss Helen Gould 
Hon. Wm. C. Whitne 
O.H. P. Belmont 
E. D. Morgan 
Henry Clews 
Eugene Higgins 
Russell Colgate 
Mrs. Herman Oelrichs 
Mrs. Anson Pheips Stokes 
W. C. Stokes 
Mrs, C. W. Ogden 
Mrs, Samuel Thorn 
Alexander Van Rensselaer 
Com. Archibald Watt 
H.M. Flagler 
A. J. Cassatt 
S. R. Calloway 
Silas P. Wood 
Richard A. McCurdy 
E. V.W. Rossiter 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
Mrs. J. Hood Wright 
August Belmont 
J. Kennedy Tod 
A. J. Drexel 
James Stillman 
J. R. Maxwell 





Pianola in Use with Grand 
Piano 
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SCHOOL TEACHER 
Pulled Down Hill. 


‘*T relied on coffee so much to keep me up, having been told that it was a ‘mild 
stimulant,’ that I hardly knew what to do when I found it was really pulling me down 
hill. My sleep was badly broken at night and I was all unstrung, exceedingly nervous, 
and breaking down fast. My work is teaching school. 

‘*When it became evident that I was in a very bad condition, I was induced to leave 
off coffee and try Postum Food Coffee. Mother made it first, but none of us could endure 
it, it was so flat and tasteless. She proposed to throw the package away, but I said, 
‘Suspend judgment until we have made it strictly according to directions.’ It seems she 
had made the Postum like she always made coffee, taking it off the stove as soon as it began 
to boil. I got sister to make the Postum next morning strictly according to directions, 
that is, allow it to boil full fifteen minutes after the boiling begins. 

‘* We were all amazed at the difference. Sister said it was better coffee, to her taste, 
than the old, and father, who is an elderly gentleman and had used coffee all his life, 
appeared to relish the Postum as well as my little brother, who took to it from the first. 
We were all greatly improved in health and are now strong advocates of Postum Food 
Coffee. Please omit my name from publication.” Flagler, Col. Name can be given by 
Postum Cereal Co. Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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pre exert We have ni rents or branch stores. 
| es ' ; All orders should be sent direct to us. 
} + Wer Van y 1 

OUR SCIENCE -YOUR COMFORT 

We have reduced collar making to e 
a science. Each operation in the proc- CW es { n 
ess of manufacture is supervised by 
one who knows, and all the work s - 
performed by experts. This system 
produces collars of exact shape and ul m mer 1 
measure, that will fit and feel as the 
designer intended they should. You 


couldn't possibly get better goods at e 

any price. Sold | e 

everywhere 2for [TTI H r ™ 
| TE 


25 cts. Ifunable } | 
to procure them an Hi mui 

Dae wind we HH] er gaat a - In the Spring a woman’s 
Style Soon ond I impo 7 5 fancy turns to thoughts of 
at FREE. i HATTA Summer garb, Turns to 
pretty, long-wearing, sen- 


sible garb, if she be a wise 


Dept. F, N \ 
Troy, N.Y. nap, “J , woman. In other words, 


turns to us, 

Summer Dresses and 
Skirts for ordinary or ex- 
traordinary wear, pretty as 
pretty can be, stylish, 
shapely, lasting, and at the 
very least prices for which 
the best materials can be 
made up in the best styles. 
This is what you will find 
| in our Catalogue — is it 
_ food for thought ? 

New Suits, well-tail- 
ored, showing many 

variations of 
the prevail- 
ing fashions, 
from Paris 
models, $8 up. 


Silk=lined Suits, in attractive designs, lined 
throughout with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 


New Skirts, well-hanging skirts in Spring 
weight materials. Many styles 
and fabrics, $4 up. 





Rainy-day Skirts, made to stand bad 
weather and look well all the time, $5 up. 


Wash Skirts, models to prevail during the 
coming season, $3 up. 





Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, pretty, 
comfortable frocks for warm weather, for 


YOU CAN’T LOSE ’EM 8 ‘‘ every-day”’ or state occasions, $3 up. 


WITH 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 


WASHBURNE’S sone Riding Habits, etc. 
FASTENER and KEY CHAIN f WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


rhe Catalogue and Samples will tell you the rest—sent 

. w ree upon reques Every garment you choose therefror 
Your keys are always with you. You cannot lay them down or p ie a a You oo : ee ; ? to ce 7 a 3 ae % 
leave them anywhere but in your pocket At your dealers or Zade lo your mea (We an gua amrer' fitand please vou. 
sent on receipt of price--Key Rings and Chain, 2s5c.; Cuff n If it does not, send it back and we will refund your money. 
Holders, 20c. a pair; Scarf Holders, 10c, Send for illustrated 


catalog, « 
AMERICAN RING CO.., Dept. 36, Waterbury, Com. (Y | | THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
~ F > > 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


It’s your good will we want most 
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Hood's 
Tooth 
Powder 


Cleanses and whitens the teeth; 
hardens and reddens the gums; 
neutralizes all acid secretions 
of the mouth, which cause 
dental decay, and sweetens the 
breath. It is antiseptic and 


germicidal. 
Large Size, 25 cts.; Mammoth 
Size, 50 cts. Free Sample. 










Spring 
Medicine 


Is made a yearly necessity by a yearly 
certainty,—the return in the Spring, in 
some degree or other, of such troubles 
as these: 


Pimples, Blotches and Eruptions, 
Biliousness, Headache, 

Loss of Appetite, 

Weakness and Debility. 


The Perfect Spring Medicine cures 
all spring troubles; it is alterative, diu- 
retic, cathartic and tonic; it rids the 
blood of all humors, all waste matters, 
stimulates the kidneys and liver, cleanses 
the bowels, creates an appetite, aids 
digestion, and strengthens and builds up 
the whole system. 

The Perfect Spring Medicine is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This is the testimony of thousands 
annually. Buy a bottle today. 





























Hood’s 


Medicated 
Soap: 


Makes and keeps the skin pure, 
active and healthy, and is sig- 
nally beneficial in all cases of 
pimples, blackheads, salt 
rheum, and other eruptions. 
Perfectly delightful for sham- 
poo. Oncetried; always used. 


Trial Size, 10 cts.; Full Size, 25 
cts. Free Sample. 













































Pept-iron 
Pills 


Contain more rejuvenating force 
for restoring to health and 
strength a worn-out man or 
woman or a too-fast growing or 
over-worked school boy or girl, 
than has hitherto been offered. 
Combining that greatest of all 
tonics, iron, with manganese, pep- 
sin, celery, and other blood and 
nerve foods, they quickly sharpen 
the appetite, awaken the digestive 
secretions, feed the unstrung 
nerves, give renewed strength and 
promote natural sleep. The pale 
lips, cheeks and ears grow red, 
the eyes grow bright, and hope 
and good cheer return with the 
health and strength Peptiron Pills 
surely impart. 

Price 50c. or $1 a box. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, by 

C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Mention this magazine. 












Accept no substitute. 


In cases where there are marked anemic and scrofu- 
lous conditions, if Peptiron Pills, referred to on this page, 
are taken in conjunction with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a two- 
fold benefit will be derived from each. It is a well-known 
fact that in such cases both iron and the alterative prop- 
erties of the Sarsaparilla are clearly indicated, and taken 
in this way the full medicinal effect of each is obtained. 

Testimonials of remarkable cures will be mailed to 


anyone requesting them. 
C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


True only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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Strongest Casualty Insurance Company in America. 









Advance sheets of the latest United 
States Census Reports show that 


for the year 1900 there were 


57,513 Deaths from 


Physical Injuries. 
THIS MEANS ONE DEATH 


from such causes 
EVERY NINE MINUTES 


in the day of twenty-four hours—a 
fact that should impress upon the 
mind of every thinking person the 
value of accident insurance. But 
these figures are significant in an- 
other direction, as will appear when 
we call attention tothe fact that the 
last preceding census showed us 
one deathevery twelve minutes. 
Thus the space by which men are 
“taken off’ by accident has been 
increased, and, at the same time, 
accident -insurance policies have 
been materially liberalized. 


You May Be One 
of the Injured 
During 1902 
BE WISE! 


Protect yourself and family witha 


Maryland Casualty 
Accident Policy 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO. 






Established 1879. 








Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

Coughs, Bronchitis, 

Grippe, Hay Fever. 


Do you know the danger which lies behind 
a simple sore throat or cough? 

All children’s diseases of the throat—Diph- 
theria, Scarlet Fever, etc., begin in that way. 

This is the warning which should be 
heeded. Don’t delay an hour, particularly 
when contagious diseases are about, but start 
the Cresolene vaporizer at once. 
Use it when you or the baby cannot sleep 
because of a suffocating cold in the head, or 
distressing cough. 

Once used, you will never be without 
CRESOLENE. 

Ask your physician about it, or write for 
descriptive booklet with proofs of its value. 

All Druggists. 


CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action, 
To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat. 
At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 






















VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
Or 1651 Notre Dame St., Montreal, Canada. 


é 





Surplus and Reserves for 
Policy-Holders, $2,250,000 


JNO. T. STONE, President 
Dept. 903, Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Makes not only the daintiest of breakfasts, but the most 
delicate and delicious desserts. 


It is simple to cook, looks good, tastes good, zs good. 
It appeals to the capricious or hearty appetite. 
Sold everywhere and made by 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Po or rat your Grocers | 
-. It is the very best ironing Wax because, | 


ITS ODORLESS, LASTS LONGER, 
NEVER DRIPS, CLEANS THE IRON, 
IS IN A PATENT AUTOMATIC HOLDER 


And gives that beautiful soft silky gloss 
to the work that no other Wax will. 
Yes, its the best Wax and something else, for 
we chemically treat the Wax, that's the secret 


FLAME PROOF CO. 


| UNION SQ. NEW YORK 
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tm Dandy Shiner 


The ONLY rigid shoe holder 


A Household Necessity. 
Nickel-plated and handsome. 
Light and convenient. May 
be hung up flat when not in 
use. Ask any shoe, hard- 
ware or housefurnishing 
dealer for it. Lf not obtain- 
able, send to us direct. 


















How it 
is used 











appea rs lee ey 


A DANDY SHINER, Three Lasts (men’s, 
women’s, child’s), Polishing Cloth, Bottle 


$4 00 
of “Gold Bond” Shoe Polish, sent for a 
Gold Bond Shoe Polish 


“The Great Leather Food,”’ manuf’d by Triumgha Shoe 
Polish Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., which oils and polishes all 
leathers perfectly. Preserves leather. Polishes brilliantly. 


Lf in doubt send for booklet and larger pictures. 
THE DANDY SHINER CO., 61 Quincy St., Springfield, Mass, 


AUTOMOBILE GOATS, $5.50 


Rain, Wind and Dust Proof. = prov 


Prepaid. 
The Swellest Garments ever 
designed for stylish dressers. 
Made of mackintushed union 
covert. Tan and Oxtord Gray. 
Always to orderand tomeasure, 
All kinds « 
heptovette 
cloth. Prices up to $25.00. / 
kinds of special order storm 
garments. See Ladies’ Supply 
Co. trade mark on each hanger, 
Skirts or Capes $2.50 each, 


Men's and Boys’ Fine Coats. 
Send jor Fashion Booklet 


* LADIES’ SUPPLY CO., 
& 3118-20 Forest Ave., B16, 
; CHICAGO. 
Garments sent in Chicago for 
inspection Child's Coat, 38 in. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. long and under $8.95. 
















f fancy coverts, also 
or shower proof 
All 















MEN’S STORES Factory: 
Boston. Albany, N. Y. WHITMAN, 
Providence. Atlanta, Ga. MASS. 










Jersey City,N.J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York. 
Brooklyn. 
Baltimore. 
Philadelphia. 
Washington,D.C. 


Pittsburg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Buffalo. Louisville, Ky. 
Cincinnati. Minneapolis. 

St. Louis. San Francisco. 
Chicago. Los Angeles,Cal. 
Detroit. Hartford, Conn. 
Cleveland. St. Paul, Minn. 
Denver. London, Eng. 


WOMEN’S STORES 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, 
New York City. 
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SHOES 3! 

POST YOURSELF ON 
SPRING STYLES. 


This shoe is one of the 78 new styles of Regals— 


for men and for women-—-listed in our Spring cata- 


logue. Only in Regals can you be sure of the latest 






styles. You should see our catalogue, whether you 
gue, ) 






buy Regals or not ; we send it postpaid on request. 






44 new styles of men’s lace and button Regals, and 






Regals can be obtained only in 


34 new Oxfords. 






Regal stores, in all principal 





San 






cities from London to 










Francisco, or by mail from 
our Mail Order Department. 


Regalsare always sold Direct 





from Tannery 





to Consumer, 





187 Y 


never through 





dealers. 





Men’s Style 

































/ MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


BOSTON, MASS. 


P.O. 3033 
BOX 

Delivered through our MAIL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT, carriage charges prepaid, to any address 
in the United States, or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, and Philippine 
Islands, also Germany, and within the limits of the 
Parcels Post System, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 
25 cents is for delivery). Samples of leather and any infor- 
mation desired will be gladly furnished on request. 
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Adopted by the Pullman Company: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry: Northern Pacific Ry ; Great Northern Ry; Southern Ry; Illinois 
Central; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Pennsylvania R. R; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy ; Chicago & Alton and,others 

Booklet is full of valuable information on care and economy of a refriz- 
Any selection you make will be sent to your 
depot on receipt of list price, and if in ten days you are not satisfied it 
is all it is represented to be, we will refund your money. Write today. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 402 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


erator, FREE. Send for it. 
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Bohn Siphon System 
Refrigerators 


Keep provisions without taint. 


All housewives know the disappointment when a wholesome 
roll of butter has been tainted by fruit or vegetables. It is never 
so with our Bohn Siphon Refrigerators. The peculiar ventilation 
system carries all odor and vapors into the ice chamber and they 
are condensed. Impurities are destroyed. Air leaves the ice 
chamber pure. Strong cheese, milk, vegetables, fruit, and fish may 
be kept in the same compartment without contamination. Tem- 
perature 38 to 42 degrees—at less cost than 52 to 62 degrees in 
others. White Enamel Lining cleans with moist cloth and remov- 
able shelves are cleaned without removing contents. 

Fargo, N. D.. December 14, 1901. 
Creamery Packing Co.. Agents, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Yours of the 9th inst. re- 
ceived, and in reply would say that the 
Bohn Air Siphon Refrigerator has given 
entire satisfaction ; and the only kick we 
have coming is that we did not put it in 
long ago. It is certainly far ahead of any 
home made refrigerator, not only in pro- 
ducing a low temperature, but in furnish- 
ing a sweet, dry room, for storage 
purposes. Yours truly. 

E. E. KAUFMAN, Prof. Dairying, 
State Agricu!tural College. 









































“FIDELITY OND CASUALTY C0. 


OF .. NEW .. YORK. 


1876 Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 1902 


FIDELITY BONDS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . 
HEALTH . 

STEAM BOILER 

PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 

FLY WHEEL . 
BONDED LIST 




















WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, 


Ww. G. LOW, 


WM. J. MATHESON, 


J. G. MCCULLOUGH, 


Ts Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MIS- 
CELLANEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SIX YEARS, 
and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from 
premiums is nearly FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is * 
protected by assets of Over FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS, including 
an unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 
claims Of OVER THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION. It has paid MORE 
THAN FOURTEEN MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR LOSSES. _ Its 
constant effort is to give to its clients not only INSURANCE 
indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING 
SERVICES. 


+ DIRECTORS: } 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
GEO. F. SEWARD, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 


we HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 
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Best of All Refrigerators 


The only refrigerator with each food compartmen 
celain ware. All corners rounded; no joints or crev 


t one solid piece of white por- 
ices where food may lodge and 


decay. Light in every corner; as easily cleaned as china. The porcelain cannot 


break, craze nor change color. 
Woodwork of white oak, polished like furniture. B 
economy. Perfect circulation; dainty, cleanly and odor 


uilt and insulated for the utmost 
less. Good health demands this. 


The MonrROE is the refrigerator of to-day. You will not buy a common refriger- 


ator if you let us tell you all about this. Please write 
Shipped direct from the factory, freight prepaid. W 
stores, ‘where orders may be placed : 


for our book. 
’e have exhibits at the following 


ALBANY—The Van Heusen-Charles Co., CLEVELAND—W. Buschman & Co., KANSAS CITY—T. M. Jam 
China, 468 Broadway. Furniture, 216 Superior St China, rozo Walnut St 
* BALTIMORE—John Turnbull, Jr., & Co., COLUMBUS—The Hasbrook-Bargar Co., NEW YORK CiTy—Monroe Refrigerator 


Furniture, 18 and 20 W. Baltimore China, 87 N. High St 


Street. DES MOINES—Brinsmaid & Co., Chin 


BOSTON—Abram French Co., China, 49 215 Fourth St. 

Summer St. DETROIT—L. B. King & Co., China, 
CHICAGO—The Tobey Furniture Co., 1 103 Woodward Ave 

Wabash Ave. LOUISVILLE—W. H. McKnight, Son 


CINCINNATI—Koch & Braunstein, China, Co., Carpets, Corner Fourth an 


22 E, Fourth St. Walnut Streets 


Co., 42 Cortlandt St 
a, PHILADELPHIA—Tyndale & Mitck 
Co., Chin 1217 ( jut Street. 
PITTSBURG—Greer- Milliken China Co., 
524 Wood St 
& WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dulin & Martin 
i Co. [Incorporated], China, 1215 F 
Street, N. W. 


ell 





MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 


WRITE US DIRECT FOR CATALOGUE ‘“R” 


| aaa 


IN CALIFORNIA - 


The Hemet Lands are located near Los Angeles. Water 
supply abundant. Soil and climate suitable to the culture 
of the Orange, Lemon and Olive. Corn, wheat and potatoes 
yield splendid returns. Market good, prices excellent. The 
town of Hemet is a live, wide-awake place, prosperous 
stores, banks, schools and churches. 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


] 

| 
Large, illustrated pamphlet, giving reliable information | 
about the best irrigable lands in California, in tracts to 
suit, on easy payments. Title perfect. 


Address : 


HEMET LAND CO., P. N. MYERS, Gen’l Mgr. 


Dept. J, Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal. 
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RELIABLE STYLISH 
VERNON Pants 


- We Make Pants to Order 
ir and PANTS Only. 

i Pants to your measure in the latest 
fashions, and guaranteed as to fit, 
quality and workmanship or money 
refunded, for 

$3, $3.50, 84.50, B85 & B6. 

We buy our cloth in large quanti- 
ties direct from the mills, and can 
make pants to order cheaper than 
you have been buying ready made. 


Send postal for sample of price pants you 
want, andaself measurement blank, sosimple 
as to be understood by even a child, will be 
sent te you. 


S VERNON PANTS CO.,Dep.B,57 S.4th Ave.,Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 











Cook’s Flaked Rice 


The most nourishing and easiest food to digest 





A Mother’s Physicians 
Experience Say :::: 
Mr. Cook : Cook's Flaked Rice is an excellent 


food and deserves to be highly recom- 
mended, 


On account of sickness I was obliged 
to stop nursing my six - months - old 
baby, which was done in great fear, be- 
cause the infant was very delicate. 


Carl Weiland, M.D., 
Former Chief of Clinic at Jefferson 
Medical College Hospital, 

315 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


After using various advertised foods 
for a certain time with no results, I 
thought of your Cook's Flaked Rice. 

I must acknowledge it is a perfect 
substitute for mother’s breast. My —— > 
child is now one year old and is in the 
best of health. 

Assuring you that I have since recom- 
mended your Cook’s Flaked Rice to 
many of my friends, who met with the 


Cook’s Flaked Rice is certainly the 
cleanest and purest food product I ever 
saw. I can heartily recommend it as 
highly nutritious and easily digested. 
For children during the summer months 








same success, I remain, 
Yours thankfully, Made Only By there is no better food. 
Mrs. Emelia Matzner, ,,) ||] AMERICAN RICE FOOD & MFG.Co.. Chas. A. Hinks, M.D., 
bf | [Benne USAL Of the Board of Health, 


2816 Leithgow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To prepare for breakfast without cooking, 


see illustrations 


Fall River, Mass, 














Pour water through 





leis Infants: One cup COOK’S Pbk 


BABY’S FLAKED RICE, one quart For SALE 


water, boil ten minutes, add a 


B E S T pint of milk, pinch of salt, and AT alld 


a very little sugar, and strain. 


F O O D Three-months-old child: Use YOuR oe 
double th ity of COOK’S : 
TOO * FLAKED RICE. fas cups) | G ROCERS 


bbe and do not strain. hbk 
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Mellins Food 
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A Mellin’s Food Little Girl 


“Our baby bounded from a puny sickly child to one strong 
and healthy. We ¢give MellinsFood all the credit.” 


MELLINS FOOD ComPANY # Sample of Mellin’s Food Free 






BOSTON,MASS. 
























All you have guessed about lifeinsurance 

PAY ™y be wrong. If you wish to know the 

truth, send for “How and Why,” issued 
POST-1, the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 | 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


-Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


t Have you seen one? Itis up-to-date. 
! 2 of it, — reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth - F 
drawers. Holds as much and costs This trademark label on every piece. 


no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand riveted, almost indestruct- 


mia sare Sweres | Dorflinger 
examination. 2c stamp for catalog. 
| Glass Cutting 


Skill, labor ; labor, skill —that’s the 
story from beginning to end. A 
piece of Cut Glass is either the glory 
or the shame of the cutter. Give 
him the best glass in the world to 
work on, give him his honest wage 
and steady work, and require only 
that he do his best, and the result is 
Cut Glasson which we can put a trade- 
mark label with pride and gratification. 
Sold all over the United States. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


| 915 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























RUGS and 
=" BY MAIL 


from pattern plates better than at @ store. We 

sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 

them up ready to lay. Our book,giving 

full information, with large assort- 

ment of pattern plates, showing 

carpets in actual colors, sent free j | 
on request. We pay the freight. 

<> The Russell Carpet Company, 
. 262 Franklin St.. a 
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D..C.Roses 


$1.00 — 


tend the knowledge 
of the already fa- 
mous D. & C. Roses, 
we have selected from 
the million plants 
which we grow 
yearly, numbering 
over a thousand 
in variety, our Great 
Trial Collection,—16 famous 
D. & ©. Roses for $1.00. This we 
send postage paid to any part of the U. §., 
satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
The collection includes some varieties truly 
greatin beauty of form, richness of coloring, 
vigorand hardiness. These Roses will bloom 
reely this year, continuing through the season. 
All different kinds, properly labeled. S 
well-rooted plants, not slips, on th 
roots. 
Seymour F. Frasick, J 
our great ‘Trial Collection’ of roses rez 
afely by mail. Every plant lived; has grown finely 
and bloomed continuously, I would not sell the collec- 
tion for five times its cost.” 
FREE with every order for the above the great new Rose. 
Yellow Maman Cochet, as one of the 16 varieties 
and a return check good for 25 cents on next order, pro- 
vided you mention where you saw this advertisement. 
The 884 Annual Edition of Our New Gulde to 
Rose Culture, 114 pages,—tells how to grow, and 
describes, our famous roses and all other flowers worth 
growing—free with every order for the above. Also free 
On request, Ask for it. 


‘“ e xsreenhouses. 
ae HENDERSON | The DINGEE & CONARD 00, West i Pa 
LAWN GRASS SEED 


THE FINEST LAWNS IN AMERICA 
ARE MADE WITH IT. 


It forms an enduring turf of velvet green in six weeks’ time, 

and is equally valuable for renewing worn-out lawns and 
bad spots. We supply the seed in quantities, suitable 
for extensive areas or door-yard plots. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 
** EVERYTHING FOR THE LAWN.’ 


(Mailed free to those mentioning this paper.) 


It tells how to make, renovate and 
maintain lawns luxuriantly 
green all summer long. 


Giant Flowering Caladium. 


Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. Leaves 3 to 5 feet 
long by 20r 2 1-3 feet broad ; perfectly immense, and make ¢ nt which for 
tropical luxuriance has no equal. Added to this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15 inches long, snow-white, with a 
rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the 
garden, orall the year roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or 
lawn plant, but as a pot plant for ee “Assan / aa a rt —- 

Uh : tories, itrivalsthe choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing 0: F 
ps 5.1 EE ‘ cent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and bieams atthe 
4377.02 a ae year. and will astonish every one with its magnificence—so novel, e . 


free growing and fragrant. A = 
Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full perfection, he. each ; 


S8for 60c.; 6 for 1.00 by mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good 
4 | condition. i : a tn 
7 #7 OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
he v Plants and R New Fruits; profusely illustrated; Large Colored Plates ; 


4 sUnT ST r 6 pages; FREE toany who expect toorder. Many great novelties. 
35837 GortianprSt. NEW YORK. ht Park, N.Y. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral 
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All rights secured. 
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HARPER’S 


NEW EDITION OF 


DICKENS 


IN THIRTY VOLUMES 270 ILLUSTRATIONS 
The entire set of 30 volumes will be sent you on receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR, payment thereafter to be $2.50 a month for 12 
months ; cost to you per volume for these magnificent books, $1.00 


(xs 

a 
& 
: 


This set contains Dickens’ complete works—everything he ever wrote—in 
thirty volumes. 

The size of each volume is 81/2 x 5% inches. 

They are printed from large, new type, on specially made paper. 

The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, gilt tops, gold cover decora- 
tions, untrimmed edges, and title pages in colors. 


a 
O U R $ O F F E R We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all 

I charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Tf you do not 
like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If 
you do like them, send us $2.50 every month for twelve months, Ln order to keep you in touch with 
us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you at once as a sub- 
scriber to either HARPER’ S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, for 
one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, "3XiuKswe® 
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The false theory advanced by those seeking 
to popularize medicinal and patent process foods is based upon the 
unnatural and unscientific statement that the less you give the 


digestive organs to do the better they will do it. 


Such an absurd theory is as false as would be that op}, 
» 2 


of a teacher claiming to develop the mind by the use 

of a sleeping powder, or of a physical trainer who 
sought to develop an athlete by 
keeping him continually in bed. 
The muscles must be exercised or they become 
soft and weak; the mind, or it will grow feeble; the 
digestive organs, or they will be- 
come weak, useless and diseased. 

Avoid medicinal and patent process cereals 

which claim to be  pre-digested and ready- 


to-eat. 


Pettijohn’s 
Breakfast Food 


is an unmutilated wheat food, containing all of the superior nutri- 
tive qualities of perfect wheat. It is easily 
digested and is unequalled for building up and 
keeping up the entire system. Sold by all Grocers. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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INSPIRING CONTACT WITH 
GREAT MINDS 





ee 





“MODERN ELOQUENCE *” enters the literature of the Twentieth Century 


the most unique and attractive set of books published for a quarter century. It is a new view 
of the times, public men and questions, through the utterances of the representative men of 
brain and achievement, of the last fifty years ; a Library containing the brilliant deliverances, 
often on occasions of international interest, of the foremost men of modern times—their public 
Addresses, Lectures, After-Dinner Speeches, and bon mots, presented in artistic and durable 
form. 

Herein vital questions, historical personages and events, literatures, religions, finan- 
cial problems, political theories, statescraft, discoveries and inventions, individual rights, and 
class and social relations, are ably and eloquently discussed. Leaders of thought and creators 
of great enterprises, men of gigantic affairs, and men whose victories of peace are no less re- 
nowned than those of war, men skilled in statescraft and great in invention, have discussed the 
themes that have filled their souls; each subject being presented with the concentration of train- 
ing and experience, with the vigor of intellectual masterfulness, and with the charm and fasci- 
nation of wit and genius. To enumerate the contributors would be to name the foremost mod- 
ern Statesmen, Divines, Jurists, Orators, Diplomats, Writers, and Leaders in many walks of life. 

For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy chair at home—for the study of style and 
diction that have electrified brilliant assemblies, for the man ambitious to become a successful 
or popular public speaker, and for the one who has to prepare a toast or an address, this work 
is a never-failing source of charm and inspiration. 





Editor-in-Chief 


HON. THOMAS B. REED 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


of ROSSITER JOHNSON, Author and Littera- ALBERT ELLERY BERGH, Expert Collab- 
teur. orator, 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Arthor of “The GEORGE MCLEAN HARPER, Professor of MaRcUS BENJAMIN, Editor National 
Man Without a Country.” English Literature, Princeton Univer- Museum, Washington, D. C. 
JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, United States sity. TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, Member Editorial 
Senator from Iowa. LORENZO SEARS, Professor of English Staff, “* Chicago Times-Herald.” 
Literature, Brown University. w 7 Ghana ner Ei’ttorial 
Senator from Georgia. EDWIN M. Bacon, former Editor “ Boston Uta os PaiEaiebio’ Moon jug . Te le- 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, Associate Editor Advertiser.” Aa = I 
“International Library of Famous F. CUNLIFFE OWEN, member Editorial _, z sna 
Literature.” Staff, “ New York Tribune.” CHAMP CLARE, member House of Repre- 
James P. Ponp, Manager Lecture Bu- J. WALKER MOSPADDEN, Managing Edi- sentatives from weTeeOnrt: ; 
vreau; Author of “ Eccentricities of tor “Edition Royale” of Balzac’s CLARK HOWELL, Editor “ Atlanta Consti- 
Genius.” Works. tution.” 


Hon. Justin McCartuy, Member 
English Parliament. 


JOHN B. GORDON, Former United States 
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A LIBRARY OF FAMOUS AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 
CLASSIC AND POPULAR LECTURES, GREAT AD- 
DRESSES, ANECDOTES, REMINISCENCE 
AND REPARTEE. TEN VOLUMES 


APES RMN RIN AT 


SION 5 BRE MS RRO MS FANE OE 





ury 

jew About 300 Famous After-Dinner Speeches, con- men of the last half century, and aside from their 
; stituting the first collection of fost-prandial oratory encyclopedic importance, possess an inestimable 

| of ; ever published. They abound in wit, wisdom and value to the lover of beautiful and classic English. 

"eS, humor, and are enticingly entertaining, dat they are Volume X contains the brightest and most pungent 

lic much mores American literature does not elsewhere collection of Stories, Reminiscences, Anecdotes and 


Repartee, such as only men like Thomas B. Keed, 
Champ Clark, Senator Dolliver, Congressman Allen, 
et al., could provide. Some of the Congressional Cloak- 
Room stories told by these men are rich indeed. 


afford so valuable an exposition and discussion of the 
important events and questions of our national history. 
Fifty Great Classical and Popular Lectures gath- 


ered from diversified fields, and representing the 


highest type of spoken thought—lectures which have 


— =~ 
a7 
a ae 


Special Articles and Editorial Criticisms on the 
various features and forms of oratory, reminiscent, 


ors held spell-bound hundreds of thousands of persons, who 
re- paid liberally tohear them. Every lecture is givencom- suggestive and instructive, are in each volume. 
-" plete, and most of them are here published for the An Analytical Index and Cross References giving 


















the work an encyclopzedic value is in Vol. X. 

In a sentence, the contents of the ten volumes 
are literally treasure-trove—Lectures of inesti- 
mable value, perhaps heard but once; Speeches 
that have set the world agog; Anecdotes that 
reveals the public character and tendencies 


first time. They are humorous, pathetic, critical, 
ethical, reminiscent and expository, and deal with 
History, Science, Travel, Biography, Literature, Art, 
Philosophy, etc. They are marked by elevation, 
fe. vigor and catholicity of thought, by fitness, purity 
and grace of style, and by artistic construction. 


QO 
1 
SO RNRETEREREOREANt 








nd ae : : ; ; 
ful About 150 Scholarly and Finished Addresses of the hour like reading by lightning 402 
delivered on special occasions, including notable flashes; and special articles which 
rk i Literary, Scientific and Commemorative Addresses, make this work a most notable 
j and Eulogies. These Addresses represent the most contribution to English _litera- 
: eloquent and polished utterances of the most scholarly _ ture. CUT OUT 
, AND MAIL 
SPECIAL OFFER [7 
& | : 
A large, handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample S JOHN D. MORRIS 
os photogravures and chromatic plates and 80 speci- & & CO., 
= men pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lec- @ eo 1101 Chestnut Street 
tures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etec,, will be sent, free Philadelphia 
nal of charge, on request. With this we will also sub- GENTLEMEN: Referring se your 
mit a special proposition which easily will place this great ee eee Modern enemas 
‘ial work in your possession. in THE COSMOPOLITAN, I shall be 1 
: pleased to receive portfolio of sample | 
jal ow - 7 a a oe pages, photogravures and chromatic 
sle- a a: also sager particulars regarding 
sIndiIngs, prices, etc. 
is John D. Morris & Co. fr 
Business 
sti- Street......... 







1101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Clty ONE BIG oc ci ccccsesceces seus 
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NEW 20th CENTURY EDITION 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


Thirty-one large quarto volumes, 25,000 pages 


For over 100 years the Encyclopedia Britannica has occupied the foremost rank among encyclopedias. 
It has been nine times enlarged and brought down to date, reaching a grand climax in its present 31-volume 
Its plan, scope, editorship, accuracy, comprehensiveness, size and cost [about $3,000,000] make it by 






form. 
all odds the greatest work in the world. 


$1.00 Brings You This Entire 31-Vol. Set 


More Extensive | 
than the expensive 
Edinburgh — edition, 
because it contains 
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contains much mat- vs 
ter and thousands of 











biographies not found 
in the Edinburgh 
edition. 




























‘More desirable, 
because it is brought 







down twelve years 






later. 


More attractive, 
because it is more 








handsomely bound. 
With the 
nica in 7 home, 
yourself and family 









Britan- 













are equipped for life 
in every branch of 
knowledge—His- 
tory, Biography, | 
Literature, Science, | 
the Arts, Mechan- 


ics, Invention, Law, | Largest, Latest, Best Edition of 


ee the Greatest Encyclopedia 


etc. a ee ee _—— es = eae ee 

- If you have been waiting for a favorable oppor- | o> Ses aa ete Dae See ie —— 

tunity to secure the work, that opportunity has come with re sade rs of other magazines who may make prior applica- 
a : t TI 1 set hile tk last, will t li rat 

2 i » avail v > it 2 ion. nese special sets, while they last, will be supplied at less 

at last, and you can now avail yourself of it if you act than half price. We deliver freight paid on rece ipt of #1, 


promptly at balance on small monthly payments of *8 each. 
ORDER NOW and take advantage of this splendid 


° 
Less I han Half Pr chance to secure this unrivaled fund of universal knowledge, 
1cé before the special advance sets have been exhausted. 


Mail this application to-day or write for fuller particulars 






















31 Massive Volumes 
Weight over 200 pounds 





























and on easy monthly payments amounting to only ten 


cents a day for a short time, Gentlemen : Please send me free of charge sample pages and 
Jull particulars of your Encyclopedia Britannica offer to Cos- 


REMEMBER. This edition has Large Clear mopolitan readers. 
Type and is printed on a superior quality of paper and 
is handsomely and durably bound in genuine Silk-Cloth 
binding, vlso Half Morocco and Sheep bindings. COSMOPOLITAN 


This is the only complete, unabridged, up-to-date edi- MAGAZINE BUREAU. 
tion published, and consists of 31 magnificent volumes. 


sic! THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, ‘2d’ 


applications to 
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A single Dollar (if you act at once) is all it will cost you to 
secure possession of RIDPATH’S History of the World. 
A great big set of 9 Royal Octavo volumes 
with 4,000 illustrations, and many 
maps and color plates. The 
rest you pay in monthly 
payments of $2 each. 




















Your 
Last Chance! 


F you'd like to own the best W orld’s History in exis 
history that’s as inte resting as a story-book ‘and aaeal as re- 
liable as the law of gravitation,—send for the free prospectus 

and specimen-page book to-day, using the coupon in the corner. 
We’ve a pamphlet, prepared by the publishers of the his- 

tory, which tells just what the work is, how it came to be 4 

written, and the sort of readers it aims to entertain and in- 

terest. This pamphlet also contains specimens of the illustra- 

tions and text pages, and if you're interested, and mail us the 

coupon, we'll send it to you free of cost. 





Without 
cost to me, 
please send 
the RIDPATH 
Sample-page book 
containing specimens 
of the Race Charts, 
Chronological Charts,Col 
ored Race-Type Plates, En- 
gravings, Photo- Engravings, 
Tint- Block, Color-P lates, Text- 
Pages,ete. [ would like also such 
material and information: as you can 
send to assist me in finding out just 
what the history is and whether or not 
it will suit me to get it on the little pay- 

ment plan. 



























Reading that pamphlet will settle in your 
mind, once for all, whether you need the history 
or not; and you’d best settle it NOW, for this is 
our last advertisement of Ridpath’s History at 
half price. 


doh Wanamaker’ 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YoRK 
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Address 
COUPON Cos. Apr, 



















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
STUD LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
IN CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION. 
LAW Established in 1892. 

Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and practice. Text books used are same as used in 
leading resident schools. Teaches law at your home, 
Three Courses—Regular College Course, Post 
Graduate and Business Law Courses. Approved by 

the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 

Reaper Block, Chicago. 


































Send forthe ‘Standard Chart of Physical Cul- 
ture.” Hang it on the wall of your bed-chamber. 
It shows by carefully prepared illustrations and 
instructions how to develop your body to the ideal 
of perfection. Sent for 10 cents, in stamps or 
silver, to cover expenses, State sex. 


5th Avenue School of Physical Culture, 
DEPT. S, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


FIVE thousand women applaud the scenes in ‘* Through Hell 
with Hiprah Hunt.” If you want to know what becomes of 
lots of people who think they are good because they have man- 
aged to keep out of jail, take a trip 
‘**THROUGH HELL WITH HIPRAH HUNT.” 
By Arthur Young. 
If you were to look at this book every evening for five years | 
you would still find something new and fascinating. The most 
dramatic, audacious and interesting book before the public. 


. 5 ° ; : 2 e ae 
Contains 144 Illustrations and 65 Summarized Cantos. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid, or at all Book Shops. ¢ a rn Q o - é ep ' ng 
AN LENT TRA SRR AAS 
The Most Beautiful Children’s Book Ever Published. 
; BY MAIL=—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and women and you 
M ERRY J I NG L ES, By Sarah L. Moore should not miss it. New method, any one can learn it within 6 or 8 weeks 
and places you in positioneto earn good salary at once. Thoroughly practi- 


Illustrated by Photographs from Life by al a aie i ; 
cal and remarkably inexpensive; we find positions, too, free of charge. 
HARRY WEBSTER. HELEN NICHOLS. Write to-day for full particulars. Michigan Business Institute, 48 Institute 


a Building, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD says: 
** A lot of good things for little children are shut up between the covers of STUDY A PREPARATORY MEDICAL COURSE 


* Merry Jingles.’ Several of the poems would just suit little girls for reciting tiv mall. Mor Stndante Dramzista, Nurses. Taal 


at school,”’ 
vidual instruction. Enroll now. Write to-day for 
THE ADVANCE says: MEDICINE catalogue and full particulars, stating your desire. 
** The large proportion of the books for young children are illustrated with AT HOME NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
s 








such grotesque pictures that a parent who wishes tocultivate in the little one MEDICINE.26 Penna. St..INDIANAPOLIS.U.S.A 





a love of the true and the beautiful may well hesitate before placing them in 
their hands. Such parents will delight in the pages of * Merry Jingles.’ ’” 
At all first-class book stores, or sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.25. L A w CG U A CG E s 









ZIMMERMAN’S, 156 Fifth Ave., New York French With or Without a Master’..........csccccsccceccccsccsceeees 
“a 1 ar as aan eet ener eee —_—— German With or Without a Master... 
Takes sparetime only. Same teachers for eleven Spanish With or Without a Master........ caareeeyeT 
years. Plan = by .. - A Practical Smattering of Spanish..... pte Bites a 
Judges and ducators. BERLITZ & CO., 11 22 Broadway EW YORK. 


















Prepares for the bar. 


Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects in 


business. Graduates 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special offer 


now. Postal card now 


Districr oF Co_tumBia, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 


for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of the 
house. Mlle. L. M. BouiGny, Principal, 
City Post Office, Washington, 


will bring full particulars. y 
x 0 i c The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 229 Majestic Bldg.Detroit, Mich. a E A R N Pp R 0 0 F R E A DI N G. 
a If you possess ae ane es ee ee on 
ession payin. 5 to $35 weekly? uations 
Th e » I 1 4 SS) ON ee We a the eciginal instructors by mail. 
METHOD HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


** The man with a method accom- ————— 


plishes more ina week than the hard- 
LEAR Taught according to the 


working sloven will in a month,’’"— 
Gladstone. 
Reduces the secret and art of memory to a science. 
most approved methods, in the shortest possi 
time and at smallest expense. For full par« 
ticulars and finely illustrated catalogue 


All_mind-wandering concentrated. Business details, 
books, studies, readily memorized. Easily acquired. 

deere? ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 


It teaches how-to memorize at one perusal much that 
HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHY TAUGHT. GOOD POSITIONS SECURED FOR GRADUATES 

















could before be done only by endless repetitions. A 
complete, practical, scientific method, not a 
series of suggestions. Highly endorsed. Indi- 
vidual instruction by mail. [llustrated booklet 
and trial copyrighted lesson FREE. Address 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
751 THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO 









A SCHOOL 
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f 
| HEEB 
of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL. 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature 
Lettering, Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal 
Instruction and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience 
unnecessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and mos 
ractical schoolin the world. Incorporated. Write pos 
today for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. . 


NATIONAL’ SCHOOL OF ILL RATING, 
26 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of good stories 
defective in some particular, which might 
easily be remedied, make up the great massof 
‘‘rejected manuscripts.” Our School of Jour- 
nalism, in charge of successful authors, 
short-story writers, magazine contributors, 
criticises, corrects and revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
22-48 Second National Bank Bidg. Washington, D.C 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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64e American Boy 





Biggest, Brightest, Best Boys’ Paper in the World. 
























Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters intotheirlife 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 4 

Regular: $1.00 a year 
Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, inspiring j 
stories, Information, encouragement, advice. t 
Games, Sports, Animals, Stamps, Printing, Pho- INTERBATIONAL N 
tography, Debating, Science, Puzzles. How to 
make boats, traps, etc. How to make and save 


money. How to succeed. Meets universal approval. 
The only successful attempt ever made to lead a 




















































































al Cul- boy in right directions, and at the same time chain 
amber. his interest. One hundred pictures each month. 
ns and See it and be surprised at the feast of good things | 
e ideal for that boy. 
er ne Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ture 262 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan | 
, 
‘ORK. 
— Increase-Your Salary 
Send Fifteen Cents for three months ' 
ng trial subscription to 
“ a» 
) The Book- Keeper 
: A handsome monthly magazine for Book-keepers, Cash- P es 
ind you iers and Business Men, It will teach you book-keeping, neuen ‘ = a a 4 
8 weeks shorthand, penmanship, law, short cuts, corporation BZ 
ale ti- accounting, banking, business pointers, amusing arith- RECENTLY ENLARGED 
charge. metic, lightning cal ulations, etc., etc. Price, $1 a year. | 
nstitute By the addition of 25,000 New Wor 
ER. Reach, Editor. THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Ltd., 23 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. | Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Com’ ee. 
z : Pe 2 a Aaa Will readily wn questions about words, men, places, scienttfi 
JRSE CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF ; subjects, etc.” It has £364 quarto pages with S000 illustrations 
» Indl PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! LET US SEND YOU FREE 
day for SENT FREE. SEN Tr FRE Ge our Chart of English Sounds for home study with the f 
desire. Largest Assortment in the World. All kinds of Books children, also ‘¢ A ‘Pest in Pronunciation ” which 
)L OF for Home Amusements. Charades, Reciters, Children’s Plays, affords a pleasant and instructive evening’s entertainment. i 
U.S.A Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
an Vivants. SAM’L FRENCH, 24 W. 22d St.. N. Y. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Dept. C, 
Springfield, Mass. 
6.81.00 . { 
oon ra aint : 
= A single study or a college course at home, 
Ty would cost you more than all the above $4 added together to learn telegraphy the old way Our instructors are graduates of the lead- 
-hool The OMNIGRAPH teaches you perfectly in the ghortest time at a total cost of $4 ing universities, and represent their 
- TRANSMITTER, Key and Sounder, ogi An Expert Operator with you all methods, Degrees given by authority of 
of the she time. Circular Free. THE OMNIGRAPH 0. Dept F 39 Cortlandt St., New York. Congress. Every course is wholly 
. : - TAUGHT BY MAIL 
ngton, fy PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. also in Roginecene, Jour- 
- : * wWr.11.-1 keeping, Shorthand, Eng- 
Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. lish, Write for Seated beak of course that in- 
P he terests you. National Correspondence bere 
1 Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. 22.49 Second National Bank Bidg., Washington, D. 
Address Mrs. Tueopora B. RicHarps, Principal. 
2 | ; 
p For Young Ladies. A Big Help in Your Present Position 
Washington College. [org weinin the Na- ROR he ang Helps you to a Better Position, 
tional Capital. Charming park of ro acres. Elegantly furnished ADVERTISEMENTS 4d. Writers are ing ft 500 to $10,000 w year, 
rooms. Preparatory, certifix ate, college courses. Music, art, yi ho ao FAUGE ESSFULLY BY toate 
elocution. Facilities for boarding 100. Send for catalogue Edward T. Page and Samuel A. Davis, founders of the original school of Advert 
F. MENEFEE, President, 3d and T. Sts., N.E., Washington, D.C. leinstructors. Employers of Ad. Writers are constantly Woking t 
. nstitution for availabletalent. Our prestige, influence and u 
our Graduates success. 64 pages of partienlars mailed F 
$50 A W E E K E A RR te E D The Page-Davis‘'0., Suite 11, 150 NassauSt., New York. 













TRANSLATING FRENCH, GERMAN AND SPANISH 
for importing houses by our system of instruction by mail. Sten- 


ographers double salaries. Self-teaching system of 20 years’ 
experience. Send 15 cents for sample lesson. Hammond Corre- 
spondence School, 88 Fourth Ave., New York. 





















New York, Ossining. 


St. John’s School. Military. Newly equipped. 


Modern improvements, Laboratory. Library. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Locker rooms. Athletic field. Special opportu- 


nities in Music and Art. For catalogue address the Principac. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last year, 
Chances better. for 1902. Hundreds of those 
who have been appointed were prepared 
by mail by us. Established 1898. Full particu- | 
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Increase your earnings by spare-time 

“| study. We teach by mail— 

5 Illustrating, 

Ad-Writing, Journalism, 
Proof-reading, Bookkeeping 

; and Stenography. 

As) We buy our students’ work in I lustrating and 

J Ad-Writing. We réquire ho Tuition fee until] 

you have secured a position. Joinnow. When 

writing mention desired subject. 


ea CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 602, SCRANTON, Py. 
Boston office, 194 Washington St. 














PS 














lars free concerning government positions, 
salaries paid, examinations—when and where 
held, our methods, etc. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, 22-42 Second National Bank 
Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





















The Cosmopolitan.” 





When you write, please mention ‘ 


HEEB 
System 


of Teaching and 


Reclting Privately by Mall. 

Original]. Equal to a resident course, 
pores forall vere examinations and practice. Leads 

o Degrees. Foremost school and the only one in 
the world backed by a res dent collere—Indian- 

apolis College of Law. Endorsed by all. 
a lapted to you. Graduates successful. 4 courses. 
Saves time and money. Use spare hours. Easy terms—special to 
begin now. Write postal today for catalogue and full particulars. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

26 Penna St.. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


‘‘DO NOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED.” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering 50 years. Have cured hun- 
dreds of others. Send for new 80-page book. 
E. S. Johnston, President and Founder, Philadel- 


phia Institute for Stammerers, 
18th YEAR [1033 & 1043 Spring Garden 
= | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


On: scientific course adapted to 
individal needs. Long-established. 
Responsible. Successful. Prac- 


tical. Instructors experi- 

enced and competent. 

Editors of 5 popular 
publications. 

students 

contributions 


are given SON Lig 


at liberal rates. Students 
successful and pleased. iL 
scriptive catalogue free. Address e 
Sorague Correspondence School ef Journalism 
No. 128 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


PREPARES ror CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments. 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks. 


FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30. 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GHAS. A. STILES, B.S. Ave. H Ithaca, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
be 


Pag 


Taught by Correspondence 

Instruction in Commercial Draw- 

ing, Illustrative Drawing, Lettering and 

Design, General Drawing, Architectural and Me- 

chanical Perspective, Newspaper Drawing, etc. Instruc- 

tion endorsed by leading authorities. Successful students. 

PRACTICAL. Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. Write 
for further information. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2805), - Battle Creek, Michigan, 


Home lhe University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and college 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, including Pedagogy, 
ul History, the Languages, English, Math- 
ematics, Physiography, Zoology. Physi- 
ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is per- 


University credit is granted for college courses success- 


sonal. 
Work may begin at anytime. For circulars 


fully completed, 
address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. A), Chicago, Ill. 


OOK-KEEPING 


Complete: business qouree, single and 
double entry Book-Keeping, Business 
Practice, Business Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial Law, Letter Writing, Penmanship, etc. 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


Graduates receive degrees of B, Acct. and 

M. Acct. and are ass to positions. 

Fees cash or ius aiments, Write for anuouncement, 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE Se ecmieel =) 


22-45 Second Nat’! Bank Bidg, 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan. 





| 30 miles of Boston. 








St. Loyis School of Fi Art 
‘edt Veer Opens Sept. 28, 1901. : 
caedor instruction in Drawing, 
iting, Artistic Anatomy, Perspec- 
tive,Comp. sition, Architectural] and Mechanical 
Drawing, Decorative Design and Applied Art. 
All instruction individual; students may enroll 
atany time. Teachers from the Art Schools of 
aie For illustrated circulars address 
HALSEY G. IVES, Mrester, 
— St. Louls School of Fine Arts, St. Loi 


STAMMER| 


Permanently Removed. Pay Us No Money Until We = 
You Natural Speech. Booklet of ‘‘ Nature’s Method 
Natural Instruction Institute. 29 Ashland Ave.. Buffalo, NY Y. 


ee 
Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Aris, 
Kingston, R. I. 

A technical-scientific college for young men and young women. Courses 
in Agriculture, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, Biology 
and General Science lead to the degree of B. S. Preparatory Department. 
Dormitories. Tuition free. Send for illustrated catalogue. J. H WASH- 
BURN, Ph. D., President. 


k e Origin Treatment of mo. 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
THE Lewis £ SCHOOL ce STA MMERERS, No.1z] Adelaide 8t., Vetsok, Mak, 


STAMMERINCG 


Most speedy, perfect, permanent relief; careful personal attention; ac- 
curate, effective training. Cure guaranteed. Least Expense. Address, 


VOICE SCHOOL, Salem, W. Va. 


HARMACY sy MAIL 


A Complete Pharmaceutical Education, equal to a resi- 
dent college course, Personal a Prep res for registered 
pharmacist and examinations. Begin Now. Write postal to-day for 
particulars. NATIONAL €ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
PHARMACY, 26 Penna. &t., INDIANAPOLIS, UO. 8. A. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women, 
REV. SAMUEL V. CoE, A.M., D.D 


6sth year begins Sept. 17, 1902. ‘Endowed college-preparatory, with 
advanced courses for high-school graduates and others. Art and 
music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. 
Steam and electricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within 
Catalogue and views on application to the 
NORTON. 


President. 
STAMMERING. Investigate my Successful Seien- 
tifle Method. Recommended by all physicians 
and the general public. I will send you testi- 
monials from those I have cured and full par- 

The Bogue Sehool for Stammerers, 117 East Walnut St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 

CONSERVATORY 
HARDIN COLLEGE and Conservator 
EE 90th year. The College—a University Trained 
Write for elegant catalogue to JOHN W. MI 
LION, Pres., 1200 College Place, MEXICO. MO.” 
! 
The Cosmopolitan ah $I 00 
To introduce our Machine we will send you upon 
receipt of $1.00, express prepaid, for approval, one 
handsome Peanut and Candy Penny Vendor (like 
coin detector and latest devices; filled with 8 lbs. 
peanuts, which nets $3.00; two more fillings will pay 
2. forit. If satisfactory pay agent $8.00; 20 per cent. 
Freeport Novelty Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Music Learning at H 
Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo, and Mandolin. 

Raving 2 ateacher call at your home, Send your name and. re 

ceive the booklet free. Fi/th year of greatest success. Address, 

U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. OF Muse, y 


ticulars. Write mea postal to-day. I can cure 
you. Benj. N. Bogue, Founder and Sole Instructor. 
Faculty. German-American Conservatory. Wm. 
H. Bar er,M usical Examiner, present during May. 
POSTAGE FREE, . . 
FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER. 
cut), made of iron, brass and wood, highly finished. 
Guaranteed can't be worked with slugs; improved 
off quantity orders by freight; 25 lbs. peanuts, $2.00. 
Write for Catalogue C. Agents wanted. 
Harmony and Composition. Our booklet tells how to learn to 
lay any of the above instruments without going to a teacber or 
Dept. C. 19 Union Square, New York, 
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WHEN I Tell You That I Teach 


Drawing, 

,Perspec- S . $ 
hana A Different Kind of Exercise, 
rt. . . . . ° . e 
pr earee something new, more scientific, more rational, safer and immeasurably superior to anything 
- ever before devised, I am repeating what thousands of prominent men and women are saying 
uis, Mo, 


for me who mare profited by my instructions. 


When a man’s health fails him, it is inherent by Nature to 
look for somg magic cure, something he can take into his stomach 
that will do the work of his digestive organs, bowels, liver or 


oa kianeys, and he usually finds it. The first dose may afford him 
N.Y, some relief, but with each succeeding one he finds the effect of 
» Arts, the medicine lessened until he is eventually in a worse condition 
Courses for he has allowed a stimulant to perform the work of his 
mot vital organs. 

—— Successively, he wends his way through various treatments, 


dress, 


but his reason finally prevails and teaches him that he must look 
for a natural method, one that will build up the organs them- 
selves and make them perform their functions naturally. Such 
a method I offer, so why waste time and money in these futile 


attempts when you can take the cross-road 
to health and strength. 
My instruction embodies the ideal princi- 
ples ‘of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not a 
problematical theory, but a system of physiological ex- 


Louisville, Ky., Jan, 22, 1901. 

Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago. 
Dear Sir:—I am glad an oppor- 
tunity has been given me to add 
my testimonial to many good ones 
you already have, in regard to the 
merit of your system of physiolog- 


2TC] ee pmiantife facte f l if ical exercise. In two months’ 
5 ercise based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. And if time by conscientious following 
gistered you will follow my instructions for a few weeks 1 will promise Se ee Sa dae 
OL OF you such a superb muscular development and such a degree of |}4,omarkap he Cerin. proved, 


vigorous health as to forever convince you that intelligent 
direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in 
life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to 
digest his food with pepsin or assist Nature with a dose of 
physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to 


IT appreciate very much the indi- 
vidual attention which you gave 
my caseand will say that if there is 
anybody in this section desiring 
any information in reference to 
your system, refer them to me and 
I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending your exerciser in the 
highest degree. Wishing you suc- 
cess and again thanking you for 
the benefit Ihave derived from 


Ia a oe erarenes 


take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with 
rich blood; a strong heart that will reguiate circulation and gc Sime a pes Ml. LOSE) €o, 
improve assimilation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood ; 


your system, I am yours eee 


m cure a liver that will work as Nature designed it should; a set of 
U8. As nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and 
oan mental energy. I will increase your nervous force 

rained and capacity for mental labor, ‘making your daily 


work a pleasure. You will sleep asa man ought 
to sleep. You will start the day as a mental 
worker must who would get the best of which 
his brain is capable. I can promise you all 
of this because it is common sense, rational 
and just as logical as that study improves the 


intellect. 
il, one , 
ecike I have no book, no chart, no appa- 
lished. p . 
proved ratus whatever. My system is for each 


io a individual ; my instructions for you would be just 

as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is 
taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires 
but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring, and it is the only one which does not overtax the 
heart. You will be pleased to receive the valuable informa- 
tion and detailed outline of my system, its principles and 
effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils, which 
I send free upon request. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 489 Western Book B 


When you write please mention ** The Cosmopolitan. ** 
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Of mind and body is revealed by a clear complexion. 
No one charm possesses stronger power of attraction. 
Intelligent care can make the skin exquisite beyond 
comparison. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the only soap made 
especially for the face—is a valuable tonic. Ladies and 
gentlemen will be pleased with the improvement in 
their looks produced by bathing with of water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, every night just before 
retiring. It purifies the skin, frees the pores from the 
day’s dirt, decayed tissues and other impurities, and 
leaves the skin glowing with health—smooth, firm, white. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 
Thi 
Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial Trade 


Special Offer size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream — s 
sent for 5 cts. (stampsor coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. U. Gn each 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0.” 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








-the BROKER 


the financial man, 
the banker, the man who 
works with brain and nerve 
in any line—is the man who 
needs the help of an 


It. will remove the strain which uncon- 
sciously consumes nerve energy and affects 
his physical and mental copesity. 
cious physical effort is just as tiring as con- 
cious effort —has just as much effect on the 
mind. The O-P-C saves physical strength 
and nerve force. 

We authorize every druggist to refund 
your money if you are not satisfied. 

Get the Right Brand. 


Should you be unable to get O-P-C from 
your druggist, we will supply you, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. 

No. 2 0-P-€ lisle sack, elastic bands, 1.00 
No.3 O-P-O silk sack, elastic bands, 81.50 
“The Struggle for Supremacy” 
& booklet eotting WHY, in the rush and grind of mod- 
em life, every healthy, normal man should wear an 
O-P-C Suspensory. IT'S FREE—weite for it. 
BAUER & BLACK, 275-25th St.,Chicago, U.S.A. 
panes of Frost King ont Suse Queen 
is ts, >» " 
= - 28 ond Porous ter ue-jay Cora 






Talk About Comfort 


The a-grip-a surefooting heel is a 
complete revelation. Its cost, 25c. a 
pair, is more than saved by the extra 
wear. 

Not only does this Jift, made of best 
sole leather and pure rubber, keep you 
from slipping—it makes every step firm 
without pounding or excessive yielding. 

Extract from letter : 

“The a-grip-a heel is the ideal me- 
dium between steel-pegged leather 
heels and spongy rubber heels.” 

Send outline of your heel and 25c. for 
a pair of a-grip-a heels that are guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction or money 
refunded. Men and women’s sizes. 


Address a-grip-a, 
149 Broadway, New York City. 


FEGETA i 


A high-class prepara- 

tion in every way. Al- 

ways restores color to 

gray hair, all the dark, 

rich color it used to 

have. The hair stops 

falling, grows long and 
heavy, and all dandruff disappears. 
An elegant dressing for the hair, 
keeping it soft and glossy, and pre- 
venting splitting at the ends. 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. If your druggist cannot 
supply you, send gl to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


From The Cosmopolitan Press. 


AIR RENEWER 2 


ee eal 


mene Siearen srg oT rman en star a erry 


The meat eateryan, 
are charmed with the ( 
Foodgvfthas the delicate flavor of Grape- 


Sugar, and is“@ntirely ready for the table 
Without secessity Et tacking. 
Made by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘This furnishes one of the daintiest dishes 
ever place upon a breakfast table. Can be 
served hot instantly by pouring hot milk or 
cream over the Grape-Nuts. Many prefer 
the food dry with,cream on the side. 

A distinct gain in mental force follows its 
use, There’s a reason. 


Carriage Spring Forks 


The Only Bicycle Improvement in Two Years. 


SPRINGS on 
Both Ends, like 
a car truck, the 
world’s stan- 
dard of easy 
riding. 


Special Price 


to agents in 
unoccupied 


This shows un actual tert; the 
* Parlor Car‘ rider rode comfortably over 
the ties as fast as the rider of aplain wheel 
on the path whose hands shook visiblv. 


RR TAROT 5 RORY Sie 

Our Hygienic Frame made cycles 

easier. Adding these forks makes 

Pierce Cycles Sesaclous, Abso- 

lutely rigid in steering—easy as 

a buggy in riding,as superior 

as a brougham to a dirt cart. 4 4 

We make a complete line of Y 

highest grade chain or J x] Lu dak tor the 
chainless cycles, with or (G “ special Com- 
without these features. G fort” Catalog. 


GEO. N.PIERCE COMP’Y,Buffalo,N.Y. 


QAP PIANOS 


DELICIOUS DRINKS 


and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ness, delicacy, and flavor 


Our Choice Recipe Book 
will tell you howto make 
Fudge, and a great variety 
of dainty dishes, from our 
Cocoa and Chocolate, Sent 
——a= FREE to any address Jo 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


EsTasuisueD 172 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


rte 


Alphabet Book 


Ec 
Peo 


Beautiful pictures in colors—all the letters 
of the alphabet in jingling rhyme. A “primer” 
forchildren. It will be sent free to any mother 
or child.. Mention this magazine. 


Swift & Company Chicago 


have been established 50 YEARS, By our system | 


of payments every family in moderate circum: 
stances can own a yvose piano. We take 
instruments in exchan and deliver the new) 


piano in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue Daad explana’ ie! 








